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Dispel Your Morning Drowsiness! 


DeEowwro C. GRAY, noted author- To be rid of that morning heaviness you 
son natural hygiene says: must reawaken the ‘nerves, open the skin 


pores and let out the “fatigue paeene” “i 
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a . Start the machinery of the body 


g at full force by two’ minutes under . 3 
tm shower and one minute under the Fairy Soap helps to eliminate all waste matt W 
i there 


Ie and quickly tp laskr she ebtite body : by awakening healthful skin activity. It hel : theil 
‘the hand, sponge or cloth and follow Natire to regulate the pores and aids them 2 —eq 


“with @ cold splash, then ‘dry’ the body b 
hand féiction.” 7 °Y -. fanction properly. 
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4° This: bath, will enable you to start ‘the’ day ay Faicy Soap is an “absolutely pure soapy 
,, with a-“bang” and “carry on” till-dusk. ~ especially for the .bath- 
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SPECIAL OFFER—LUXURY BATH TOWELS 

FAIRY SOAP DIVISION, Dept. 6, 239 West 30th St., New York City 

lenclose 3 Fairy Soap carton fronts and....c for which 

please send me, postage paid, the bath towel which I have 

marked below with an X in thé square. 
Luxury Bath Towel, 20 x 38, thick, soft and absorbent. 

35c. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts. Worth 65¢.0) ojce of | Boe Ni ign <i 
Luxury Bath Towel for the guest room, 25 x 45; Super quality. 

6Sc. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts. Worth $1.25. Choice of ae = 
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MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
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DE GOGORZA 





ALDA 
Victor Artist 


Victor Artist 


DAL MONTE 
Victor Artist 


The unusual thing on the radio 
is the usual thing on the Victrola 


The radio programs broadcast by the Victor Company 
have been a revelation to millions of “listeners in.” The 
music which delighted them then has been and is available 
at all times through the medium of the Victrola and Victor 
Records—a constant revelation of flawless performances. 








When Alda sings in opera or ballad, 
there is an intensity of temperament, a 
thrilling quality that grips the imagination 
—equaily when you hear Alda or any of 
her many Victor Records, of which these 
are a few: 


The Bells of St. Mary’s ' 525 $1.50 





If Winter Comes 

By the Waters of Minnetonka 

Deep River , 337 .7e 
Bohé Mi chi o Mimi 

Carmen—Micaela’s Aria t 6038 2.00 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


oa 8.0. 6 


De Gogorza sings with equal ease and 
beauty in half a dozen languages. He is 
an American so closely associated with 
the talking-machine art that he brings 
to the making of these records a tech- 
nical skill which can come from expe- 
rience alone: 


Non é ver e 
O sole mio . 6075 $2.00 
eauty’s Eyes as i 
Could { 573 1.50 

In ri 
Juanita ; 581 1.50 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 





Victrola No. 35 (Portable) 


Toti Dal Monte is a great coloratura 
artist of the new day. Her gifts are 
recognized everywhere in the civilized 
world. She has met the most difficult 
tests and the evidence is heard in her 
Victor Records. 


Lucia—Mad Scene—Part 1 
Lucia—Mad Scene—Part 2 
Carnival of Venice—Part 1 


£ 6466 $2.00 


i a 

Carnival of Venice—Part 2 ,.caee 0 

Rigoletto—Caro nome y 

Barbiere di Siviglia—Una voce - 6495 2.00 
poco fa ) 
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Next Month We Begin 
A Romance of a Woman on the African Veld 
—as dramatic as “PONJOLA” 


by Cynthia a. 
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The Fires 


that may smoulder 


within you— 


Within every man worth while burn the fires of ambition. 
In the vast majority of men those fires smoulder—glowing just 
enough to make them discontented with the part they play— 
failing to flame because they lack the tinder of self-confidence. 
In the men who get ahead, however, those 
fires of ambition burn with a steady vigor— 
consuming every traitor-thought that would 


cheat them of their purpose. 


“Tam ambitious,” you say. —But are you? 


Is your ‘‘ambition’’ merely the wish 
to make more money? 

Or—does it flame within you to the 

int where your thought is always and 

orever, ‘‘What can I do to improve my 

resent output—How can I fit myself for 
Seer responsibilities — How can I ex- 
pand my mental stature till it measures 
uptothatofthe really great executive ?”’ 

Men who are truly ambitious will find 
the paragraphs which follow greatly to 
their profit. For inthem they will learn 
how they may apply both torch and 
tinder to those smouldering fires of 


ambition to the end that they may quickly— 


ade Thaw ly ~ ly Pay! 


What are those traitor-thoughts which 
would cheat a man of his purpose? 

Let us parade a few of them, and see them 
for the weak excuses which they really are— 


“T never had a chance’’—‘“‘I haven’t 
the time’’—‘‘I have to work too hard’’ 
—‘‘So-and-so says that home-study 
training doesn’t get you anywhere’’ — 
“T haven’t the money’’—‘‘ Tomorrow 
—not today.’’ 

Now listen to this true experience — 

Some seven years ago, A. V. McDufiie, of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, was a book- 
keeper. His salary was $15a week. He had 
a wife and little daughter to support. 

Truly, every single excuse which we have 
just paraded might reasonably have been prof- 
fered—and accepted—by McDuffie. 

For what did his friends contribute by way 
of advice? ‘‘The thought home-study train- 
ing very, very oolish,’’ writes McDuffie, 
“for ‘Arch will never do anything with it, 
and suppose,he should finish the course, 
what good will it do him?’ ”’ 

But in McDuffie the fires of ambition 







burned with a steady flame. He had confi- 
dence enough to se oe e that what LaSaile 
had done for the average man it could do 
for him —at least, in part. 

“Thaditinthe back of my head to become 
a Certified Public Accountant,’’ he writes. 
He enrolled for Higher Accountancy train- 
ing with LaSalle Extension University. 

That was seven years ago. Today, he 
heads his own independent firm of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants in a city of the 
Middle West, has twenty-seven men in 
his employ, and commands an income 
better than $20,000 a year. 


* * 

Not every man who enrolls with LaSalle 
sets his goal at so high a place, so satis- 
factory an income — 

Yet so sound and practical is LaSalle’s 
salary-doubling plan that promotion is the 
rule, not the exception. 

And witness to that rule is the fact that 
during only three months’ time as many as 
1,193 LaSalle members reported definite 
salary-increases totalling $1,248,526, an 
average increase per man of 89 per cent. 
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Valuable Information Free 


What would it be worth to you to learn 
of the opportunities in a highly-paid busi- 
ness field, to take the measure of your 
own ability to master a profitable pro- 
fession, to discover a short, simple plan 
which, if followed, would make you suc- 
cessful years before you otherwise could 
hope for success? 


“More than $5,000" —that’s the value B. T. 
Bailey, a Wisconsin man, places on the aid he got 
from LaSalle. my James. . Toronto man, writes, 

“T would not take $25,000 for my investment in 

lle training, if a duplicate could not be had.” 

Yet the information which pictures your opportun- 

ities, explains your personal requirements, makes 

clear the way to quickly realize those opportun- 

ities, is yours for a 2c stamp and two minutes 
of your time. 


At this moment your start toward a bigger sal- 
ary is as near you as the point of your pencil. The 
coupon will bring you details of the LaSalle salary- 
doubling plan, together with a copy of ‘*Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” the story of how one man, after 
many wanderings, found the shorter path to suc- 
cess. There is, of course, no obligation. 


You have often thought that you would mail a 
LaSalle coupon. This time — for the sake of a 
brighter future— ACT. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, together Me 7 complete information regarding the opportunities 


in the business field I have checked below. Also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ 


(_JBacices s Management: Training for ss Oe attic Mapagemest — Foreign and 
omestic: Traini 


Official a Sales and Departmen 


Dept. 655-R 


Chicago, Illinois 


all without obligation. 


fodustria) Management Efficiency: CT 
ap “or postion as Eail- Trainin = itions in Works Man- lish: Training 







Business Eng- 


















| Ne 

Executive positions. road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate agemen uction Control, Industrial for Business i Wifi] 
Modern Selesustmekine Trainin for si Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. oc ay ete. ee Hii) / 
tion as Sales ie. Salesman, Sales Railway Station Management: Train- Personnel and Epnioyment Mesege- = LiL 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, ing for position of Station Accountant, pores —- 7 ao peal Wel ti ere Writers 
Manufacturer’ eAgent, Solicitor, and all Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, ete. Manager, “Employment lemeenr, an a ao Scadelien Gan 
tions in retail, wholesale, or specialty selli ing. Banking and Finance: Training for positions relating to Employee Service. postion as i with 
Higher Accountancy: Training for executive positions in Banks an Modern Business Correspondence h-speaking countries. 
tion as Auditor, «Comptroller, * dertified Financial Institutions. land Practice: Training for position as Effective Speaking: Training in the 
Public Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales art of forceful, effective speech, for 

Promotion Menager, Mail les Man- Ministers, Salonen. Fraternal Leaders, 






Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. i ager, Secretary, ete Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 








as 

Commercial Law: Reading, Reference Foreman, a pert Bookkeeping: Training for C. P. A. Coaching for Ad d Ac- 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. ete. position as Head kkeeper. countants. 

Name RST SS SERS Ee TE Address. aaeeeand 
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4 Jie orange glare of a crackling camp fire 

throws into shadowy relief the circle of 
boys squatting upon pine log benches, each 
intense solemn face expressing the inspira- 
tion of the moment. Silently, to the rhythmic 
beat of the tom-tom, file in the newcomers, 
those boys who, during the first few weeks of 
camp have proved themselves strong, skill- 
ful, courageous, able to pass the tests of 
muscle and mind which enable them to be- 
come members of this mystic band. Slowly, 
as the flames change from yellow to red, the 
big chief rises to initiate those proud war- 
riors into the secrets of the woods. 


A heathen ceremony, it may seem, a relic of 
the fire-worshippers and the druids, a pagan 
institution that our cold intelligent civilized 
minds might ridicule, but we must remember, 
first, that whatever the wood-craft rites may 
be, whether by starlight or sunlight, that 
each gesture and pledge has some real sig- 
nificance, and, second, that each boy who is 
taken into that magic circle is a real warrior. 
Perhaps he has learned to track wild game, 
or to paddle a canoe in a storm, to light a 
camp-fire with one match, to recognize trees, 
birds and insects, to be clean, cheerful and 
trustworthy in his camp duties, or to lead 
the camp-fire program of songs, stunts and 


05(0)* 


Lhe 
Council Ring 


stories. And now, as a reward, he is allowed 
to wear the emblem and learn the lore of 
flowers, wild things, and men through sym- 
bolic lessons that impress themselves indeli- 
bly on his soul. 


Mysticism, you scoff. But what, in this sci- 
entific and calculating world, do we need 
more than mysticism? Our philosophies have 
rejected it; our business, our thoughts, and 
our present-day interests have crowded it 
away. In everyone there is a bit of the 
savage, a primitive emotional response to 
the calls for courage, skill and knowledge, 
yet we have sublimated emotion and buried 
our imaginations under a crust of scepticism 
and disdain. 


But here around the council fires of this great 
group of summer camps, the youth of our 
country are responding again. They are 
learning to practice the virtues of self-con- 
trol, honesty, justice and brotherly love, 
through this mystic appeal to their senses, 
their imaginations, and their understanding 
of nature life. ““The groves were God’s first 
temples,” and here our young people are 
finding the meaning of God’s laws. This 
symbolism and mysticism of the summer 
camp ceremonies is making a real contribu- 
tion toward our spiritual regeneration. 


*Oro- 


To you parents who cannot afford to deny your young people this experience, we recommend 
the camps listed on these pages, and remind you that for further information and suggestions 
our Camp Service Bureau is here to serve you. For your convenience, 
please use the coupon on page 75. 


Cosmopolitan CAMP DEPARTMENT 


119 West 4oth Street - New York City 
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ee 
x goes another New Marmon,” is the comment of today. “It’s a 
Great Automobile.” There is no longer any doubt as to the greatness of this 
beautiful new car. For nearly a quarter of a century the Marmon has been a 
great automobile; but it has never been as great an automobile as it is today 


Only $130 more than the open car — New Marmon Standard Closed Cars. Not 
“coaches,” but genuine, full-fledged closed cars with four (4) doors, mounted 
on the famous Marmon 6-cylinder chassis of 136-inch wheelbase. —4/so—New 
Marmon De Luxe Models, permitting intimate expression of personal tastes. 


Open Cars, $3165. Closed Cars, $3295 to $3975 ee. ke All prices f 0.b. Indianapolis, exclusive of tax 


“Ihe NEW MARMON 























DIRECTORY of 
SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS = = 























SUMMER SCHOOLS 
SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Naval Cavalry Woodcraft 

The Culver Military Academy is offering in 
its summer term the most wonderful oppor- 
tunities for a summer vacation ever devised 
for boys—a vacation that provides just the 
right combination of work and play and that 
sends the boy back to his school work re- 
freshed, with new ideas and ideals, and bene- 
fited in every way. hngieas and Cavalry 
Schools for boys 14-2 Woodcraft for 
youngsters 10-15. Write’ the Adjutant for 
catalog desired. 


Indiana 


Culver 














The Westminster Summer School 
7 weeks’ individual work on college examinations and 
intensive training in methods of study. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. Recreation. 


R. R. McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Headmaster, Simsbury, Conn. 
” HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


Preparation for all college and technical school examina- 
tions. llth year. Large staff of expert teachers and 
tutors. Dormitories. Swimming pool. Tennis Courts. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘How to Prepare for College.’ 
Ina A. FLINNER, A.M., Headmaster, 316 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


‘ADULT CAMPS 














Are You Over Twenty? 
Then here is good news if you love sports and 
want to spend even your short vacation ina 
real livecamp. Read about these camps for 
grown-ups and plan your holidays now. 











AIMHI—For Adults 


Camp Aimhi, 

Lake, offers 

rest and recreation. 
M. L. HODGSON, 
in the pine woods of Maine. Sports, 
best black bass fishing; orchestra and 


dancing. Bungalows. Opens June 20th, 1925. Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Cottrell, 209 Greene Av., Brooklyn, New York. 


CAMP KNOLLMERE 
On Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod. The Camp that is different. 
)-date Salt Water camp for women and girls 
Families accommodated—Junior Camp. Modern housing 
sports with horseback riding—June to October— 
Circulars. 
Mrs. A. 


among the pines of Little Sebago 
an environment which is ideal for 
Counselors for children, 


North Windham, Maine 





On ten mile lake 
private golf course, 








SLoper, Camp Knollmere, E. Fairhaven, Mass. 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 
Sandstone Camp, Green Lake, Wis. 


Five hours from Chicago. 14th season. All water and 
land sports, dancing, riding, arts. Girls 8 to 24 in 
three divisions. Address HER COCHRANE DUNHAM, 












418 No. 39 St., Omaha, Nebr. Chicago office, 1204 
Stevens Bldg. 
Crystal Spring Camp ,S%, 


Catskills; Three hours from N. Y. CITY. Pure spring 
water from solid rock. Wholesome environment and food; 
150 aeres of real sports, swimming, crafts, under the 
personal care of oe and Mrs. S. C. Jaques, 212 West 
79th St. N. Y. City. 


CAMP NEEWAH IN THE BERKSHIRES 


For girls 7. Swimming, boating, hiking, baseball, basketball, 
tennis eee very fe neing, dramatics, handcrafts, aesthetic dancing, 
horse bac ding, golf instruction Limited enrollment. 110 miles 
from wpe York Write for Booklet 

Mrs. B. P. SCHMITT 


Dept. C, 
6 





1723 E. 7th St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 





Camp eee 


A camp for girls where nature is at her loveliest. 
Two hours from New York, in Shawangunk 
Mountains, near Middletown. Here are lofty 
peaks, deep chasms, waterfalls, pine-covered 
islands and a gem of a lake. Girls swim, canoe, 
climb, follow woodland trails, study nature and 
ride horseback. Arts and crafts. Catholic, con- 
— by the Ursuline Sisters of Ursuline Acad- 
my. For booklet address 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box C, Middletown, N. Y. 








The BELLE AYRE 
CAMP for GIRLS 
FLEISCHMANNS, N. Y. 


All sports; wholesome food; 2000 feet 
above sea level. Write for Catalog: 


Mrs. M.C. Lipset, 22 FE. 89 St., New York. 











WINDSOR MOUNTAIN forGints 


1600 acres. Finest modern 
Lake, N. H. Experienced secs ele 
Responsible Cabin Direction. 

All Sports; riding instruction; basketry and metal work; 
tutoring. ‘Ont ional daily classes in Painting and Sketch- 
ing, Water Colors and Oils. Dramatic instruction cover- 
ing Diction, Pantomime and Practical Acting. Private 
Vocal and Pianoforte Instruction. Special Practice Cabins. 
Nine weeks—$260. Write for booklet, 
MR. and MRS. JOHN L. DYER, 
93 St. Paul St., Brookline, Mass. 











EGGEMOGGIN pox*th 
FOR GIRLS 
New Meadows Bay, East Harpswell, Maine 
Eleventh Season Experienced supervisors 
On Salt Water Resident Nurse 
Horseback riding free Junior and Senior Camps 
All Sports Ages 8 to 20 
Sea Mase, Woods and Country combined 
Tuition aundry only extra 
Write for letrates Booklets. Winter address 
Principal and Mrs. E. L. Montgomery 
Fairmont School, 2103 S St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














: for Girls. On beautiful 
Pine Tree Camp Naomi Lake 2,000 — feet 


above sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four 
hours from New York and Philadelphia. Experienced 
councilors, Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, canoeing, 
‘hikes.’ Handicrafts, gardening. 14th year. Muss 


BLANCHE D. PRICE, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GILFILLAN een 


Where land and water sports rather than Handcrafts 
are encouraged. Individual care. 
large estates near Philadelphia. 
little girls. Booklet: Mrs. Mary 





Beautiful site among 
Year round school for 
E. Gilfillan, Paoli, Pa. 





Eagle’s Nest Camp for Girls, Waynesville, N. C. 


Riding, swimming, sporta, hikes, crafts, nature lore, dancing, mu- 
sic, dramatics—but none too strenuous.’ Intelligent attention to in- 
dividual meets. Excellent food. Ages 6 to 18. NO EXTRAS. Booklet 
upon reques 


Mrs. Frederic Myers, Jr., 620 East 40th St., Savannah, Georgia 


SARGENT CAMP 


For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 
A silently gliding canoe—a roaring, snapping camp- 
fire. A summer full of delightful activities at 
the best equipped camp in America. Riding, tennis, 
hikes, basketball—all water sports. Skilled in- 
struction, 

Carefully selected saddle horses with expert man- 
agement. Sargent Club for girls over 20 appeals 
to business or professional women of moderate 
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means with short vacations. All advantages of 
Junior, Senior camps. 


superb equipment of the 
Send for catalog. 


Camp Secretary, 14Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

















POTTAWOTTAMIE. 


Intensive health training program under experts, 


Swimming, canoeing, sailing, gymnasties, 
nature and folk dancing, basketry, 
Girl Scout and Red Cross courses. 
ment, expert dietetic supervision. 
in Gull Lake. Rates moderate. 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
of Physical Education, 


games, 
nature stu 
Splendid equip- 
On private island 
Affiliated with 
Address Kellogg School 
Box C, Battle Creek, Mich. 














AMP TRAIL’S' END 


For girls. In rugged picturesque Ken- 
tucky. Horseback and canoe trips. All eamp 
activities. Appetizing, ee food. Splen- 
did equipment. Bookl Mary DeWirr 
SNYDER, 360 S. Broakway, earactie Ky. 


Camp Bryn Afon, t2c.4 
p y n, Roosevelt, Wis, 
Private Lake. Trails for Horseback Riding. Craft Studio, 
Screened Sleeping Bungalows _ hardwood floors, Staff 
of 30 College Women. Bookl 

Lotta Broadbridge. The Patna, 1001 Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 


ENAHGA Cames 


FOR GIRLS 
Fish Creek, Wis. 
Mrs. F. W. Mabley Mrs. A. O. Clark 











Junior Senior Club 
Horseback. Swimming. All summer 
sports coached. For booklet and 


further information address 
Mrs. A. O. Clark, 4905 Argyle Place, A, St. Louis, Mo. 


QUANSET 


Cape Cod Sailing Camps for Girls. All camp sports— 
plus sailing and racing. Twenty-first season. Booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. W. HaMMatTtT, South Orleans, Mass. 


Y s¢_ Lake Sebago, Maine. 
Camp CAI-Ky-Ris, 1 Sebago, Me 
Complete equipment; modern sanitation: storm-proof bungalows. 
Aquatics, Athletics, Riding, Hiking. Crafts under trained leader- 
ship. Dancing emphasized. Dramatics in English and French. 


Mrs. Malcolm C. Lawrence, 246 West End Ave., N.Y.C. 


CAMP WINONA A summer camp for girls 

in the Blue Ridge Hills 
of Pennsylvania, 2000 feet above sea level; private lake; 
ail land and water sports; horseback riding ; dramaties; 
dancing; arts and crafts; private tutoring. Moderate rates. 
For booklet address: Mrs. B. GILBERT, 230 18th Ave., 
Paterson, N. J. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 

















For Girls. Roxbury, Vermont. 
“The Horseback Camps’’ “The Camps oe saear Extras” 
Illustrated booklets. Mr. and Mrs. C, Roys, 


10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 








THE vin — CAMP 


A summer fairyland for girls 7 to 18. Secluded 
among tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, N. H., 
with a beautiful, clear lake and its sandy beach for 
its front door. 1300 ft. elevation. Horseback rid- 
ing, mountain climbing, water sports, arts and 
crafts. Every camp comfort with good living. The 
Club (separate) for older girls, college age and those 
employed, receives girls for shorter outings—one 
week or longer. All the camp privileges. State 
whether Camp or Club booklet is wanted. 


MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, Box D, Elmwood, N. H. 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 
































































4 Summer Marine Camp. BOOTH BAY 
Square-Circle Academy, Sm Maze Come ae Terra Alta 
On the beautiful St. Croix (the Hudson of the Ocecupies an island i the Ke bec 
West). In the Dalles Country. On the edge of Non-military y . wa. @ink ac im the Nennevec near 
Interstate Park, a step from Superior National Directed by Commandant of Bath, Me. Clubhouse, dining hall, athletic 
Forest; 39 miles from Twin Cities. A Million Staunton Military Academy field, tennis, canoes, motor boats, cabins and 
acres of fields and forest, 10,000 lakes, a hundred Gis kaka Bava. Bile. main tents, Physician, tutors, group competitions, 
streams for a summer _play-ground, Motor-boating, line B. & O. R.R., 130 mile theatricals, radio, horses. Experienced Coun- 
: Sailing, Canoeing, Fishing, Swimming, Wood- ine » 130 miles deat , aGs. | ue ‘ies ol 
% Sy. S. E. of Pittsburgh. Eleva- cilors. 12th season. teferences required. 
craft, Horseback riding, Great Lakes tour. Ex- 2800 f 20,0 “aur . 
‘ pert and adequate Supervision, Write tion 28 t. $ 00 equip- Write for booklet. 
é Major W. P. MacLean, Director Perl Athletic and biltierds, A. R. WEBSTER 
wireless, hikes. Physical drili 1323 Cypress Ave. ___ Cincinnati, O. _ 
:. For Boys all ages. Near oe ee See Camp Carson Uner control of Carson Long 
3, Corinth, N. Y. Adiron- June Sth address The Com- > - J _ Institute. In the foothills of 
, WAMEGO dacks. Ideal home life: miandant. Box 451-A. Staun- the Blue Ridge Mountains. Just a plain old fashions d 
= Maximum care, minimum a Va. After Sune 9th camp to build red-blooded Americans. Military regula- 
d cost. “The Boy is the Thing.” 65 ac re playground, with Terra Alta, W. * tions. 10 weeks on campus, 4 weeks in camp. Limited 
h white sand beach front. Write for ‘Tell-it-in-Pictures” to 30 boys. 14 weeks, $165. Address Director, Camp 
i] booklet. Rev. and Mrs. C. J. Harris, 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. C = ee sia Carson, Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
1. : 
eS Camp Fairwood 1" Season. For Boys 8 On Lake Champlain 
ce wi p ide me” oe fe ST, ANN’S CAMP (for Bovs) 
e near Charlevoix, ch. All forms of outdoor E Conducted by the Marist Brothers. This ideal camp for 
ID recreation including riding carefully supervised. Group tas CAMP TOSEBO Lng city boys is located on Isle La Motte, Vermont. All Yand 





activities by age. Soa art table. Resident phy- and water sports. For particulars apply: St. ANN’s 









Ken- sician. Address Mr. & A. F. Eder, Ohio Military on Portage Lake, near Manistee, Michigan ACADEMY, 153 E. 76th Street, New York City. 
a Institute, College Hill, € ineinnati, oO. Tosebo isa different camp with unexelled equipment and 
len- ‘The Paradise for Boys.’’ 6 to 16. Cats- 









Kyle Camp ,. kill Mts Bungalows only: no damp tents, 
41 buildings. Good bathing. Saddle horses and ponies. 
Your boy’s health and diversion well cared for. I have 


features that cannot be duplicated in the West. Send 
for booklet. Noble Hill. Todd Sehool, Woodstock, Lil. 






viTT In the Maine Woods 
y. CAMP WILDMER Sebago Lake Region 
eee 40 Christian boys, 7 to 16. College trained leaders, a cook punaciicad bese fies 4S Sone lat Paar Wvces iets 


who knows how. All sports. Auto trips to Mt. Washington, Sehool for Bors (22 miles from N. ¥. City). New York, 


i Mt. Chocorua, Poland Spring, Old Orchard Beach. 33 rt 
Nis, a, waterway for cencsing. sare 78 Years of LEADERSHIP in the Young Boy field | Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 


ng. 
dio, Irvine A. WoopMAN, 26 Fest 82d St., New York City. ee in 7 
:|~CAMP LOYALSOcK | "JYHORPE CAMP om 
si OK- O- MOONSHINE for EAM a L 2YALSOCK Hills FOR BOYS under 15 years. Bungalows. On 








































































oy Adirondacks, 20th year. 30 Counsellors. 300 near Williamsport, Pa. An exceptional camp with an aa a a Wie, 8 a 
acres. Boys, 8-18, grouped in 5 distinct sections. exceptional fee—$165. College trained Counsellors. Wisconsin Lake. Ponies. Fishing. Unusual care 
Ss Address DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Box C-6, Good food, Every Camp activity. ‘L. E. KLEpper. For CATALOG:—Box C, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, lil. 
Peekskill, N.Y. Montoursville, Pa 
Boys 7 to 18 
———————————— rcrraenennnas CAMP TON-KA-WA 2225, Together” 
- ry Splendidly equipped” Camp for Junior and Senior Boys, 
ark i : m ew 4 Golf instruction, Sailing Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 1500-foot elevation—great for 
Ly | : ; and Crew, in addition to the water sports, land sports, riding, fishing, boating, hiking. 
ai f . . ; aawal camp activities. ‘““‘No High — am Jolly companionships. —— 
ris extras,” even for Mt. FREE. J. H. NYENHUIS, Dept. 63. Williamsville, N. Y. 
Washington trip. ENEC Boys 5 to 17 
os Illustrated booklet. 5th Year 
On a beautiful Berkshire lake 
al L. D. ROYS, 4 Bowdoin St. 100 boys <eiagau untied wider sglacte with properly 
Cambridge, Mass. 177 5 og camp digo ine) saa laws observed. 
| R. L. HOWARD, Box C, 80 Wall St., N. Y. City 
et. CO-ED CAMPS NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 
# MONTESSORI, Wycombe, Pa. g . gee ; a. 
70 miles from New York, 30 from Phila., 140 acres, We send students to. college on certi- 
nS. CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS ficate and examination. Many girls, how- 
- Eleven years’ experience. Strong permanent organization, : : 
ch, RESULTS for each child in Conduct, Health and ever, after leaving high school, do not 
‘ol Happiness. Our experience an important factor to the : > a 
9 thoughtful. parent. wish to go to college. But often they 
EQUIPMENT complete for games, occupations and 2 Pf a 


ls Athletics. desire advanced work in a new environ- 
Pony riding, boating, swimming. : on me : 

i Approved Sanitation. Rate $250. References Required. oun ment with competent instructors, and to 

ee ee et eee ee ee select studies best meeting their tastes 


q ee and interests. 
: FOREIGN SCHOOLS | d We offer just these opportunities. Students 














take English or Literature, but the course other- 
wise is elective. All subjects count for diploma 


Collegio Gazzolo 








School for American Girls i tal. u £ 5 f 
A Languages, Art, Musie. History, Mathematies. Unusual Graduation from high school not necessary for 
” social advantages. 300klet. entrance. 
CONTESSA LINA DI NOGAROLE MEEHAN 3 f i i 
: 225 Fifth Avenue, Room 317, New York City All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, 
and his orica assoc ia ions are ireeiv usec yeCla 
——- 1 hist ] t freel 1. Special 
ies 4 >, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and 
CANADIAN 00 work in Voice, Piano, olin, . Harp, 
Pipe Organ with eminent Boston masters. 





ALMA GO] LEGE Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding (our own 

4 ST. THOMAS, ONT stables); Golf Course; Tennis; Field Sports; 
h ‘@e Girls and Sune eeiae Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by 90 ft., with 
F Swimming Pool. 







































Opens September 14th, 1925 il f i 7 
| - Collegiate work. | including - vant mules from A finely equipped school—ten buildings. 
‘ama s, See- r ~ > : . : 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Boston Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design 
pActrooaell oe and Home Decoration. Excellent Secretarial 
aes and Swimming Pool. Resident Courses; Courses in Business Management; 
r mutes, Friendly School Spirit. C 1 eres ce es ; 
= noo prospectus, address principal, Junior ollege ourses. 
Sig tig a tees Send for New Y Some rooms with hot and cold w ater, Students for 192 
ate nd for New Year Book 26 are being accepted in the order of their pth Re a 
ION? WHY NOT GOTO CAMP? 
p 5 girls | shicag - 22 
¥ ‘ Special cars for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 22 
hea will find both — ane sctive recreation. Write to the E 
ps on our pages, and for further inf ti d th xceptional opportunities 1 WT 
on page 15 to the ee a ghee with a del igh ttful home life. 1646 Summit St., NE ON, Mass. 
COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT \ & 3 


119 West 40th St. New York City 
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NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 








JUNIOR SCHOOL OF LASELL SEMINARY 


tion conservatively applied. 


amp Teconnet opens July 





WOODLAND PARK’ 


Girls 10-14 
Prepares for all High Schools. Progressive ideas of educa- 
Curriculum covers all common 
school subjects, including Music. Playgrounds, gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Careful ——— of mind, body and spirit. 


CHARLES F. TOWNE, A.M., Principal ” Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 














Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill-crest location overlooking the 
beautiful New England village of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 30- 
acre campus, 15 buildings. 


A complete course on the care 
and management of the home 
and family prepares for the 
0sition of home executive. 
Jnusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, 
Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 


Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Horseback riding a 


feature. Woodland Park—The Junior 
School for Girls. Camp Teconnet opens 
July ist. Booklets on application. 


Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 











Ghe Fannie A. Smith 
Rindergarten Training School 
Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in 
theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical 
work. Grounds for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 
Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 1120 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





A College for Women in Boston 
Secretarial Science and ‘Yeacher-training programs 

based upon foundation of general academic studies. 

2 years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories, 

r. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean, 27 Garrison Street, Boston 
College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University 





~ 9 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 
Home of the Boston Cocking School Cook Book. Train- 
ing in cookery and household technique for home and 
vocation. Short and six months’ courses. Send for 
booklet D. Miss Alice Bradley, Principal, 30 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, Mass. 





CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 183 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses, 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our 
graduates. State certificate. 27th year. Booklets. 
Address Mary C. MILLs, Principal. 





° 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Mosley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 
Enroll now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet, 
“Training Children.”” Harriot HAMBLEN JONES, Prin- 

cipal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 314, Boston, Mass. 





THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York, 




















\'¢ Suburban to New York City; fifty min- 

: utes from Fifth Avenue. For high- 
school girls or graduates. Expert 
teaching; social culture; scientific 
physical training; athletics. All 
regular studies; also music, art, 
expression and stagecraft, domestic 
z, science, secretarial branches, danc- 

ing, riding. Superb buildings and 
. grounds; charmingly homelike. 
For booklet and views address 
The Principal. 























Westbrook Seminary 


Ho-key, the American college girl's 
ma/or sport, is well played at Westbrook. 
It is but cone of many at letic activities 
on wonderful playgr: unds and campus 
Gymnasium, tennis, track, basket-ball, 
ekiing, riding, etc. 

Four year prepa:atory, one year col- 
lege work with advantages of modern 
methods and equipment. A school of 
high academic tanding. Established 
183". Music directed by Blanche 
Dingley-Matiews. Art under Joseph 
Kahill. Rate $700. Catalog. Address 


Miss Agnes M. Safford, Dean 


Portland, Maine 











-QUFFIELD 


An Endowed School for Boys 





Inheriting the best New Eng- 
land traditions, modernized in 
spirit and methods. Each boy’s 
individual needs are studied to 
secure complete development 
through his studies, athletics 
and school life. Junior School 
for younger Boys. Moderate 
fees. Catalogs on request. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D, 


Headmaster 
11 High St., Suffield, Conn, 














NEW ENGLAND CO-ED 











A school carrying on finest New England tradi- 
tions of education and culture. Intensive college 
preparatory work, general academic and_ business 
courses. Every student encouraged to take part 
in outdoor sports to promote good academic work 
—skiing, skating, football, large gymnasium, 25- 
acre athletic field. Ten buildings. Lower School 
for Younger Boys. Supervised work and play. 
House mother. Send for catalogs. 
Moderate rate. George L. Plimpton, Headmaster, 
32 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 














59th year. Young men and youn; 

Dean Academy women find here a homelike Peto 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. $450 to $550 per year. 
Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address 
Mass., Franklin. A, W. Perrcp, Litt.D., Head Master, 


VE RMONT 


ACADEMY 


In rugged mountain country that has 
schooled such national leaders as Presi- 
dent Coolidge in strength of character 
and clear thinking. A co-educational 
school with modern equipment and strong 
faculty providing for thorough academic 
training. 

Natural advantages of healthful location 
make winter sports, ski-jumping, tobog- 
ganing, ete., the popular athletic recrea- 
tions, The joy of working and living with 
a desire to succeed prevail at Vermont, 
For catalog address 
j ees ; Box C Saxtons River, 

EE TON Vermont 
































NEW YORK—GIRLS 


























from Boston. Preparation for all colleges. 


the leading waters colleges. 


A famous old New England country school for girls. 43rd year. 


year course for college examinations. Exceptional faculty of college-bred women from 
Secretarial training. Vocal and instrumental music. 
distinct unit for household arts covering budgeting, costume designing, home 
decoration and food values as well as domestic science. Gymnasium, sleeping 
porch. Extensive grounds. Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. Allsports, 50 pupils. 
MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 
Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Twenty-five miles 
special unit for an intensive one- 








NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 





ALLEN-CHALMERS 


A Military School in the country. Nine miles from 
Boston, Graduates in leading colleges. Upper and lower 
schools. All athletics, 


Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 435 Waltham St., W. Newton, Mass. 


McTerpan {ohe3's& 
Ss YounS Boys 
A father and mother’s care in their own home, 
Thorough preparation for Taft, Hotchkiss, etc. 
Summer Camp on Long Island Sound. 
cc McTERNAN, 106 Columbia Blvd., WATERBURY, CONN. 








L Preparation 
A Record of Remarkable Success in Preparation ~ 
Leading Universities. New Equipment. Complete Recrea- 


tional Program. 9 miles from New Haven, Write for Catalog. 
S. B. Rosenbaum. Box 105. Mi'ford, Conn. 


De Motte School 


Formerly—The Cochran Schoo! 
Away from influence, yet within one hour 1 New York 
City. Boys nine to nineteen. Summer School. 
Lawrence Washburn De Motte, Head of School 
Norwalk Connecticut 








-For information about schools and camps refer to 
coupon on page 15. 





Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 
Grades and Course: Junior College and Music. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, Box 101 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS Fincs"gextsn 
Primary Training School 
Affiliated with New York University. 
University Credit. Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence “facilities. 
Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Principal 
Four C, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Brantwood Fall 


In famous Westchester County, New York. Unrivaled 
location. College Preparatory. General Courses. Best 
individual instruction and influence. 


Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y- 


PUTNAM HALL rics Schoo 
for 50 Girls 
Ages 13 to 20. Prepares for all colleges. 23 yrs. of high 
scholastic standards. Special one-year intensive course, 
Begulsr, sally | cu!tural ene. pone meee. Supervised 
sports, ridin ing pore a ome atmosphere, Ca 
ERTEN CLIZBE BARTLETT AB. Pan, Bor 808 POUGHKEEPSIEN I. 


p= Che Castle 


Miss Mason's School 
- for Girls 
_Bax 700 Tarr Hud 


Highland | Manor 




















New York 
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NEW YORK—GIRLS 












° ° 
School for Girls a 
57th year. In beautiful Westchester, 
thirty miles from New York. Diploma 
offered with College Preparatory, 
Academic, Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial, Home-making courses. 
Post graduate department. Athletics 
and sports. Upper and Lower schools. 

CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
Box 6-C. Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
articularly on vocational and_ professional 
es. Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household 
Economics and Nursing. B.A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Secretary. 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


REW 


The Carmel School 
— for Girls 


On beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from 
New York. 600 feet elevation. High scholastic 
standing. Small classes. New building for Junior 
School. 60th year. For catalog address 


CLARENCE P. McCLELLAND, President 
Box 600 Carmel, New York 


—Sewdder— 


Day and Boarding School for Young Women 
New York advantages 


(A) Post GrapvaTE Courses: 1. Secretarial for 
high school and college graduates. 2 Domestic Sci- 
ence with special reference to efficient and econom- 
ical home management. 3. Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Service with actual field work under super- 
vision. (B) High ScHooL, College Prep. and gen- 
eral. (C) Music: voice and all instruments. (D) 
ATHLETICS, STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS, SOCIAL AC- 
TIVITIES: swimming, horseback riding, interclass 
and interschool games. 

Address MISS C. S. SCUDDER 
244 W. 72nd Street New York City 


TROY, N. Y, 



































MAR Y MOUNT fagowncy. 
SCHOOL COLLEGE 


(Wilson Park) (Castle Ave.) 
Finishing Courses. Seeretarial, Domestic Science. Swimmin: 
Pool. Paris Branch. For Catal apply to R d Mother. 











NEW YORK—BOYS 


BERGE IL L 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 
College preparatory. Long, enviable record. 

Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools, 

Address Principals, Box C-6, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Che Raymond Riordon School 


Highland, Ulster County, New York 
Primary thru College Preparatory. Thorough academically 
~sare in athletics—balanced in study—work—play. In- 
dividual development of each boy. Catalog. 











Naw York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Irving School for Boys 25, ses , ffm 
beautiful, historic “Irving” country. 88th year. 33 years 
under present Headmaster. Extensive grounds. Modern and 
ete equipment. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 


Athletic field ‘ool. Gy . 
Rev. J. M. FURMAN. L.H.D., Headmaster, Box 915. 


A Boarding School for boys, 

emphasizing character build- 

ing, sound scholarship, phys- 
feal development. 18th year. On Post Road, 22 miles 
from N. Y. City. Address H. J. Kucew, Prin., Harrison 
(Westchester Co.), New York. 




















NEW YORK—BOYS 





St. Johns School 





OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

A school that really fits boys for higher education or 
business. College preparatory with high standard of 
academic work. Small classes insure individual instruc- 
tion. Military training, together with physical culture and 
athletics inculeates manly bearing and _ promptitude. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Junior Hall for boys under 
13. Catalog. William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 














NEw YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
A ScHoo.or DIsTINCTION 


CorNWALL-on-Hvupson 


New York 
x 


Brig.-Gen, Mitton F, Davis, D.S. M. 
Superintendent 











CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 


Established 1870 


Specializing in the last two 
years of preparatory work. 
Sound Academic Training. 


Small Classes. Individual 
Attention. Tutoring.  Cer- 
tificate Privileges. Athletics, 


including Crew. 
For catalog address 


“3 The Registrar, Cascadilla School 
| Box 102 Ithaca, N. Y. 


















= ow we 
aah gs aes 
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Saint John’s School 


A College Preparatory School with a military 
system that develops manliness, obedience and 
honcr. Business course. Separate school for 
younger boys. Extensive campus in the hills. 
Well-planned recreation and athletics. Riding 
School with excellent stable of horses. Swimming 
pool. Write for illustrated catalog. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 16 Manlius, New York 

















MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training 
and athletics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake 
location. Address A. E. Linder, A. M., Principal, Box 57, 
Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., New York. 








NEW YORK—CO-ED 


ENO Coeducational. Est. 1824. 
College Preparatory and 
Finishing. Strong secretarial 

SEMINARY course, 


Endowed. Junior stu- 
dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. For 
catalog address CHARLES E, HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., 

7 


Box C, Cazenovia, N. Y. 











BURT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-12 
A Home-School for children for 12 years 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Phone: Peekskill 1139 














Cook Academy 


A boy’s school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 14 col- 
leges. All _§ athletics. Swimming pool. 52nd year. 
For Catalog address PRINCIPAL, Box C, Montour 
Falls, New York. 


PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 


NAZARETH HALL 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The School of the Square Deal” 


College Preparatory 

Business and General Courses 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic 
Field, Winter Sports, One Week in Camp. 

Separate Junior Department. 
Military System with the Instructors 

in Close Touch with the Boys. 
Three hours from New York or Phila- 

delphia. For catalog address: 
Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Headmaster. 

Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 
































PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A boarding school in the open country. Not far from 





Philadelphia. 
SUPERVISED ATHLETICS FOR EVERY BOY. 
Complete college preparatory. Careful supervision of 


health. Inijoor swimming pool. Tennis courts, golf links. 
Close and personal contact with faculty. An excellent 
school at a moderate rate. Catalog on request. 


T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), HEADMASTER, 
Box B Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania. 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


Preparation for all Universities. Character and manli- 
ness our definite aim. Modern buildings, gym., pool, and 
quarter-mile track. Expert athletic coaching for all. 
W. C. TOMLINSON, M.A. F.C. SOMERVILLE, B. S. 
Write for Catalog. Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. 














ERKIOMEN 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


. Unsurpassed Record of Graduates in College and Life Occupations. 
Small Classes and Personal Attention Permit Rapid College Preparation. 


Moderate rates for the benefit of ambitious 
self-supporting boys are a thirty-year tradition 
of Perkiomen. 


Twenty-acre Athletic Field. Gymnasium. F 
Good Business Course for Boys not going to College. General Courses and Music. 
Separate Junior School with Home Care for Younger Boys. Wholesome Influence. 
Illustrated Catalog and Record of Boys sent on Request 
Box 106, 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal, 





. ee 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty. 
Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recognize 
his own abilities. All outdoor sports. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. A good place for your boy. Address 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa, 





CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
A Military Preparatory School. 88th Year. From 4th 
Grade to College. In the mountains midway between New 
York and Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. Separate Junior School. Individual 
instruction. A builder of men. Terms, $400. Camp 
and summer session, $165. Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


FRAN A Oe NARSHALL 


A Thousand Boys Prepared for College in 28 Years. 
Complete Modern Equipment. All Sports. Moderate Rates. 
Catalog on Request. 

E. M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., Principal, Box 420, Lancaster, Pa. 





A SCHOOL OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


A large percentage of graduates are honor men 
and leaders at Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Lehigh, Penn State and other colleges. 

All athletics under expert coaches. 


PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 


PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and two 
years of service 


College courses and degrees 

in Civil Engineering, 

Chemistry, Commerce and 
Finance. 


Separate preparatory 
school for younger boys. 


CHARLES E. HYATT 
President 


Box 124 Chester, Pa. 














~ GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful 
location near mountains. All athletics and sports. New 
swimming pool. Junior dormitory. $450 to $550. 
98th year. Catalog, Address Headmaster, Box C, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Malvern Preparatory School 
For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augustinian 
Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila, 163 
acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Supervised 
athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. Address 
REVEREND THOMAS A. KILEY, O.S.A., Malvern, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Pr, Develops Leaders 1784 
For a about beautiful site, playing fields, new build- 
ing, Senior and Junior departments, experienced teachers, 
individual instruction, rates, ete., write 
Arrutr E,. Brown, Headmaster, Box C, Harrisburg, Pa. 


















120th year. Amidst 
Bellefonte Academy hunting grounds and 
fishing streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys. Cham- 
pion athletic teams. Tennis. %-mile track. Golf links 
available. Concrete pool and skating pond. Catalog. 
James S. Hughes, A.M., Princeton ’85, Headmaster, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 





Founded 1868. A 
Keystone Academy thorough preparation 
for college in a wholesome, home atmosphere. Ideally 
located in the healthful mountainous region near Scranton. 
Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; Strong Athletics; Gym- 
nasium; All Outdoor Sports. Address Curtis E. Cos, 
Principal, Box E, Factoryville, Pa. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


Prepares Boys for College or Business 
Founded 1863. Experienced teaching staff, character influences, 
beautiful and healthful location near Phila., 30-acre campus, fine 
dormitories, gymnasium, swimming-pool, athletics and school spirit 
ap peal alike to parents and boys. Illustrated catalog. 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M.A., H'dm'str., Box C, W ayne, Pa. 














PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 
a . R L I N G Li O ead Madre 


Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. Per- 
sonnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Physical Educa- 
tion, Culture Arts and College Preparatory courses. All sports, 
Gymnasium, “swimming pect. Catalog. 


Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 600, West Chester, Pa. 


INDEN HALL ics 
110 GIRLS 

Splendid ae Vacancies rar; re. Endowment permits 
tuition $750. campus, 4 bldgs. New Gym. and Pool. Highest 


academic, Be tory. secretarial cultural and Post Graduate. 
Separate Junior School. Attractive home life. Riding. Catalog 








A college with modern dormitories and 
Cedar Crest : equipment, attractive suburban site, con- 
genial campus life. Degree and certificate courses. 
Liberal Arts, A.B. ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S.; House- 
hold Arts, B.S.; Music and Expression, A.B. New De- 
partment in Religious Education and Social Service. 
Allentown, Pa Wa. C. Curtis, Litt. D., Pres. 








Pisbopt borpe Manor 


Home Economies, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression, Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding, Catalog, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 237, Bethlehem,Pa. 





4 ’ For Girls. Sub- 
Miss Sayward’s School eG ',nSi2 
phia. College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Music, Domestic Science. Physical training, Outdoor 
sports, horseback riding, Swimming. Develops character, 
mind and body. Write Dept. C. Miss JANET SayYWARD, 
Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


MCROVIAN, SEMINARY 


Founded 1742. Junior School; ‘rominery.. College, B. pe = B.S. 

















b eechwood ine. 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions of responsibility. 


VERY young woman should be trained for 

social power and individual efficiency. This 
is the aim of Beechwood. It combines the ad- 
vantages of country and city training. Complete 
courses. Junior College Departments, College 
Preparatory, Music, Art, Magazine Illustration, 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Home KEconomics, Public 
School Music, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnas- 
tics, Normal Kindergarten, Large Faculty, 
Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Large Gym- 
nasium. Large new Pipe Organ. Rates moder- 
ate. Catalog. Address Beechwood School. 


Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Philadelphia 























PENN HALL | 


1906 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


School for Girls and Junior Conservatory of Bic. 
Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood. Regu- 
lar and Special Courses. Accredited School of Music, 
Special classes for college preparation, Intensive 
training. 

New Arts Building and Auditorium completed 
before opening in September. Every dormitory room 
communicates with bath. Twenty-acre athletic field, 
twenty-five-acre campus, one-hundred-and-twenty-six- 
acre farm adjoining campus. 

May each year spent at seashore. Work not in- 
terrupted. Wholesome work and wholesome play 
make wholesome womanhood. Golf (nine holes), 
tennis, hockey, basketball, canoeing, horseback riding 
track. Catalog and views upon request. Rates $900. 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Headmaster, Box N 








MARCUM: SCH@L 


At Bryn Mawr, ten miles from 
Philadelphia. 


A suburban school that combines all 
the advantages of out-door recreation 
with the opportunities of Philadelphia’s 
best in Music, Art and Drama. 

Thorough preparation for girls go- 
ing to Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Wellesley and other Colleges, 
Special ‘diploma and certificate courses 
in Art and Music. 

For catalog address 
Harcum School, Box C, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Head of School 
Mrs. EpirH HatcHerR Harcvum, B.L, 
Mrs. L. May Wiuis, B.P., Principal. 














Junior Department of the 


Rydal Ogont3 Schoot 


A delightful home school for 

girls 9-14. On a beautiful estate i 

in the Rydal Hills, with broad 

lawns for the play-hour, sunshiny 
rooms and big fireplaces. Every 
child has the constant and tender 
care of cultured, experienced 
women. Horseback riding, swim- 
ming, tennis. Write for booklet. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND 
Rydal Montgomery Co., Pa. 




















PENNS YLVANIA—CO-ED 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Strong 
pre-medical and professional courses. Diploma 
course in music. Athletics. Interesting college 

: ife. Day and boarding students. Catalog. 
Box C, Reading, Pa. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY Po"? In; 

itiative and 
Self-reliance. Coeducational. Prepares for college or life 
work. Music, Art and Expression. Business and Home 
Economies courses. _ gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. 
Strong athletic team Endowed. ae Address 
President, Box C, Williamsport, Penn 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational. College Preparatory. 
227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual training, debating, household arts, all athletics. 
Own farm. Catalogue. 
G. A. WALTON, A.M., Prin., Box 281, George School, Pa. 

















NEW JERSEY—BOYS 








FREEHOLD ¥3: SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—~inculcates 
obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. school with 
the personal touch. Write for catalog. Address 

Mayor Cuas. M. DuncaAN, Box 64, Freehold, N. J. 








Birmingham 
School 


Established 1853 For Girls 
A beautifully located mountain school, on 
main line of P. R. R. College entrance 
examinations held at school. Superior 
musical advantages. Artistic, modern 
buildings. Cultural home atmosphere in 
which girls gain poise, self-control, grace. 

Splendid gymnasium, sunlight pool 
Winter sports and health-building ac- 
tivities. Illustrated catalog. 


“ALVAN R. GRIER, A.M., President 
Box 101 





Birmingham, Pennsylvania 

















NEW JERSE Y—BOYS 


ENNINGION 


A school for boys, founded in 1838. weimeees for 
college or business. Instructor for every 10 boys. 
10-acre athletic field, finemodern gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Library, fraternities, musical or- 
ganizations. 26-acre campus. 8milesfrom Prince- 
on in historic J ersey hillcountry. Write for “The 
Pennington Idea.” Francis Harvey Green, A.M., 
Litt.D., Headmaster, Box50,Pennington,N.J. 


BORDENTOWN WMOMR 
INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
pre to study. Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue. 
T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant. 
“bene C-5, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 

















RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Excellent college preparation. 159th year. Teachers who 
understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong Athletics 
including swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many 
cultural opportunities. State boy’s age and aim. Cata- 
logue. Wi1LL1AM P. KeLty, Headmaster, NewBrunswick,N.J. 








BLAIR 











An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 

Invites Your Personal Investigation 

of her claim to excellence in 

LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 

ATHLETICS 
Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 

glOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box C Blairstown, N. J. 











PEDDI An endowed 


school for boys 


Emphasis on preparation for College Entrance 
Board Examinations. Boys from 30 states. Grad- 
uates now in 26 colleges. 60-acre campus. “ym - 
nasium and swimming pool. Athletics for every 
boy. Six Forms including two grammar grades. 
60th year. Booklets. Address 

ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6-K Hightstown, New Jersey 








By 
President R. Riemer, Box C, Bethleh Pennsyl 
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NEW JERSEY—-BOYS WASHING TON—GIRLS 


= — . — = 


ame HUN SCHOOL KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
OF P R INC ETON OF WASHINGTON AND PARIS 


Music—Language—Dancing— Dramatic Art 
Formerly School A residential schcol for young women, offering unique and unexcelled opportunities for cultural 
br - Princeton Tutoring Schoo or professional study in an atmosphere that is both artistic and stimulating. Other art subjects, 
» a Thorough and Success- 


academic or college work arranged that student desires. All subjects elective. Tuition accord- 
jer ful College Preparation 


ing to amount of work taken. Unusual social advantages of Washington: week of opera in 
New York; preparation for foreign travel. 

+H Excellent Residence Accom- . 

Princeton modations and Recreational Princeton 



















“nie 


Mr, and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors, 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 























Harvard Opportunities Yale 
* Superior type of instruction —— - eee 
Williams for older boys preparing not Cornell | 
only to pass entrance exam- 
Dartmouth inations but to carry college Brown 
Unive‘ Pa. work with credit. Colgate | be 
Special , 
= Summer Session > 0 0 aal a 
For Illustrated Catalog Address 


School for Girls 


John G. Hun, Ph. D., 100 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 

















Appeals to discriminating mothers and com- 
mon-sense fathers. In finest residential see 
tion, with National Capital advantages. Grades, 
General Academic, College Preparato Junior 
College. Music, Art, Expression, Secretarial, 
Home Economics Interesting social life, 
cultural home influence. Athletics. Catalog. 


Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1531 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 
A high-grade Preparatory School for Boys. College en- 
trance. Business and special courses. Ideal location. 12 


i iladelphia. Writ Sata I View 
— vtirnesiparaa nies a ee a ven Junior Collegiate, High School, College Prepara- 


Mayor C. M. LoreNce, Supt., Box 403, Wenonah, N. J. tory Forms. Household Science, Secretarial Scienc 


Music, Art. City and country advantages. — 


Secretary, Oakerest, Washington, D. 
Boys’ college preparatory. 22 miles from New York. 
Upper and Lower schools. 


Address Box C, Essex Fells, N. J. 




















AIRMONT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Courses: College Preparatory. 
Two Year College. 
Two year diploma courses in Music, Art, Domestic 


NEW JERSE Y—GIRLS T. MARGARET’S 


School for Girls 
















For reliable information about schools and colleges 


consult A Real School in the Nation's Capital Science, Business Expression, Costume Design. 
Tue Cosmopouitan Epucationat DepartTMENT E P See Resources of Go — Utilized. 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City xceptionally thorough preparation for 6th Year. Students from 45 States. 


Catalog and full information on request. 
Fairmont School, 2103 S St., Washington, D. C. 


|) warrowaz PARR? 
SEMINARY | |: 





college, with special courses in 
music, art, secretarial and do- 
mestic science. Outdoor sports. 
A school for serious work in the de- 
lightful environment of Washington. Near 
Rock Creek Park. Careful social training 

and home atmosphere. Non-sectarian. 
For Catalog, address 


Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, Box C 








































California and Connecticut Aves. + JAMES E. AMENT 
Washington, D. C. Ph.D., LL.D. 


. | oe eh President 
M ssGll DNER PRINCETON cat Pa 
he GUNSTON HALL ome, 








Girls 12 to 21. Mile from town, 57 acres Two-year Junior College 
Preparation for the Major Colleges and College A school for girls. Est. 1892. Preparatory and with special and vocational 
Entrance Board Examinations. Advanced Courses academic courses. Two years graduate and college work. courses. College Prepara- 
for Surplus Credits in College Entrance Studies. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. tory. 32 buildings. Send 


Junler, General. 2-year Graduate Courses. Music, Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal. ia nay far ey 
Art, xpression, ancing, Secretarial, Domesti ? Address egistrar Ox 
Science. Athletics, Riding. ee 1918 Florida Ave., Washington, D. 115, Forest Glen. Md. 


MISS LAURA M. GILDNER, AM. Prin. 
R.F.D.-2, » Princeton, N. J sheboe 


— . THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
eee coeerere Chevy Chase School 


y " tors. Fall term opens September 21st. Dormitories. Catale ast yeirs of high school; two year advanced elective 
1409-C Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. c. course. Spec fal emphasis on music, art, drama. Twelve-acre campus; 
Py advantages of the national capital. Address FREDERIC 
ERN it BARRINGTON, Ph.D., Box C, Chevy Chase School, Washing- 
— ton, Cc. 


A country school for girls WASHINGTON—BOYS = 
College Preparatory, General or as SOUTHERN. “BO YS” 


Post-graduate courses. Also Art, 
Music, Home Economics, Secre- 


tarial a ene. Planned for AY 
thorough work, happy school life Ih SWA L ay 
and development of gracious é CNOO 


manners and _ healthy bodies. 













































































pga sels gg ~ mo pitts og td A school giving special nein See hos A military academy of highest standards: country lo- 
Viek’ wit ‘Philadeiphte . Gem- colleges of ae — Permich Washington a oe cation in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong 
nasium. Catalog. Under direc- Annapolis. ne “> or Y dhoer epee ith me faculty; close personal Supervision ; parental disci- 
tion of Episcopal Church. lightful suburban location combined wi = pline; small classes. Junior Unit R.O.T.C. 16-acre 
vantages of National Capital. Lower school for campus; large —— flelds and 2-mile lake; golf. 
SISTER EDITH CONSTANCE, younger boys. Close association of boys with Summer ccuatane’ QCaalaae Gein tenes. tian pO nes 
Principal masters. Interesting trips to historic 28. OL. SANDY BEAVER, Box C, Gainesville, Ga. 
Box 440 Burlington, N. J. Athletics to appeal to every boy—five fields, tr 
tennis, horseback riding, gymnasium. For catalog i. ail 
“tag address BaP ae 














E. SWAVELY, Headmaster 


**A Good School for Girls”’ Box C. _ Manassas, Virginia 
Close, personal touch and instruction for each girl. | 


Thorough college preparation. Six diploma courses, 
Military Academy 














Fine democratic spirit, sensible dress regulations, 








happy schoo] life, Beautiful hill country near New 
York si Swi ing pool. 
hf py en en Course for men of ambi- | (Roller’s School) 
Electrical a —_ limited time. A modern schocl with a country location in the 
ayaa TREVORROW, D.D., President 4000 men trained. famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 
Hackettstown, N. J. Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elee- by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni- 


trical versities. Army Officers detailed by the War 
a - 


b e including Department. Junior R. O C. $300,000 plant 

CENTENARY COLLEGIATE | ngineering iif | | He tad PBS NY cl 
| od improvements. ” splendic 1 “athletic ‘fle “ia. 300 3g ; 

| subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing | Saas : : 22 " 

NST) taught by experts. Students construct motors, install J | ——— Band of 24 piece Able faculty of college 


wiring, test electrical machinery. Course complete | small classes and individual instruction 


Supervis athletics. Rifle range and target prac- 
I O ¥ tice under personal supervision Enrollment limited 
n ne ear | to 275. Boys from 22 states and 4 foreign countries 


last year. Fifty-ninth session begins September 2 23rd. 













| 
Prepare for your profession in the most inter- | I $650. 
esting city in the world. Established in § | Rates $65 
1893. Free catalog Member of the Association of Military ‘ea 

a " and Schools of the United States. 
BLISS RLECTRICAL SCHOO8. For catalog address Col. T. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. 
356 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. S.. Roller, Jr., Prins., Fort Defiance, Virginia. 






































SOUTHERN—BOYS 








STAUNTON 


/La Military Academy 


\ An Ideal Home School for Manly 
Boys. Boys 10 to 20 years old 

\ prepared for the Universities, 

\ Government Academies or Busi- 
} ness. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. Academy siaty-four 










years old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Charges Ahh Illustrated catalog. Address 
Thos. H. Russell. B.S., Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 





Fishburne Military School 


R. 0. 7.0. 









under U. 
War Department NA 
46th year. In Blue *< 


Ridge Mountains, 1300 
ft. altitude, 4 hours from 
Washington. Prepares — foi \. 
universities and business life. 
Small classes. One teacher for “.-~™ 
every ten cadets. New $250,000 “\ 
fireproof buildings. Swimming pool anu ~ 
all athletics. For catalog write 


COLONEL MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal 
Box C, Waynesboro, Virginias 





MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


BINGHA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
“The Land of the sky’’ 


(32 years of successful train- 
ing. Superb location in world- 
famous climate. Health record 
unsurpassed. Buildings one- 
story brick, on cottage plan, for 
Safety, sanitation and_ service. 
Thorough training by experienced 
ar ey. in small classes. 

Unit. All athletics. National patronage: 
) school for boys 12 to 14. Address Box C. 


COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
COL. :S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 














a 








Colambas Military Academy 


Preparatory school with nation-wide patronage 
and refining influences. Half-million dollar plant 
built by U. S. Government. 67-acre campus of 
jlue Grass on main line railway. All athletics 

*’. under army officers. Peparation for 
college. English-Business Course for boys not en- 
tering college. Junior school. Fixed charges $620. 
Catalog. Give boy’s age and grade, 

COL. C. E. CROSLAND, President 


Box 420, Columbia, Tennessee 








FORK UNION Xéxbeny 
ACADEMY 
Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new 
barracks, gymnasium, etc. Complete equipment 
for all sports. Aided and inspected by War Dept. 
O. T. C. 28th year. Send for catalog. Address 
Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Fork Union, Va. 











“MUNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade, Modi- 
fied military system. Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 ft. 
alt. 83 miles east Nashville, Moderate rates, Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


-SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


An ideal boy’s world of 8,000 acres. Genuinely thor- 
ough college preparation. Small classes. Careful direction, 
Interested, intelligent leadership; fine associations. New 
$125,000 fireproof barracks. All athletics. Founded 
1868. Catalog. Address Registrar, Box C, Sewanee, Tenn. 

















BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Ideal for training boys in character and_ scholarship. 
Thirty miles south of Nashville, New buildings, Im- 
proved facilities. Endorsed by eminent educators. 31st 
year. U. S. Officer detailed. Member Association of 
Military Colleges and Schools. Read our catalogue. 
Address Box 3, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, One of America’s foremost 
college preparatory schools. Special 
department for boys below high-school 
age. Superior appointments; unexcelled faculty; all 
athletics. Delightfully situated on rage River 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia. Catalog. 
Mvrray Peasopy BrusH, Ph.D., Port Deposit, Md. 











BLAS KS TONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


a the Healthful Piedmont Region of Virginia. College Preparatory 
@ Business Administrative Courses. Best Home Influences. 
Modern Fireproof Equipment. All Sports. For Booklet, “‘How the 
Boy Lives,’ address Col. E. 8. Ligon, Pres., Box A, Blackstone, Va. 





At’ t urch 


The VIRGINIA BOYS SCHOOL on SALT WATER 
On Rapped ock estuary of Chesapeake Bay. College Preparation. 65 boys 
9 to 19 years. $100,000 buildings. Be acres. Illustrated booklets or cata 
on request. Box C, Christchurch, Middlesex Co., 

















ennessee 


Military Institute 





> Box 313 





Superior preparation for ollege‘or business insured 
by an experienced faculty, special study hours, 
modern classrooms and laboratories. Unusually suc- 
cessful in training boys, with a staff that understands 
boys and how to teach them. Efficient military 
training and carefully supervised athletics develop 
sturdy bodies. Year-round outdoor sports. Mild, 
healthful climate. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Moderate charges. Catalog. 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 














SOUTHERN—GIRLS 





COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 
Episcopal. Four years high school followed by two 
years of college. Special courses. Individual work. 
Fine climate and health record. For 90 years it 
has combined the charm and dignity of the South 
with the highest scholarship. Athletic games, riding, 
tennis, swimming. Delightful environment. Moderate 
rates. For catalog address Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, 
President, Box D, Columbia, Tennessee. 





A Select School Preparing 
Girls for Leading Colleges 


FA offers the first year of College Courses. Healthful 

location with superb view of mts. Alt. 2300 feet. 
Steam heated buildings. Small classes, individual 
attention. Teachers with college degyees. Piano, voice, 
violin, harmony, art. home economics. Physical culture, 
horseback riding,-outings at Camp Greystone. _ For catalog 
address 


Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box A, Hendersonville, N. C. 

















For GIRLS AND 


extensive grounds, 











Excellent academic standards, 
charming dignity of the South. 
meet individual needs. Strong Art and Music 
Expression, Physical Training, Domestic 
sports. Swimming pool and gymnasium. 
be made at once. Booklets on request. Address 











BELMONT 


the most modern and complete equipment plus the 
Ward-Belmont offers 2 years college, 


Science, 
References required. 


WARD-BELMONT, Belmont Heights, Box 2, Nashville, Tenn. 














YOUNG WoMEN 







4 years preparatory work to 
Special emphasis on edterstnne, 
Horseback riding and_ outdooi 

Applications for 1925-26 should 





Departments. 
Secretarial. 













rrr 



























oye 
Hargrave Military Academy 
Formerly Chatham Training School. Essentials of educa- 
tion without frills. College preparation and commercial 
courses, $250,000 School supported mainly by {rent 
Not__conducted for profit. Rate $390.00. Catalog. 
A. H. CAMDEN, A.B., President, Box C, Chatham, Va. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the heart of the Bluegrass. 33rd year. College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. Small classes. Thorough 
instruction. Strong athletics. New gymnasium. Rates 
$550. Catalogue. Address Box 325, Cou. W. R. NELson, 
Supt., Millersburg, Ky. 


for Boys 
An accredited preparatory school of high standards and 
resultful methods. Junior Dept. Located in Picturesque 


“Land of the Sky.’’ Address: J. R. Sandifer, Head- 
master, Box C., Hendersonville, North Carolina, 











: ee 
Greenbrier Military School 
Modern school, 7 miles from White Sulphur Springs. 
2300 Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. 0. R.R. Station 
Ronceverte. New buildings and equipment, including 

Gymnasium. Charges $600. Catalog. Address 
Col. H. B. Moore, A. M., Prin.,Box 15, Lewisburg, W. Va. 





Massanutten Academy 


A college preparatory school for manly boys. Classes average 12 
students. Betoiarsanto, plus character. mary modified, for dis- 
soles: ane oat) Walley values. 

Shen: alley, near Washington. Modern equipment, hand- 
some t pa All athletics, music, 27th y: 


$600. 
Howard J. Benchoff, A.M., Pd.D., Headmaster, Box 50, Woodstock, Va. 





GuuF CoAST 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Open the year ‘round. Our graduates 
accredited at Harvard, West Point and 
Annapolis. Athletics, water sports. Sep- 
gh Fggec Seem and campus for boys 

7tol Non-sectarian. Write for cata- 
log. ulf Coast ener Academy. 
R-3, Guipore Miss 





2, 















Send Us The Boy and We Will Return You The Man 








Randolph- Macon Academy 


Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 






A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. ge 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. $20 

quipment. Prepares for College or Setentine 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $500. § session opens September 22, 
1925. For catalog address 

CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., 






Principal. 
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Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 


Nationally patronized school 
emphasizing the two-year Junior 
College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics, 
Secretarial, Physical Education. 
On the Gulf. Delightful climate. 
Year-round sports. Catalog. 


RICHARD G. COX, Pres., 
Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 
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For Girls 
One of tl 
buildings. 
of Virgin! 
Elective, | 








Mrs. Ger 
erate 


————— 


AVERI 


1859. H.S. 
tractive new 
Music, Home 
Illus. catalogs 
(Harvard), } 








Mart! 
for young w' 
vation, 61s 
work. Musi 
ical Educatic 
Terms $520. 





to -18 year 
Mluetrated c 





Mary Baldv 
For YOUNG 
cinta. Tern 
Virginia. 

Courses: Col 
4 years. Mi 
letics. Gym 


Fort Le 


For girls. Di 
Valley. Coll 
Music, Art, 
swimming p 
catalog, add: 


HAN 


In heart of w 
College for | 
courses. Mu 
ous life in a 
book address 


Sou 


A 








For girls. 
years; sen 
vantages. 


sore 








Vircinia, D 


College proves 
to colleg: V 
tractive | home 
System. Rate 
Principal. 


cH 


For Girls. 
Washington, 
line railroa 
tive Course: 
Art, Expres 
Healthful ce! 
golf, fleld « 
John Noble 
Preside 
Box | 
Basic Stz 
Waynesbor 
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VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus, Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domes- 
s tic Science, Jour- 
nalism, Secretarial 
and Library 
Courses. European 
and American Col- and 3 a - iat ee a: 
lege and University fi ; : 
Instructors. Ath- ‘ pnge ‘ ? - 
letics. Students b : BN 4b) Modern Buildings ~ Every rom connecting bath. (| =F 
from 32. states. te & es 


Mattie P. Harris, ce B- SULLINS COLLEGE or = 


President, Box Z. VIRGINIA PARK 























Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President i + 88 : Aga Ya, ee 
= ; For Girls and Young Women \ 











Pag 
“a as | Beautiful situation in Elevated Park over- 
x x looking the City of Bristol, in the healthful 
AVERETT COLLEGE Fer Young Wo- Wy mountain climate of ‘Old Virginia’. Founded 
men, Founded = Riding Club 1870, rebuilt completely in 1917. Modern 
1859. H.S. and Jr. College Courses. Accredited. At- jp it : new buildings, every room has a bath at- 
tractive new bldgs. Mod. Equip., Gym., Swimming pool. . tached. Health record unexcelled. Fine out- 
Music, Home Econom., Secretarial, Art, etc. Rates $465. oe: door life. Horseback-riding. Swimming and 
Illus, catalogue and view book, James P. Crart, A.M. et Gymnastics are given to every pupil without 
(Harvard), Pres., Box CO, Danville, Va. oe eed (a extra cost. 100-acre campus with beautiful 
" lake and water sports. ACCREDITED College 
* : 3% ioenans =e Junior College Courses. Music, Art, 
s : ixpression, Domestic Science, Journalism, and Secre- 
Martha Washington College 3 j tarial Courses. Students from 40 states and foreign 
foryoung women. Delightful climate. 2200 feet ele- ’ countries. Early application advised and_ references 
vation, Bi Lia P years Leggy in 2 years college requested. For CATALOGUE and views, address 
work. usic, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Phys- : 
ical Education, Secretarial Science. References required. W. E. MARTIN, PED, Fventtont, 
Terms $520. C. D. Curtis, Pres. Box C, Abingdon, Va. , Box G, Bristol, Va. 








Lake Sycamore 2 feature of out door life an acre campus 


t 


THE fan CHES SCHOOL NEAR ITS UNIVERSITY 
Episcopal. Exceptional environment of cul- 
ture. Thorough College Preparation. Girls 

8 to-18 years. Mountain Climate. Open Air Methods. 
Mustrated Catalog. Box C, Charlottesville, Va. 














Mary Baldwin College and Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For YounG Lapies. Established 1842. STauNTON, ViR- 
cinta. Term begins Sept. 10th. In Shenandoah Valley of 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 





Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. FOR WOMEN 60 MINUTES FROM WASHINGTON 
Courses: Collegiate, 4 years, A.B. Degree; Preparatory, 

4 years. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Ath- Advantages Courses 

letics. Gymnasium and Field. Catalog. Near Baltimore. Large Literary Certificate Music Certificate 





wooded campus. Fire- pyomestic Scie 2e 

proof buildings. Pri- Domestic Science z 4 a 

- Winchester, vate baths. Swimming .. ae a >. S. egree 

Fort Loudoun Seminary {inshester Pool, Pige-organ ait Secretarial Certificate BO Dearee 
For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah out-door sports. De- Kincergarten Certificate Sf Eee 

Valley. College Preparatory, Literary and Business courses, mand for Graduates. Physical Education - SSS. WCE 


National patronage. Certificate Also Preparatory Dept. 


For Catalog address: Box 6-C, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


RENA 


COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


For Young Women 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Music, Art, Languages. Domestic Science. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor exercises. Terms $500. or 
catalog, address Box 276, Katharine Glass Greene, Pres, 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


In heart of world-famous Bluegrass region. Standard Junior 
College for women. High School and College Preparatory 
courses. Music. Art. Home Economics. Wholesome, joy- 
ous life in a wonderful school home. For catalog and view 
book address Hamilton College, Dept. B, Lexington, Ky. 























x 





ne 












-—~o 6 





Pe 4 


Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. College Preparatory, 4 
years; seminary and coilegiate, 2 years. Cultural ad- 
vantages, Busts. _Art, Expr ssion, Home Economics, 
ES m ‘ Physical Education 
and Commercial 
courses. Especially 
noted for Health, 
Home Life, Char- 








+ amg Riding. 











58tl . 
aes Standard courses leading to the 
R. L. Durham, Pres. degrees of A. B., B. O. and Mus. B. 
Box 912 Special students in music, oratory 


Buena Vista, Va. and art—household economics—sec- 
retarial branches and physical cul- 
ture. 

Faculty of 40 college graduates— 
student body of 500, thirty states 
represented—non-sectarian, seven 
fraternities—Homelike atmosphere, 
democratic spirit, Student Self- 
Government. 


Combines best features of 
School, Club and Home 


Modern equipment. 96 acres, 32 
buildings, including up-to-date gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Health- 
ful climate in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Outdoor 
sports, riding, boating, etc. 














VirGINiA, Danville. 


Randolph-Macon Institute Fo8,_s1Rts. 
eee pe prenaratery and special courses for those not eee to go 
cal and Instrumental Music, and Expression. t- 
tractive | home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon 
ee Rates $500. Catalog. Address JoHN C. SIMPSON, A.M 


Fairfis Hall 


For Girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains, four hours from 
Washington, twenty minutes from Staunton. Two main 
line railroads. Thorough College Preparatory and Elee- 
tive Courses, with one year of graduate work. Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Economics, Secretarial. 35 acres. 
Healthful climate, Lithia spring water. Riding, 
golf, field and water sports. $600. Catalog. 
John Noble Maxwell 
President 
Box C, 
Basic Station 
Waynesboro, Va. 






















For Particulars address 


BRENAU, Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 
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WES TERN—GIRLS 





ASHLEY HALL A girl’s school offering a 
broad variety of courses, 

including college preparation, and normal courses in 
Kindergarten and Physical Training. Modern equipment. 
Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. Catalogue. Address 
a V. McBEz, M. A., Principal. Box C, Charleston, 
Junior College 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE prcp°" risichine 


One year or two year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestie Science, Social Training. Gym. 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages, Rat2 $700, 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 206 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE 


FOR GIRLS. 
Select school. 64th session. Convenient to Washington. 
Music, French, Secretarial Courses. _Out-of-door sports, 
KaTHERINE D. Carr, Prin., Box 12, Warrenton, Va. 


GARRIGOR, EQREST 


Modern — equipped. In the ponutitos Spring Valle: y near og 
timore. rato General Finishing, intermedia Music 
Art. Horseback Riding iz. "For catalog and booklet naiiron 

Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LiVINGSTON, Box C, Garrison, Md. 


STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-second Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. 
Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hits, A.B., Box A. 

















Virginia Intermont College 


For Girls and Young Women. 42nd yr. 30 states. High School and 
Junior College. usic, Ho ome Economics, Secretarial Courses, 
Expression, Art. Outdoor sports in na CG mountain climate (Inter- 


mon G Pool, P' e Baths. 
Pres., Box 135, Bristol Va, 4: G- NOFFSINGER, 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 buildings, 
Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500—$750. Catalog. 
Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box C, Cleveland, Tenn. 


WESTMOORLAND COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


Folly accredited Junior College. Academy and Grades Marvelous 
Shristian ideals, out-door life. Special Courses: Piano, 
y Violin, Art, Ixpress ion, Secretarial Courses, Home _ Eco- 
eimmion; Physical Training, Kindergarten i raced Moderate 
Rat Summer Session. For catalcg ad 
ST ANEORD, President, 
Westmoorland College, San Antonio, Texa Box 1106C. 


SOUTHERN—CO-ED 
The Routh Pines School 


(Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines.) Home and school 
for children 6-14. Grade subjects, French, Music. Af- 
ternoons devoted to out-door recreation. More personal 
supervision and cheerful spirit than can be found in large 
school. 




















Samarkand, 
N.C. 
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ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
A standard college. A.B., S., B.M. degrees. Profes- 
sional training in Music, Art, Publie Speaking, Domestic 
Science, Secretarial and Physical Education, New Gym- 
nasium with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For 
catalog address Illinois Woman’s College, Box E, Jack- 
sonville, Ills. 


Oberlin Kindergarten—Primary Training School 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 

and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission 

to wes in order of application. a ane address 
Miss Rose C. Dean, 125 E 


UDOR HALL 


School for Girls 


College Preparatory. General Course. 

Music. Art. Roof playground. Swim- 

ming pool. Horseback riding. Fire- 
proof. Write for catalog to 














Miss FREDONIA ALLEN Indianapolis — 


The SMEAD SCHOOL 


for Girls Est.1884 
Boarding and Day School. Boarding department 
limited. Excellent college preparatory courses, ac- 
credited by all colleges. Music and Art are made 
factors in each student’s development. Physical Edu- 
cation, Home Economics. Outdoor dramatics and 
sports. Write for catalog 
HE MISSES ANDERSON, Principals 

2019 Schaol Place Toledo, Ohio 




















Academic, Callens Pepemnees and 


cat y eee Y4 Junior College courses. Fully ac- 
‘ arre § &@ credited. Co-operative with the 
University of pee Prepares for 
all colleges and universities. 

School for Exceptional advantages in mu- 
sic, art, home economics and dra- 
@ maticart. All athletics, including 
pecpengek Ae: SSanaat re fire: 
asket ba ome School in fire- 
CH TCA GO proof buildings, with spacious 

grounds, —— on finest moulosen’. 42nd year. 
Fall term ns September 28rd. For catalog and book 
of views, address I Box 22, 4515 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. 










XFORD 
ojjege/ Women 


Founded 1830 

Grade: Standard four-year course 
with B.A. degree. Household 
Economics with B.S. degree. 

Special Courses: Violin, Cello, 
Voice, Piano with B.M. degree 
Two-year normal courses in 
Household Economics, Public 
School Music and Art. 

Faculty: Trained in foremost uni- 
versities of Hurope and America. 

Location: In beautiful, healthful 
college town, one hour from 
Cincinnati. 

Rates: $450. bi ll for ‘Seven 
Points’? and cata 


ELEANOR N. ADAMS, Ph. D., President, Box 2, OXFORD, Ohio 














unior College 


Frances Shimer School *4',co 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
new college dormitory. Campus 25 acres. College 
department two years with diploma. Four years 
academy work. Home Economics. Musi¢. Art. Golf. 
Hockey. 73rd year. Term opens September 9, 1925. 


Catalog. Address 
Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 


Box 606, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois 






















Lindenwood 
College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 
One of the oldest and 
most progressive colleges for 
women in the Southwest. 
Founded 1827. Two and 
four year courses. Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts and Voca- 
tional departments. 
Excellent Music School 
Special courses in Home 
Economics, Art, Oratory and 
Business. 138 acres. Swim- 
ming pool, golf. Catalog. 
JOHN L. ROEMER, D.D., President 
Box 325, St. Charles, Missouri 


Roemer Hall 














HILLCREST, Miss Davison’s School 


For girls from 5 to 14. Best home influ- 
ences. Limited number. Unusual advantages in music. 
Only normal, healthy children are accepted. Miss Sarah 
M. Davison, Prin., Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


noxville Schools for GIRLS 


St. Mary’s (Episcopal). Admits all denominations. 
58th year. ACCREDITED. Secretarial, Music, 
Dom, Sci., Social Service. Athletics. Ages 13 to 
21. Also ‘“‘St. Margarets’? for girls 5 to 12. 
CATALOG of DeanF. C. CaRRINGTON, KNOXVILLE, ILL. 


16th year. 








H A R D I N A Junior College for Young Women 


Accredited, endowed. Two-year college with high school 
dept. Modern dormitories, Gym, Pool, Athletic Fields. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Business, etc, 
Three hours from St. Louis. For catalog, address 
HARDIN COLLEGE, Mexico, Missouri, Dept. A. 





Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. Girls 
prepared for all colleges. General courses, music, art, 
domestic science. Catalog. 

Miss ANNA A. RayMOND, A.M., Principal, Box C. 


Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minnesota 


Episcopal school for girls. New modern, fire-proof build- 
ing and gymnasium. Junior college, college preparatory 
and general courses. Advantages in music and art. Large 
campus for outdoor sports. Rr. Rev. F. A. McCELWAIN, 
Rector. AMy Lovisp Lowey, Principal, Box Z, 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1898. College preparatory and general courses. 
Strong on fundamentals. Much personal attention. Large 
athletic fleld. Upper and Lower School. Address 
Dean, Columbus School for Girls,. Columbus, Ohio. 


National Kindergarten ND, ELEMENTARY 


39th year. (Accredited.) Summer School June 19 to July 
31, 1925. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories on 
College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 

Dept. 52, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

















(Hicaco NorMALScHoo1: 
of Physical Fducation 


For Women 
Two Year Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 4 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Graduates from accredited High Schools ad- 
mitted without examination. 
Strong Faculty of experienced men and women, 4 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 
22nd Year Opens September 21, 1925 4 
For catalog and book of views address 
Frances Musselman, agg Box. 23 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


L. 




















Ferry Hall 


A school which appeals to girls preparing 
for leading colleges and to high schoo! graduates 
desiring advanced courses. The broadening 
interests acquired at Ferry Hall enrich the 
daily life and contribute to a happy, useful 
womanhood. 

Attractive campus extends to beach front on 
Lake Michigan. Suburban to Chicago. Splen- 
did gymnasium, swimming pool, all outdoor 
sports, Horseback riding. RS year. Catalog. 

ne * Rag ISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
x 301, Lake Beery Mise 


O a k WH a l l St. Paul's ietinction School 


72nd year. Boarding and Day. 
College preparatory, general, domestic science courses. Music 
dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big new gym- 
nasium. Numbers, limited. Attactive home life. Booklet. 
nd MRS. R. A ORE, Principals 
378 Holly P vss hy Peak Minn, 


GRAFTON HALL * wrsejunicr Csisee” 

. t. i 
f or GIRLS etl. Art, Blame comemicn See 
buildings. Beautiful grounds, Limited _ registration. 


Catalogue and views free upon request. Address REgIs- 
TRAR, Box C. M., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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ELGI ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


69th year. Unusually high record 
for ‘passing college entrance examinations. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic field. Athletics for every boy un- 
der expert coaches. Endowed, permitting moderate rates, 
Address Kar! C. Stouffer, Supt., Box P, Elgin, Ill. 
MILITARY 


MORGAN PARK eho eny 


‘ollege preparatory. Separate grade school. Exceed- 
ingly strong faculty. Small classes. Country surround- 
ings. Supervised recreational activities for everyone. 
Address Col. H. D. Abells, Supt., Box 100, Morgan Park, 
Chicago, Ill. 











° eye e 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.0.T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. Col. J. C. 
Troutman, Supt., Box E, Roswell, N. 


QNARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains for character. 4 modernly equipped build- 
ings. 85 miles south of Chicago. College preparatory and 
business. Endowed—hence moderate expense. Send for 
catalog to: Col. J. C. Bittinger, Supt., Box C, Onarga, IL 








Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty —— For catalog address 

‘OL. 


E. Y. Burton, Pres. 
Box 121, Mexico, Missouri. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point Methods. Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com- 
mercial, College Preparatory, General. Summer school— 
5 weeks here, 5 weeks Clear Lake, Iowa. Catalog. 
Cou. F. Q. Brown, D.D., Supt., Epworth, Iowa. 











Leading Schoo! In 
Engineering 
Architecture 

Drafting 


Enter at any time. Opportu- 
D. 4. Eventne Cl nities for self-support = 
ee wee etnaying. Write for cop’ 


Earn While Learning out “Blue Book,’ ” nailetee 
2-yr. dipl 3-yr. ds 
Chicago Technical College, Dept, G14, 118. 26th St, Chicage 
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“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


Above are the Captains of the Academy 
teams, football, basketball, crew, baseball 
and track. These lads have put themselves 
in harmony with the St. John’s system 
and are already reaping their reward in 
sound bodies, alert minds, and qualities 
of leadership. 

The opportunities by which they have 
profited are open to any boy who is willing 
to co-operate, who wants to learn the joy 
of overcoming, to feel the thrill of accom- 
a 

John’s training is in the hands of 
os ‘who have made it a life work. They 
are specialists. They know how to com- 
bine sympathy with force, and under- 
standing with firmness. 

Place your boy under the inspirational 
guidance of these men. Send for catalog. 


Box 2F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


St. Tohn's Piven 


EPISCOPAL THE a RUGBY 








Pille“ury Academy 


An endu ollege preparatory school for boys 
80% of gi tuates go to college. Individual in- 
struction. Supervised dormitories. 16 acres of 


well-kept lawn and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. 
Unusual facilities for athletics, including swimming, 
tennis, track and field sports. Military drill. Rate 
0. For illustrated catalog address 

MILO B. PR Principal 

* Box 397-B, Owatonna, Minn. 











MILITARY SCHOOL 

A college preparatory school with military regime 

for alertness, erect carriage and discipline. Aim: 
not to make soldiers, but men. Very small classes 
under manly, aggressive leaders. Boys imbibe the 
spirit of initiative. Vocatiohal guidance. Complete, 
modern equipment. Special courses for young boys. 
Athletics. Rate $550. Catalog. 
Col. Clyde R. Terry, Pres., Box 17, Aledo, Illinois 














41ST YEAR 


IA 
ILITARY INSTITUTE 


A working, progressive school which develops initia- 
tive and leadership. Essentially college prepara- 
tory, but fits for business life. A military system 
that produces healthy, active bodies and erect, 
manly carriage. - Our ideal: The scholarly gentle- 
man with sound moral character and right prin- 
ciples. Long, enviable record. Finest social and 
recreational activities. Summer Camp, July— 
August. Member <Ass’n Military Colleges and 
Schools of U.S. For catalog address Col. Orvon 
Graff Brown, President, Box 251. 


GERMANTOWN DAYTON, Oo H I °o 








KEMPER 


MILITARY S$ 














New gymnasium, one of finest in the country 

Est. 1844. High School and Junior College. 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
y & comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
712 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 














ULVER MILITARY 
| ACADEMY 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 
Culver stands for exeellence—in work or in 
| play! Small classes, flexible courses, a high 


academic standard and an experienced teaching 
| staff enable Culver to excel in college prepara- 








At Western Reserve Academy, an 
endowed school for boys, hard 


tion. Culver graduates enter 45 or 50 colleges 
every year. 


A system of intercompany athletics has 
work, eager play and a character resulted in practically 100% volunteer partici- 
building curriculum combine for pation in sports and developed a splendid 

physique for every cadet. The unsurpassed 

effective college preparation. equipment—six acres under cover for all sports, 

ie x hundreds of acres out-of-doors, a magnificent 

Located at Hudson, Ohio, in an riding hall, swimming pool, modern classrooms 

© : and laboratories—put it in the front rank of 

atmosphere of wholesome sim preparatory schools, Write for beautifully 
plicity, Western Reserve Academy illustrated catalog. 


has inspiring traditions which 
help to teach every pupil the value 
of co-operation and the 
meaning of responsibility. 

For terms and catalogue write 
Registrar | 


Western Reserve Academy | 
Hudson, Ohio 


The Adjutant’s Aid=. Culver, Indiana 



























WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY 


LOS ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL | OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Superior college preparation in healthy climate and ligh, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 


opts 7 . s academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certifi- 
American environment of a real Western Ranch. A cow cates admit to colleges Athletics. A. M. HENSHAW, 


pony for every boy. Limited to 20. Address Superintende 
A. J. Connell, Director, Box C, Otowi, Sandoval Co., N. Mex. OHIO, COL L KE GE HILL, (near Cincinnati) Box 44 


WENTWORTH 


LEXINGTON, MO. 43 MILES FROM KANSAS CITY 
Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. HIGH SCHOOL, JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE and SEPARATE GRADE SCHOOL for younger boys. 5(-acre campus. Indoor 


swimming pool with heated and filtered water. All athletics. Accredited. Government super 
vision. R. O. T. C. For catalog address COL. S. SELLERS, Box C, Lexington, Mo. 


Laying field telephone 






































Recitation Building 





Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


NON-MILITARY HONOR IDEALS 


DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma admits to ALL 
certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, ete 
67TH YEAR. An endowed school, not for profit. Non-military with friendly 
co-operation between faculty and students—develops character and good 
comradeship. Modern buildings. Thorough physical training and all athletics. 
One hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. For Catalogue address: 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 118, Lake Forest, III. 

















COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 


DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


The coupon below will assist you in making your school or camp problem 
clear to us. Fill in the blank spaces and mail to us. If you wish to 
write more fully we shall be glad to have you do so. The use of our 
service does not in the least obligate you. 


NADIE: ca0x 


REI os ina Dad yh KG bh wear b ees OWS vida lckaip anes 
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Particular type of school or camp desired.............2.506. 





























WESTERN—BOYS 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 


PACIFIC COAST—GIRLS 











SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 

Military training under ex- 
perts detailed by U. 8S. War 
Dept. All athleties under 8 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 


acres, Business course, Sum- 
mer School. Address 
Box C, Faribault, Minn. 

























A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
in atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys. 
Summer Pn: 9 Rey. Charles Herbert Young, 
S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated catalog and 
additional information address 


The Registrar, Howe, Indiana 


VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody—Thorough 
college preparation. 8000-acre, completely 
equipped western ranch. Intensive instruc- 
tion by col'ege graduates to meet college 
entrance requirements, with real ranch 
and mountain life. Each boy has his own 
horse. Polo, Trapping, Rifle Range, Ath- 
letics, Week-end saddle trips. Catalog. 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York City. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Graduates enter college without 
examination. Also Business Courses. Boys 
taught “how to study”. 47th year. Char- 
acter-building. Moderate rate. Apply early. For 
CATALOG, address MAJor RALPH L. JACKSON, Prin. 


























WESTERN—CO-ED 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fifth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong departments in Musie and Expression. 
Rates $500. Eart W. Hampsuin, Principal, Box F2, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


~ Wayland ‘Academy 


Founded 1855. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
A true home school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics. 
Music. Send for Booklet. Edwin P. Brown, Box E C, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SummerSchool June 29-August7,1925. OutdoorPaintintg,C ommer- 
cial Art, Teachers’ Training, etc. For illustrated Catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. C. M., 438"Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER TERM OPENS JULY 6th 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 28th 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Design, Costume, 
Printing Arts, Dramatic Arts and Teacher Training. 
For the catalog address RayMoND P. EnsiGNn, Dean, 


THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 























COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 


~ Rockford College for Women | 


A college of distinguished graduates. A.B., B.S., A.M. de- 
grees. Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate, in. athletics. _An intimate college with many 
stude nt activities. -Write for catalog and book of views. 
Wm. A. Maddox, Ph. D., President, Box C.M., Rockford,Ill. 





Cali forni a 
ilitary Academy 
- 


of Palo Alto 


A distinctive school of high stand- 
ards, with best modern equip- 





ment. In Santa Clara Valley, 
famous for sunshine and almost ae 
perfect climate. 28-acre school estate adjoins 


Stanford University. Big swimming pool and bath 
house. Fine athletic field; all sports and all- 
year outdoor life. 

Scholastic work under experienced specialists. 
Classes limited to 10. West Point military train- 
ing directed by ex-officers of regular army. Care- 
ful social training. For catalog address 

Registrar, Mayfield, California 











MALIFORNIA 


arenes SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ON MILITARY 


Formerly ‘samme Military Academy © 


Thorough preparation for Eastern 
and Western Universities 


Undenominational 
Under Christian Influences 
Modern Conveniences and 
Equipment 
Careful Supervision 
Splendid 
i Pool 





Full program of Sports. 
; - 
a 





For illustrated catalog address 
C. M. WOOD, R.D. 2, Box 81-C 


Pasadena, Cal. 














PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the atmos- 
phere of sympathy, understanding 
and encouragement for their little 
boys at Page. This is the er 
school of its kind in Amer 

The _ catalog will ourely. ‘interest 
you. Write for it to 


ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY 





Tacoma Washington 
An Episcopal school for girls, founded in 1884, 
New $500,000 building opened September 1924, 
Campus of ten acres overlooking Puget Sound, 
College preparatory and general courses.  Inter- 
mediate and primary departments. Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Secretarial Courses. All ath: 
letics. Limited enrollment. Write for Catalog. 


ADELAIDE B. PRESTON, B.L., Principal 














a 
WESTLAKE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 
x ideal resident and day school in an idea} 
location. Junior College and College 
Preparatory courses with separate school for 
younger girls. Accredited to all colleges. Spec- 
ial opportunities in Music, Art, Expression and 
Home Economics. Eight acres of beautiful 
grounds. All outdoor sports, swimming pool, 
Fine, new buildings. Write for Catalog C, 
Jessica Smith Vance, Fredrica de Laguna, 
Principals 


333 South Westmoreland Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








SPECIAL 





2 e . 
Is your child improving? 
Nervous and backward children require medical treat- 
ment, combined with teaching and training. 
Dr. Devlin’s School, Langhorne, Pa. 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Separate Schools for boys and girls of all ages requiring special 
instruction. Academic and vocational courses. Male faculty for 
older boys. For Catalog address. VESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Hubbard Woods, Ill. or ScHooL SECRETARY, Box C, Berwyn, Pa. 


° . 
The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and 
mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, 
Manual training and all branches. Open year round. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. AvuGcust A. BoLpt, 

110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, New York. Supt. 


The BANCROFT School 


FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
FORTY SECOND YEAR 
For catalog of school or booklet of Summer Camp address 
BOX 175, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
JENZIA COULSON COOLEY 











E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. 





ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmast 
Route 7, Box 944 











Los Angeles California 


SEALE ACADEMY, Military 59%, 


Prepares boys for college or fits ena for business. Ac- 
credited to the Universities, Located in eight-acre wooded 
park, modern gymnasium, seven-acre athletic field. Out- 
door work and athletics all year. Catalogs. GREENVILLE C. 
Emery, Headmaster, Box C, Palo Alto, California. 


oye 
Palo Alto Military Academy 

A Special School—Erclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades, In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline. 
Summer term and camp. Cot. R. P. KELLY, Supt., 
Box 306-C, Palo Alto, Cal. 


PACIFIC COAST—GIRLS 




















The Stewart Home Training School 


A Health and Pueasure Resort and School for Mentally 
Defective Children on a beautiful country estate in the 
famous Blue Grass Region’ of Kentucky. Seven buildings, 
Cottage plan, For illustrated catalog address— 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Box A, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Woods’ School 


FOR Re a Capa 
TTLE FOLKS 
x 164, “Lanahecall Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Saco Principal. 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research 
laboratory. $1200 per annum 
E. . JOHNSTONE, Director. 
Superintendent, Box 408. 








C. Emerson Nasi, 








CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


An old California day and resident school 
with splendid new buildings. Thirty-first 
year. Fall term opens October 6th. Reser- 
vations now being accepted. School of Ex- 
Pression (College Grade) Specializing in 
oice and Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Dramatics; Journalism; Mu- 
sical Dept. Academy, an accredited High 
School in class “A”, Junior School, Write 
for catalog D. Summer School opens 
June 16th. 
HELEN A. BROOKS, A.M., Director, 
5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles. 














PACIFIC COAST—BO YS 








WEBB SCHOOL of CALIFORNIA 
A school for boys affording outdoor recrea- 
tion and exercise the year round. Planned 
to stimulate the highest development in 


character, mind and_ body. A limited 
number only will be accepted. (Summer 
Camp at Lake Arrowhead under same 


supervision). 
son Webb, 
fornia. 


For catalog apply Thomp- 
Headmaster, Claremont, Cali- 

















The Collegiate School citis 


Accredited. General, College Preparatory, Special Courses 
year post-graduate work, Toes Oras cultural. Beau- 
tiful Spanish buildings. Outdoor life ‘a reality. 34th 
year. Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, 
1008 West Adams Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





ORTON SCHOOL cfs 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all 
winter. College Preparatory and General Courses. Musie, 
Art, Gymnasties, Riding, Tennis, 36th year. Accredited. 
Write for catalog. 


AnNa B. Orton, Prin., Pasadena, Cal. 





TAMMER wbdkt 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
ve in an accurate, dependable, worthwhile 
“HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” 
Free copy today. The Hatfield Institute, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, lil. 
















red if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin 
on en ee Loe: Yr : cloth bound book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. sa —s ow f cured myself after Stammering and 
Stuttering for 20 y 
BEN NJAMIN N. BOGUE 
2706 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


STAMMER 


If you stammer steena ac Institute till you get my large FREE 
book entitled “STAMMERING. Its Origin and The Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment.” Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, 

equipped and most successful school in the world for the cure of 
stammering, stuttering, etc. Established 20 years. No sing-song 
or time beat. Write today. saga faetinte, of Normal Speech, 
2321 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Evening classes for those whe 
cannot attend day sessions. Branch ieee thot Seattle, Wash. 
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SPECIAL 


"HEDLEY" Individual School" 
and Summer Camp 

for and Girls who require more personal attention and 

ing gbeY instructi jon Gut ay be given in the regular schools. 

A ith ultari J. R. HEDLEY D. 

“tas. 9 Resident Poieoian 


Pret ENSIDE, Pa. (12 mi. from Phila. 


1901 — Miss Compton’s School — 1925 


ber girls of Retarded Mentality. Ages 8 to 
18. Goat vidual instruction. Tuition $1,200. 
FANNY A. COMPTON 
3807 Flad Avenue Saint Louis, Missouri 


_ PROFESSIONAL 


Colorado School: Mines 


Gold en 























Study Mining Engineering 


at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in heart 

£ nation’s greatest mining districts, where practically ied ore 

mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp equip) for 
uition nominal. Students in pan 


actical instruction. . 

prac ar- year, jcoraee in Metal Mining, Metallu: » Geological 

and Petroleum Engineering, \eading to degrees. 

Gescerns, for each state and for foreign Soomieies avainbie to 

students entering the freshman class. Ask for special Catalug 
free 


Autumn Term Begins Sept. 9, 1925 
Registrar, School of Mines, P. 0. Box W, Golden, Colorado 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF — MINES 


A state institution, established 1886, is in ses- 
sion eleven months each year and offers REGULAR 
FOUR YEAR ENGINEERING COURSE IN THREE 
YEARS. Many M.C.M. graduates have become 
prominent in the mining industry and their success 
may be attributed to the combination of practical and 
theoretical training. Seven large buildings, includ- 
ing club house and gymnasium, provide laboratories 
and lecture rooms for the Mining, Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, Metallurgical, Chemical, Geological, Physics, 
Mathematics, and Language Departments. Excellent 
living conditions in fine residential town. For 
descriptive book address, Registrar, Michigan College 
of Mines, 254 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 























NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


Offers 4-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological Engi- 

n x — General Science. Strong 1 — ity. Students receive much 

individual attention. E- imate notably 

mild, ary and he: althfal. Near ant re coal mining districts. Field 

work ag thout school year—no summer attendance required. Dor- 
mall non-resident tuition. Other expenses very nominal. 

Write for catalog. Registrar, Box P-3, Socorro, New Mexico. 








* . ° 
Tri State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No _ entrance 
examinations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
For catalog address, Box C-6, Angola, Ind. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY SCCOUMTING taught thor- 
oughly. Big ‘mi petonel, great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and png officials. 
Expenses low—opportunities to earn jase oi ortion. Catalog free. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Pana Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 











The New York Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational) 
Gives complete training by ertpal practice. You get the knack of 


““HOW’’ and the theory e best busin th- 
ods used i in 1 the. sworid roe T Electrical Activity. This school is the 
Dioneer of the y Doin; n you have com- 


eth When 
pleted this Course ot se had awill be pe aly a qualified to handle ALLbranch- 
es of Electrical industr: ment unequalled and up-to-the- 
jute. No prepara’ ory Lal a ‘ou can start to learn on any 
day of any week throughout t the whole year. Send for catalogue. 
35 W. 17th Street New York City 
Open All Summer 











“Only College of Auction Bridge” 


Expert instruction for teachers, advanced players, or 
beginners. Personal, individual and class instruction 
for residents. Special lessons on any desired features. 
Courses of all kinds. Visitors always welcome. Write 
for Booklet C. 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, Inc. 
20 | 2 West 54th St, Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 














BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL © 


SIDER COLLEGE. 





Courses for both young men and women 
in Finance, Secretarial Science, Man- 
agerial, General Business, Higher Ac- 
countancy (C.P. A.) and_ Business 
Administration. | Also 2 year —_ ne training 
Commercial Course, with degre 











DAY and EVENING COURSES 

in Accounting, Business Administration, Civil Service, Secretarial, 
Raverteye- 4 en Bookkeeping, Calculations, prenography 
Typewritin: enmanship, etc. UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, and 
HIGH Sc HOOL students Save a year or more of time by intensive, 
practical training at 

Eastman-Gaines School of Business, 

Lenox Ave. & 123rd St., New York, N. Y. 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Women 
ew York 





Boston Providence 





Business Administration— 


Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Year Courses College Grade, for 
young men and women of executive caliber. Also Shorter Business 
Graduates in demand Send for “Special Catalog to 

-E 


earson, Registrar 
Burdett College, BOSTON Founded 1879. 


FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 



















Same Credit Hours as in 4 year regular 
University course. Ex-Pres. Wilson, 
Vanderlip — Pershing chose » 



















uates. 61st year. For CATALOG 
Dean. RIDE R COLLEGE, 
N. J. 








Business Administration 


Half Million former students. State authorized degree 
courses. Accounting, Secretarial. 2 Years intensive 
training—4 years in University. Also short courses 


Draughon College, Montgomery, Ala 
Founded 1880 


~ PEIRCE SCHOOL 


. of Business Administration 


Two-Year Business yg atic n 


Course (university-grade) conta’ as 

7, many credit hours of instruction as usual 
~ university course of four years. One 
who takes this course is therefore ready 


- for business two years sooner than one 
who takes a four-year course. 

Also shorter courses. 

Accounting Course preparing for C.P.A. 
examinations 

- ‘ For young women: Executive Secretary 
and Stenographic Secretary Courses, with proper cultural environ- 
ment and pleasant living accommodations. nmter any month. 

Send for 61st Year Book. 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
_Pine ‘Street, West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 











PROFESSIONAL 





Bush Conservatory 


Lop = © & ep.¥ 67 e) 


Faculty of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 


OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Free Scholarships— Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


Fall term begins Sept. 14th. 


women and men students 
Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


C. M. SCHWENKER, Re3istrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





~ LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the in- 
tellectual and social advantages of Lawrence College. 
Superior Public School Music Course. Diplomas and De- 
grees awarded. Dormitories. Catalogue. CarnL J. WATER- 
MAN, Dean, Box C, Appleton, Wisconsin. 





THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


Liberal endowment—Artist_teachers eengouanie cost. Collegiate, 
General, Preparatory and Pubtic School Courses in Music; Opera, 
Theory, Composition, Modern | Pieced Dramatic Art and Public 
Reading. All courses lead to degrees. Dormitory. ADo' 

Director. ALBINO GoRNO, Dean. ba iy Gctalen and t Pah 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 
ELM STREET, OPP. WASHINGTON PARK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


incinnati J onserbvatory 
EST 1867 OF MUSIC,INC. 
Faculty of noted artists. Campus and dormitories. 
Orchestra and chorus—School of Opera and Ballet— 
Dramatic Art. Public School Music Course accredited by 
many states. Affiliated with University of Cincinnati. 
Complete Summer Session during June and July. 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates. 
Bertha Baur, Director. For brochure address 
B.M.Howard,Registrar Highland and Burnet Avs.and Oak Si.,Cincinnati,O. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


Master Summer School, June 30 to Aug. 8, 1925. All 
branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory accommoda- 
tions. Apply for free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 550 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
“Chieago’s foremos School of Music and Dramatic Art. 











Detroit Conservatory of Music 

Master Summer School June 22—Aug. 1, 1925. One 
of the finest Conservatories in the West. Departments-— 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
and Drawing, ete. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. 
Apply now, 5035 Woodward Ave., Dept. 8, Detroit, Mich. 





Combs Conservatory of Music }ot yet; 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Public 
School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred. 
G. R. Comps, Director, 1319 S. Broad St., Phils., Pa. 





LOUISVILLE ( CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ial Summer Courses. Credits ted in Public School. 
Muse, POrchoernal and Methods Gourmn. Fiano Hecomt Mathods 
Cees. All, Depart artments open year round. Write for Summer 


JNO. L. GRUBER, Vice-President, 240 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch—Director. Endowed. All branches of 
music. Conducted only for students of real musie ability 
and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept. J. 

120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd Street, New York. 








[THACA (CONSERVATORY 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of of 


Regents. All branches of music 
taught. School of Opera. An pas as : MUSIC 
Dippel, director. Master 
with world-famous artis — "Twe Ive buildings 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, 
Studio and Administration Buildings. Year 
Book. Popular and cesta carr Summer 
hool opens 
June 29th. 
Fall Term, 
September 
24th. No. 2 
DeWitt Park 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


MODERN DANCING 
Taught by FAY EVELYN 










Beginners and Advanced Pupils. Lessons 
private. ts | or evening. 900 Seventh Ave. 
(57th St.) _Y. City. Tel. Cirele 7592 





STAGE DANCING. 


TASH? WAITER BAM ER 


Formerly Dancing Master for Ziegfeld 
Follies, Flo. Ziegfeld, Jr., John Cort, 
Chas. Dillingham, Lee & J. J. Shubert, 
Geo. M. Cohan & others. Teacher of 
Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks Twins, 
Florence Walton, Nat. Nazzaro, Jr., and 
hundreds of others. 3ooklet C free. 
900 7th Ave..NewYork. Tel. Cirele 8290 


CHALIF ss see 


SC os, H. c CHOOL of IF, eens, 
(“I admire your narur —_ or ANNA PAVLOVA.) 
pn and Winter Cours on request 


163-165 WEST. s7TH ‘Sr. NEW YORK CITY. 


ae yee “Theatre 


DRAMA—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 
ART AND SCIENCE OF SINGING. 
Play production. Students afforded 
N. Y. appearances and experience with 
stock players at Alviene Art Theatre. 
For catalogue (state study desired) te 
Secretary, 43 W. 72nd St., N. Y. 
tension 21. 








Henry Miller 
Sir Joh 
Martin. Bervey 





Wiceuscee Clark 
Rose Coghian 








PROFESSIONAL 














Teachers’ Lyceum, Dramatic and 
Personal Culture Course Pri 
vate instruction with each course. 
Advanced courses in English. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
New York State Public Schools. 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 

Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 
under direction of Edward Am- 
herst Ott, 
years 
Lyceum a | 
three year urses. Summer 
Courses begin Fon Ist and June | 
29th. Fall Term opens Septem- H| 
ber 24th. Catalog. 


To2 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. (1 
MAC LEAN COLLEGE 


MUSIC, DRAMATIC AND SPEECH ARTS 
2835 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAG 
The ‘Little College” for particular poopie Individual 
needs met. Summer session, June 29th to August 7th. 
Send for Catalog. Address Dept. C. 


: - 
The National School of Pgcuticr 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories, For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
4010-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


for past twenty- -five 
Red 


















































SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nurs- 
ing. Unexcelled. facilities, college faculty, pleasant, 
interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 
required. Three-year course offered——also five-year 
course leading to B.S. degree. For catalog address 
School of Nursi 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 152, Battle Creek, Michigan 














THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERA: HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Regular 3 year course requires High 
School diploma, Time allowance to col- 
lege graduates with accredited courses. 
5 year eek in affiliation with Sim- 





mons College giving B.S, degree. 

Maintenance, text books and uniforms ai *e 
supplied to members of the training q 
school, Entrance January, April and mash & 


September. SAL 


4¥ JOHNSON, R.N.,, Fr 
Principal, 


Reston Mass. ‘om an ktching 


by Sears Gallagher 





SCHOOL OF NURSING. State Accredited. 
Unusual advantages offered young women between eighteen 
and thirty-five years. Requirements high school educa- 


tion and good health. Maintenance, text books, uniforms 
furnished. Monthly allowance. Student loan fund. 
CHicaGoO MeMmortaL HospitaL, 2816 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
maternity, children’s and contagious diseases. Attractive 
nurses’ os nine hours per day; compensation from 
start. Addr 

Seatsunas Staten Island Hospital, New York, N. Y. 





Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 

1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


STUDY NURSING 


~at registered training school suburban to New York. 
You are paid while you learn! Graduates earn $100 to 
$200 a month and serve humanity. For CATALOG ad- 
dress REGISTRAR, 1212 Times Bldg., New York City. 


ENGLEWOOD HOSPITAL 


offers to High School Graduates or the educational equivalent a 
ew building with comple te modern 











lities, attractive Nurs: m 
ates of New York and Ne Jersey. 
nd Fe brary. 7+ prospectus, write 

Principal, School of avatar, E nglewood, a 





Most of the best schools close their regis- 
trations early. Applications for the fall term 
should be made at once. If you need help in 
selecting a school fill in the coupon on page 15 
and mail to the a Educational 
Department, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

THIRD SEASON OF SIX WEEKs’ 
Teachers’ Summer Class 
in Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 
begins July 13th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA. UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 144F CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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Thoroughly Wonderful 
practical demand 
short for our 
Course Operators 
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Home-like accommodations provided 


Write nearest branch for Booklet H 


Moler System of Colleges 


Chicago, III. Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La, 
Denver, Colo, 























Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 46th 
year. Degrees granted. Address Harry 
Oy Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 
3oston. 





e e 
Physical Education 
Two-year course qualifying for fine positions. Free 
bureau for placing graduates—constant demand. Every 
facility—gymnasium, swimming pool, dancing auditorium, 


tennis. Summer Session June 22—August 1. Intensive 
courses for teachers, Fall term opens September 14, 
1925. Write for catalog. 


COLLEGE 


Accredited 


Dept. C-6. 





c 
1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 








PHYSIC AL EDUCATION 





| 779 Beacon St., 


a sro field for young women, offering attractive 
positions. Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. 
Three-year diploma course and 
four-year B.S. course, both includ- 
ing summer course in camp activi- 
ties, with training in all forms of 
physical exercise, recreation and 
health education. School affiliated 
with famous Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium—superb equipment and fac- 
ulty of specialists. Excellent op- 
portunity for individual physical 
development. For illustrated 
catalog, address Registrar. 
KELLOGG SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Box 250, Battle Creek, Michigan 











THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHARPD, Dean 


Graduates eligible to § 
teach anywhere in U. 
lormal (Course, including 
athletic coaching 3 years. 
— Faculty including 
** Moakiey, head coach of 
1920 Olympic team. Unusual 
opportunities for practice teach- 
ing and observation of Games. 
Co-educational. Athletic Field. 
Gymnasium. Dormitories. Grad- 
uates in —- Fall Term 
opens Sept. 24 Send for catalog. 
202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





















POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 35th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 
and massage. Playground work. Intensive summer 
courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
Boston, Mass. 





The Sargent School 


of Physical Education. Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. 
Sargent. Booklet on request. 


L. W. Sarcent, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
Men and Women to 


Wa n t e Learn Photography! 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a 
month. The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable 
and fascinating professions. Taught by largest and best 
college of its kind in the world. Established over 30 years. 
Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured. Tuition and vita ——— 3 low. 


tod for fr 
Get this FREE Book! beautifully Mlustrated 


book describing wonderful opportunities in this fi 











Illinois CoRtege of Photography, Box 565, Effingham, Ill. 


A BETTER JOBNOW! !323-. 5°: 


17 million autos, trucks and tractors need ane Ropakmen 
needed. Write today for complete information giving full particulars. 
Only Factory Indorsed school. No colored students accepted. 


Michigan State Automobile School, 4006 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Learn a good 
: rad e in = 








Success in any vocation depends on 
thorough training. The professional 
schools advertised in COSMOPOLITAN 
are well qualified to meet your needs. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Summer Session June 2 to July 28. Cookery, Menu Plan- 
ning, Marketing, Table Service, Sewing, House Furnis)- 
ing. Also Practical Training, Institutional Management, 
Excellent dormitory. For catalog address, Lillian A. Kemp, 
Director, Illinois, Chicago, 6 N. Michigan Ave. Dept. 9, 














Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer ex- 


cellent opportunities to ambitious young women. 
Two-year diploma course and four-year B.S. course, 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities and unu- 
sual opportunity for practical experience. Inspiring 
college atmosphere; tuition and all expenses moder- 
ate. For illustrated catalog address Registrar. 

School < Home Economics, Battle Creek College 

ox 351, Battle Creek, Michigan 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY - 


ig weaeht by actual practice—day or 
lodern laboratories. No previous 
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ired. thet eve i ears. For 36- » write 
sea BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE, 


New Fhiladel elphia Buffalo 
136 W- 52d St. 1305 N. Bi St. 501 Washington St. exe 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify yea Ly A for Myr 
pone or a business our WD. 
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ERA FR 
Iiustrated Rooklet expla eat opportunities in fhe fa 
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YORK INSTITUTE OF Me la agate! 
143 West 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


EARN $2500 TO $10,000 A YEAR— 
In America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants are ery- 



























men, Let us show you how 
you can qualify—past experi- 
ence unnecessary, we ut you 
in touch 


Lewis Hotel Training 
Room S-298, Washington, D.C. D.C. 








imple. You 
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me at once for my big, FREE Catalog—also 
my SPECIAL OFFER” ACT QUICK. Free Rail 
H. C. Lewis, President 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 117-A 
Bg TT at T.A.Y. 250 Meters 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St. .. Chicago, ! 
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Hearst's International—Cosmopolitan for June, 1925 
















—_ Move 
Came To Her 


out of the fiery 
depths of volcanic 
Alaska .. . 


—a strange quest took 
her among a vanishing 
tribe with one man, and 
she came away with 
another... 
Read 

THE SLEEPER 
| of the 
MOONLIT RANGES 

by EDISON MARSHALL 

Now on Sale... $2.00 


Gsinopolitan Book @rporation 


119 West 40 th Street, New York 




















What Did She Do 
To Win Him ? 


How a demure little wren of a girl was changed almost 
over-night into an attractive Bird-of-Paradise woman 
--how she who had been neglected by her young men 
acquaintances suddenly became a center of attraction, 
and within a few wees the radiant bride of the man 
she had loved in vain for years—this is the theme of a 
letter received today. Hundreds of other letters just 
as wonderful have come to us voluntarily f-om readers 
of our new, revolutionary book dealing not with scx, 
but with psychology. ‘‘Fascinating Womanhood,” 

hows how any woman who understands certain pecu- 
liarities about man’s psychology can attract and win 
the love of practically any man she chooses. 





Just cut out this ad, write your name and ad- 
dress on the margin, and mailtous 
with 10cin stamps. Thelittle book 
S outlining these revelations will 

\ then be sent to you, postpaid in 
M plain wrapper. Knowledge is 
power. Send your dime today. 


GY PRESS 


"117 S. 14th St., St. Louis, Dept.42-T 















8 NOVELS 
that every one 
will bereading 


this summer: 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 
—A love story of old 
Spanish California, 
“The Heartof Juanita.” 


MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART~— Her fin- 
est mystery novel, ““The 
Red Lamp.” 


PETER B. KYNE— 
A novel of love and 
small-town business. 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
—A South African 
romance as vivid as 
“Ponjola.” 


ARTHUR SOMERS 
ROCHE — A cleverly 
amusing society novel. 


REX BEACH—A 
stirring new novel by 
the author of “The 
Spoilers.” 


GOUVERNEUR 
MORRIS—A novel of 
a Southerner’s love for 
his brother’s wife. 


BELLE LIVINGSTONE 
—Called the most dan- 
gerous woman in 
Europe, tells her life 
Story. 


cAll coming in 
Cosmopolitan 


e({TEAR COUPON OFF HERE} 


..- Lhe midsummer issues 
of Hearst’s International 
combined with Cosmopoli- 
tan will bring more novels, 
more short stories, and 
more human interest 
features than have ever 
before appeared in any 
two magazines. 


...And because, before long, 
you will be starting away on 
your summer vacation, perhaps 
where you cannot get these out- 
standing issues, we are making 
this special summer vacation 
offer. 


... The coupon below will 
bring you Cosmopolitan for 
July, August, and September 
for 75 cents. 


... A saving in money,inciden- 
tally, and complete assurance 
that you will not miss a single 
issue of this new double-sized 
magazine. 


| Cosmopolitan for the next 


three months . . . 75 cents 
SIMPLY SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


I want to take advantage of your special summer vacation 
offer of the next three issues of Cosmopolitan for 75 cents, 


which is enclosed. 


Name 
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An old-time Standard 


It requires a business with a high 
and steadfast standard to manufac- 
ture any article—but especially such 
dainty, perishable things as choco- 
lates—and keep the high quality al- 
ways the same for eighty-three years, 





























The package of chocolates shown 
below is the direct descendant of 
the original popular assortment of 
Whitman’s, made continuously 
since 1842. There have been changes 
and additions from time to time tut 
the essential character of the pack- 
age and the assortment have not 
changed. 


This and other Whitman assort- 
ments of chocolates and confecticns 
are sold through selected stores in 
nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, each store supplied direct from 


Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





“On Choosing Chocolates.” A 
booklet of real charm and in- 
terest to all who prize fine sweets. 
Weite us for a copy. 
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Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL 


JUNE 


1925 


Combined with 


COSMOPOLITAN 


ust How Nuch 
Do You 
Believe In 


Luckr 
Ray Pip 


:. isn’t my story. It was told to me by 


Channing Pollock. I find it so interesting a proot 
of one of my beliefs that I pass it on to you in his 
words. 

“Once upon a time,” said Channing, ‘“Rennold 
Wolf and I wrote a musical comedy, called ‘The 
Beauty Shop,’ for Raymond Hitchcock. The day we 
wete to open in Detroit, Hitchy’s voice left him for 
parts unknown. 

“A gloomy quintette—actor, managers, and 
authors—we sat in the grill of the old Hotel Pon- 
chartrain, listening to George Cohan tell of a man 
who came before the curtain, under similar circum- 
stances, and announced: ‘Tonight’s performance will 
not be performed, but will be repeated tomorrow 
night.’ 

“At this juncture our pleasant, middle-aged waiter 
observed diffidently that he thought he could restore 
Hitchy’s voice in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

“Having been told to ‘Go to it!’ he disappeared. 
He came back later with an agreeable concoction 
that did its work with sufficient thoroughness and 
promptness to make possible that evening the first 
public recital of the afterward famous aria, ‘All 
Dressed Up and No Place to Go.’ 

“Naturally, the five of us were grateful and 
astonished. ‘Where did you learn that?’ gasped Sam 
Harris. 

“At Johns Hopkins, answered the waiter. ‘T 
studied medicine three years.’ 

"Why didn’t you graduate?’ I asked. 

‘Hadn’t the money. Sir Henry Irving came 
along, and I went with him as a courier and secre- 
tary. I know every railway, route, and hotel in 
Europe.’ 

 ‘And—languages?’ 





@.The waiter thought he could restore Hitchy’s voice. 


* ‘Gewiss!’ smiled the waiter. ‘Cinco! Dalla mia 
giovinezza! Mais toutes les langues courrament!’ 

And, having replied in four tongues that he 
spoke five, our far-from-dumb old servitor returned 
to the pantry. 

“What a find!’ exclaimed Hitchy. 
on, that courier cours for me!’ 

“ “Meaning?” 

“*That I am going to take Number Eleven from 
his palatial residence at the Ponchartrain!’ 

** T wouldn’t,’ said Sam Harris. 

Why not?’ 

* He knows too much. When a fellow can do all 
those things and remains a waiter, there’s a reason!’ 

** Bad luck!’ 

‘ "There isn’t that much bad luck— not enough to 
stand up against all those qualifications! Luck may 
be five percent of life, but the other ninety-five per- 
cent —which is what’s in the man— always decides the 
outcome. I’ve met thousands of people, everywhere, 
in every walk of life, and I never knew one who got 
much more or less than he deserved. When a chap 
knows medicine and Europe and five languages, and 
still is a waiter, something’s wrong!’ 

We paid our check and hunted up the manager. 

‘Number Eleven?’ inquired Sam. ‘Know any- 
thing about him? He seems rather above his station.’ 

“<Yes,’ answered the manager. ‘He’s a bright 
fellow, and we’ve spent a good deal of money try- 
ing to give him a chance. He’s well educated, and 
he was a courier for Sir Henry Irving, but you see— 
he takes dope!’”’ 

And there you are. I believe with Sam Harris 
that most folks get in this world just about what 
they deserve to get, and I agree with him that this 
story proves it. 


‘From now 
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This is Nora, whom you will meet in the old garden of Orme: the girl the charming 
blackguard, Brant Orme, married—and his brother David, the dreamer, loved. 
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A Novel of a 
Man Who Loved 
His Brother’s 
Wife 


Lllustrations by 


ROAD crosses Orme County, South Carolina, on a 
long diagonal and connects an upland region suited to the growing 
of cotton with the swampy forest and rice-fields which surround 
the tide-water city of Balestier. Formerly, following those 
deluges of rain which may be looked for in December and January, 
this road became a sea of deep, sucking, gulping red mud impas- 
sable to wheeled vehicles of any description. Not many years ago 
it was discovered that the mixture of a certain clay and gravel, 
abundant in the State, will set, like sharp sand and 
cement, into an excellent road material, and Orme 


By Gouverneur 


The Hou 


Morris 
SC of 


RME 


James E. Allen 


Colonial days had been boarded up and its functions taken over 
by a more practicable, though disfiguring, self-feeding sheet-iron 
stove. The stairway with mahogany treads and graceful fluted 
balusters had been boxed in, and in winter the unpainted tongue- 
and-groove door opening into the box was kept closed. To 
close it and lock it in the winter was the last work of the last 
person to go to bed. 
As a rule there were only two persons in the house, Hannibal 
Orme and his son David. 
The older son, Brant, 





County, rich in convict labor, began the work of re- 
surfacing its main thoroughfare. 

In due time the convicts, mostly negroes; chained 

two and two, with their picks and their shovels and 
their striped suits, and their white guards—tobacco- 
chewing gentlemen with black slouch hats and rusty 
Winchester rifles—had regenerated the road from the 
State prison in the outski-ts of Balestier to the grove 
of live oaks, some twelve miles inland, which marked 
the beginning of the ancient and dilapidated planta- 
tion belonging to the family of Orme. 
' At this point and immediately beyond fills were 
necessary, and the prison crew with its guards and 
bloodhounds and the county engineer made a summer 
camp of discarded and mildewed army tents. The 
Carolina summer descended upon the camp like a 
stunning blow, and work upon the road languished. 
The guards and the county engineer began to suffer 
with a mild form of malaria and to dose themselves 
with whisky and quinine. The camp developed a 
musty and unpleasant odor which at the end of a few 
weeks might have been detected in favorable con- 
ditions at a distance of half a mile. 

One morning in June this odor of sweat and men 
and rudimentary sanitation and misery penetrated the ruined 
gardens which surrounded the ancient plantation house of the 
Ormes, entered the house itself through a broken pane of glass, 
and wakened the proprietor from a sultry sleep. 

No ordinary sound would have wakened Hannibal Orme, 
because he was deaf; nor any sight whatever, because he was 
blind; but as often happens, his remaining faculties had been 
stimulated at the expense of those which had failed, and his 
sense of smell was exceeded only by his sense of touch. 

The odor which wakened him was not a pleasant odor, but 
having in it perhaps a suggestion of miseries even greater than 
his own, it appeared to give the old man a certain unhallowed 
satisfaction. 

The hallway in which Hannibal Orme spent the major portion 
of his unproductive days was wide and extended from the front 
of the house to the back. A fireplace which had graced it in 








was seldom at home. 
Except as a source of 
revenue, home was 
without attractions for 
him. Neither was home 
very attractive to 
David, but his father 
required at times the 
care which a mother 
gives to a child, and 
from his own mother 
the young man had in- 
herited an unflinching 
sense of duty. By that 
sense of. duty he was 
tied hand and foot to 
the whims of.a domestic 
tyrant because of his 
deafness, his blindness, 
the partial paralysis of 
his legs and the per- 
versity of his mental 
processes. 

Of all the talents and 
qualities with which Hannibal Orme appeared to have been 
dowered at his birth, there remained only, and unimpaired, the 
strength of his hands and arms. 

To the eye he was still a colossus, a superman. The head with 
its strong aquiline features and its streaming white hair and 
beard resembled those heads of the god Neptune which the 
Greek and Roman artists used to carve. He had the neck of a 
bull and shoulders to match it. The hands at the ends of his 
extraordinarily long and thick arms were enormous and very 
beautiful. Age had in no way blemished or distorted them. 

Upon being wakened by the odor of the convict camp, his hands 
tightened. One of them tightened upon the carved handle of a 
heavy walking-stick and the other upon the neck of a small can- 
vas sack. These properties were never out of his reach. Without 
the stick he could not walk; without the sack he would have 
been a beggar. 








@.Gouverneur Morris 
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@. Brant Orme, the wastrel, and Hannibal Orme, the blind and deaf Hercules. 


Years ago there had been a disastrous run on the bank in 
Balestier. In the crash Hannibal Orme’s finances had been badly 
crippled. What remained of his fortune was in the canvas sack, 
in gold and silver and notes. The sack went to bed-with him at 


night and rose with him in the morning. Nearly always he car- 


ried it in his left hand, the huge fingers wrapped lovingly and 
suspiciously about the long twisted neck. 


|g Cane ORME alone knew how much money there was in 
the sack. That sixth sense which appeared to reside in the tips 
of his fingers enabled him to detect the difference between one 
banknote and another. Sometimes in the pitch-black dead of 
night, when he could not sleep, he would sit up in his bed and 
count his money. Tolling it out little by little he calculated 
that there was enough to keep him in food and in shelter for the 
rest of his life. If there should be any left over it would go to 
Brant. And if there wasn’t any, it didn’t much matter. 

There was no servant at Orme. Hannibal Orme did not ap- 
prove of servants. He believed in slaves and slavery. So instead 


The House of Orme 


of a servant he had a slave. And this slave was not a negro 
but a white man. : 

He was Hannibal Orme’s younger son David. 

David had been a slave for seven years. And that he should 
be held to servitude was idiocy, because as a free man competing 
with other free men in the scientific breeding and growing of 
cotton, he would have been of infinitely more real assistance to 
his father and to the decaying plantation. 

At the age of twenty David had graduated from the agricultural 
department of a Northeastern university with the highest 
possible honors. And upon the strength of his moral and intel- 
lectual record and the devoted recommendations of his professors, 
he had received half a dozen offers of interesting, lucrative and 
responsible employment. 

To spoil his pleasure in these first earnests of success came a 
telegram from his brother Brant: ‘‘Mother very sick. Come 
home at once.” 

It took him the better part of two days to reach 
her bedside. Brant met him in Balestier and drove 
him home in the old buggy. 

Brant was dark, alert and beautiful. He had a 
great way of making his equals feel themselves to 
be his inferiors. When he drove the old buggy up 
to town he looked as if he were doing it for amuse- 
ment and 10t from necessity. You would have 
thought that such a man must have plenty of fine 
horses and carriages to choose from. 

“Mother was pretty 
low when I left the 
house,” said Brant. “I 
hope you'll be in time to 
receive her blessing.” He 
spoke with a Southern 
accent and drawl, but 
these were so delicate and 
slight that they cannot 
be represented in print. 
‘‘Father’s a changed 
man,’’ he went on. 
“Worry and high blood- 
pressure.” 

“Worry about his 
eyes?” 

‘And his ears, and his 
financial losses.”’ 

“T haven’t heard any- 
thing about them.” 

“You will. You will 
hear exactly how much 
your education has cost 
him and exactly how 
sorry he is that he was 
ever induced to send you 
to college in the first 
place. That’s what you'll 
hear; but father won’t 
hear anything.” 

“The last time we 
talked,” said David, “I 
had to shout.” 

“He has possessed him- 
self of an old-fashioned 
ear-trumpet,” said Brant. ‘He thinks that he can hear with it; 
but he can’t. It resembles an illicit still.” 

“Ts he well otherwise?” 

“I reckon,” Brant drawled, “that when a man’s deaf and blind 
and broke there isn’t any otherwise. He’s got a drag in his 
legs, too. The doctor thinks he must have had a little stroke 
in his sleep, and never knew it.” 

Brant rambled on. He gave a long history of their mother’s 
short illness. She had suffered “considerable.” Since the failure 
of the Balestier bank there had been no servants at Orme. Mrs. 
Orme had done all the work. 

“But,” David interrupted, ‘‘the money for my college expenses 
has come in right along.” 

“That was the servants’ hire, and a little money that mother 
had of her own.” : 

David began to feel as if he had killed his mother. ‘Why 
didn’t some one tell me!” he exclaimed. 

“Mother forbade it.”’ 

“What you have told me,” said David, “is going to be hard to 
live with. She did all the work?” 
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Gouverneur Morris 


“The beds, the wash, the cooking 
and the jumping—when father spoke.” 

“What were you doing?” 

“T could only be here off and on,” 
said Brant with an expression of im- 
portance. “Of course I’ve helped when 
I’ve been around.” 

“Who looks after things now?” 

“Father had to hire a kind of woman. 
I forced him to. She attends mother 
and gives us pick-up meals. But it’s a 
relief to have you back. You were al- 
ways handy round a house. It was left 
out of me.” 

“Can’t this old horse do any better?”’ 

“Calico? No, she can’t do any 
better.” 

The road was terrible, and there were 
few stretches where the old mare could 
have extended herself even if she had 
had the spirit. 

“My idea,” said Brant, “is that 
afterward—father and I think that it 
will be best for you to look out for the 
plantation. You’ve been educated for 
that, and it’s the kind of life that suits 
you. It’s run down, but it used to grow 
good cotton, and you’ve been schooled 
to make it grow good cotton again. As 
for me, I’m to take a little capital and 
go into business. Father wants me to 
buy a partnership in a cotton brokerage 

-Sims and Sims. All it needs is push 
and young blood.” 

David reflected that it might take 
other qualities as well, such as stamina 
and common honesty, but refrained 
from speaking his mind. He was too 
miserable about his mother and the 
sacrifices she had made for him to en- 
gage in recriminations. 

“Tt’s a great chance for a young 
man,” said Brant, ‘‘to put the old fields 
in order, and grow two bales of cotton 
where only one ever grew before.” 

“It can’t be done without money,” 
said David. 

“Father’s calculated to put up.a little 
capital for you too, Davie; if you ever 
get mad at me remember that I talked 
him into it. Yes, sir, he’s going to give 
us both a start out of what’s left of the 
family fortune.” 

David reflected that Brant had had 
more than one such start already, but 
said nothing. Brant, however, seemed 
to know what was passing in his 
brother’s mind. 

“When I started out for myself,” he 
said, “I wasn’t much more than a boy, 
Davie. I never had your advantages.” 
Brant might have had such advantages, 
but unfortunately during his freshman 
year at the University of Virginia he had 
been expelled for gambling. He went on: ‘Father gave me a little 
stake and I went West. With my little stake I did what many a 
great millionaire has done with his first little stake, yes, and with 
his second and his third. I lost it. Father started me again—he 
could afford to then—and I went broke again. That’s two times. 
Well, now I’ve been working, clerking for Sims and Sims for over a 
year, and if they didn’t think I was some good they wouldn’t have 
urged father to buy me an interest in the firm, would they? 
There’s no way to learn sense except by experiments in foolish- 
ness. I’ve made mine, and now I intend to go a long way and roll 
in money.” 

It took the brothers nearly three hours to cover the twelve 
miles of tormented road between the outskirts of Balestier and 
the plantation. Most of those twelve miles were through an 
unproductive country of stagnant pools and unmerchantable 
moss-choked timber. Within two miles of Orme, however, 
the road climbed upward and traversed tillable fields, superbly 
level, and clean forests. 





@ David Orme, 


the dreamer and slave to his father. 


2/ 

David felt his heart catch. It was 
two years since his eyes had dwelt on 
the beloved landscape. It was two 
years since he had seen his mother. It 
seemed only yesterday that he had been 
a little boy and she had been his play- 
mate. 

“Why,” he thought, “she couldn’t 
have been much more than a kiddie her- 
self, when father married her.”’ 

A lump rose in his throat so that it 
ached. 

The ‘tiearness of her stable seemed 
suddenly to inspire Calico to effort. She 
broke into a determined trot. But even 
if she had unfolded the wings of 
Pegasus and flown she would have been 
too late. _Mrs. Orme’s difficulties and 
sacrifices were all over. 


oe as a bright fire of fat pine in 
the room, and before this in a huge up- 
holstered armchair, stained where his 
head had so often rested, sat Hannibal 
Orme. He did not seem to know that 
anything unusual had occurred. He 
merely sat and stared at the fire. 

David’s first troubled glance was 
toward the mahogany bed with its four 
delicately fluted posts crowned with 
pineapples. His mother looked as if she 
had died of exhaustion, and as if death 
had as yet done nothing to give her rest. 
He endured an agony of self-reproach, 
and a second agony of grief. She was 
so little and she had had such heavy 
work to do! 

Brant meanwhile had gone at once to 
his father. He stood with his hand rest- 
ing on the old man’s shoulder. Pres- 
ently the old man reached up his own 
gigantic hand and patted that which 
was attempting to give him comfort. 
Brant had always known how to get 
around his father. 

David was brought to a realization of 
his own filial duty by a sudden and 
shockingly loud “David’s home” from 
Brant. It seemed horrible to him that a 
voice should be so raised in that room. 
But presently he himself was shouting. 
His father insisted on having his ques- 
tions answered, and shouting was the 
only way. But first David had to go 
through the ordeal of shaking hands 
with his father. Not even now in the 
full vigor of his young strength, and he 
was a tall, strong man, could David so 
brace his hand as to withstand the 
crushing power of his father’s grip. 

Like many deaf people Hannibal 
Orme had lost the power of modulating 
his voice. It was very loud and all upon 
one note, which always sounded a little flat. 

“Time you came home,” he shouted. 

‘Yes, father.”’ 

“What?” 

David spoke a little louder: ‘Yes, father.”’ 

“Why don’t you answer me?” 

Then David bent close to the old man’s ear and shouted him- 
self. And the old man appeared to have heard. For he nodded 
and then, all on the same monotonous loud flat note, said: ‘She 
was a good mother, and she was a good wife. I married her when 
she was fifteen years of age, but she had the mind and the char- 
acter of a woman. She never spared herself, and she wore herself 
all out. She has gone now to her rest, and nothing will ever be 
the same.” 

He never spoke of her again. 

The “kind of woman’? whom Brant had forced his father to 
hire remained for a few days and then departed. There was no 
talk of hiring another servant. And it appeared that David 





was expected to do the work of the house: to make the beds, 
to cook the meals and to chop and carry wood for the fires. But 
he would not make Brant’s bed. Neither would Brant. Brant 
would sleep in it when the time came, but that was all. 

A combined butcher and grocery store on wheels served the 
region. Sometimes it came to Orme twice a week, sometimes 
once, sometimes not at all. It was necessary to place a strong 
dependence on canned goods. The butcher-grocer charged 
outrageous prices for these, and Hannibal Orme decided that 
his boys should drive to Balestier and lay in a large supply at 
wholesale rates. He was not afraid to be left alone for one day. 
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Qn due time the convicts had regenerated the road 


When Brant heard of the expedition he began to tease his 
father to buy him the partnership in the brokerage firm of 
Sims and Sims. They shouted at each other for two hours, 
and in the end Brant had his way. It was arranged that he should 
go to live at'a boarding-house in Balestier and that David should 
return alone to the plantation and take care of their father. 

David felt that this arrangement was terribly unjust to him. 
He had offers in his pocket naming salaries which would pay for 
his own keep and for a couple of servants to look after his father. 
Brant had had his trials at money making and had failed. Why 
not let him stay at home and make beds and cook meals? 
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from Balestier to the ancient plantation belonging to the family of Orme. 


As the young men drove out of the plantation gate their 
spirits were in sharp contrast. David was disgruntled, almost 
surly, while Brant was in high fettle. 

_ “You know,” said David, “this sort oi .hing can’t keep up 
indefinitely.” 

What sort of thing can’t?” 

“Why, me doing chores and looking after father. How’m I 
going to get some of the fields in order and grow some cotton if 
Ive got to make beds and cook meals?” 

“T understand exactly how you feel,” said Brant 
What you don’t understand is father. 


“Tt’s rotten. 
He’ll only take one step 


at a time. Just hang on until I’m established. Then we’ll both 
tackle him to put up for you.” 

“T suppose,” David said, “that you’ll be drawing pretty good 
money from the firm right from the start?” 

“Sure thing,” said Brant, ‘‘and the first thing I'll want to do 
will be to help out at home. It’s too bad that father’s so helpless. 
One of us has got to be with him. We couldn’t turn him over to 
the care of a stranger. Awful to be blind and deaf.” 

“Awful,” agreed David. 

Fortunately youth is very sanguine, or during these first 
months at Orme David must have (Continued on page 173) 
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By Belle 
ivingstone 


But I was never able to probe the mys- 
tery. My adopted father—and perhaps the 
woman who was always more than a mother 
to me—alone held the key. In later life J 
questioned him a hundred times, but he 
always clung to the sunflower story; and he 
kept his secret, if secret there were, down to 
his grave. 

All I can say is that even now, after this 
long lapse of years, there come back to me 
occasionally flashes of the pictures painted 
by an imaginative childhood: a creaking 
covered wagon being urged on somewhere, 
nobody caring much where; always the 
torturing sameness of the boundless prairie, 
wearying the eyes of the wanderers, which 
they shaded from the blistering sun in the 
vain hope of seeing something besides the 
restless sea of grass; a little sister, more tired 
than any of the rest because she had been 
given a hot and squirming baby to mind, 
who propped me up under the meager shade 
of a stately sunflower and in her relief at 
being rid of her burden, fairly leaped 
through the coarse grass and weeds as she 
tore after the wagon, which was again on 
the move. 

Emporia, Kansas, was then a little dot on 
the map where the through trains on the 
Santa Fé whistled and disappeared. On the 
farthest edge we hada tiny wooden house, 
with a lilac bush and a sweet-smelling 
syringa and two tall cottonwood 

trees beside it. 

My father at this period not 
only owned the News and 
the Land Office, but was 
also the Mayor of Em- 
poria. I do not suppose 
there was anything 

going on in which he 

did not have some 

say, even. in the 

church, for my first 
recollection of him 
is seeing him, tall 
and erect, passing 
the collection plate 
on Sundays. While 

Mayor, he for the 

first time in the 

town’s history closed 
every saloon in the 
place. 

Those who read my 
story to the end may be led 
to the philosophical conclu- 

sion that it is wiser to make 
your own children than to adopt 

them ready made, particularly if 
the latter process involves the 
adoption of a child of heaven knows 


@, Belle Livingstone 


MUST have been born, be- 
cause a Kansas newspaper man, 
returning home one evening, 
found me under a dusty sun- 
flower which was growing 
alongside the wooden rails 
that fenced off his little frame 
house from the prairie. 

WhetherI was protesting 
against my uncomfortable 
couch, or whether my apathetic 
acceptance of the hard ground 
engaged his attention, I never 
heard. All I know is that he took 
me in and later adopted me. 

The newspaper man was John 
Ramsay Graham, then owner and 
editor of the Emporia News; and he 
was the only father I have ever known. 

As the years went on, my father’s devotion 
to me often made me wonder if I were really 
not his own child. No secret was ever made of 








my origin, but sometimes, as I grew older, I what wild parents into the kind of 
asked myself if he had not found this very in- : Sige home that was ours. 

genious way to place me in the care of his child- C,, The house in Emporia, Kansas, where Belle My father came of Scottish an- 
less wife and insure me a home. Livingstone was found under a sunflower. cestry on both sides, his mother’s 
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Discussed at a Million Dinner-Tables 


angerous Woman i” Europe 


G, Belle Livingstone in the costume in which she began her career by asking a 
total stranger to marry her one Christmas Eve in Saginaw, Michigan, in order 
that she might have her mother’s consent to leave home and go on the stage. 
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Belle Livingstone as the Captain of the Guard in ''Falka.’’ 


father having been horticulturist to King George III, while his 
paternal grandfather was an eminent Edinburgh physician. On 
emigrating to America, his parents settled in Rochester, N. Y., 
where he was brought up under every hardship to be experienced 
in a new country. 

Self-educated, he rose from printer’s devil to type-setter, and 
then went through the various stages of reporter, war correspond- 
ent and editor, until he was placed in charge of the Erie Gazette 
and married. Yielding to Horace Greeley’s advice to young 
men, he went West and took his young and beautiful bride to the 
wilds of Kansas. 

My mother first saw the light in Perth, Canada. She was 
the best mannered woman I have ever known, and I never heard 
her say an unkind word about anyone. Her benevolent view of 
the world and the people who infest it was perhaps too mild for 
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the generation who followed her, however, inasmuch as her 
training endowed me with the very characteristics which dis- 
qualified me for earning my living in a get-rich-quick world. 

When people in Europe ask me what my young days were 
like, I always reply: “Turning three yards of cloth on the 
dining-room table, when the pattern called for four.” Had my 
father confined his dreams only to his writing and been content 
to remain poor, all would have been well. He had not the 
slightest idea of money-getting or money-holding, and he was 
incapable of taking a fool’s money and calling it his own. : 

My mother vainly tried to persuade him not to leave his 
writing in order to leap into some scheme to get rich overnight. 
He persisted in speculating with the product of years of toil, 
during which eyes and long nights had both been used up. Each 
successive failure found him back burning the midnight oil 
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again, a patient man with a green shade over his eyes and a pen 
in his hand. 

I have said enough, perhaps, to give an idea of the personalities 
which composed the home into which. as a foundling baby of six 
weeks or so, the most terribly unknown quantity on God’s 
footstool, I was suddenly flung. No sooner was it decided 
that I should be kept than my father installed a Jersey cow 
and an old negro mammy, Aunty Gilmore, and I took up my 
appointed work of feeding, sleeping and screaming the house 
down. 

My first adventure occurred long before I had passed the 
cradle stage. My usual réle in life has been to capture husbands. 
but on this occasion, for the only time in my life, I underwent 
capture myself. 

One afternoon I 
was lying in my 
cot, quietly sleeping 
in the shade of the 
house, outside one of 
the windows, when 
suddenly from no- 
where appeared a 
group of Indians. At 
that time the red- 
skins were being 
driven from their 
forests and plains by 
the conquering white 
man to what was 
then the Indian ter- 
ritory, due south, 
which had been al- 
loted to them. 

While some of the 
squaws crept up to 
the adjoining win- 
dow, inside which 
my mother was 
quietly sewing, an- 
other of the Indians 
stealthily lifted me 
from my cot. My 
disappearance was 
not discovered until 
my father had _ re- 
turned from his office 
and my mother went 
out to bring myself 
and my cot indoors 
forthenight. Heras- 
tonishment and grief 
were overwhelming. 

An alarm was sent out immediately. Horses were hastily 
saddled, and neighbors went off in every direction in pursuit of 
the kidnapers. The search was kept up all that night and for 
several days afterwards, but all to no effect, and I was given 
up as definitely lost. 

The news of my disappearance had been sent out far and 
wide, however, and a month later some of the State troops who 
were patrolling the boundary line found me tied to a papoose 
board, rocking gently on a branch of a tree. The Indians, as 
their camp-fires showed, had got wind of the approach of the 
troops and vanished long before. 

Even now I don’t know if I am really me; but in any case I 
have perhaps to thank the Indians for my straight back and 
erect bearing, which the years have not impaired. 

That month of outdoor life gave me such a healthy appearance 
that my mother, confident there was no other baby in the world 
as fine, took me to Kansas City and entered me for the beauty 
prize. Unfortunately, while I was lying on the rug on the porch, 
waiting till my mother had put on her bonnet, a huge yellow 
caterpillar, “‘a hairy ’un,” crawled up. 

In the excitement of our departure, no one noticed that I had 
my newly-found fuzzy friend clasped in my chubby thumb, and 
tragedy ensued. During our journey in the hack, the cater- 
pillar got in some deplorably fine work on my pink flesh and 
dimples. 

When my mother rushed ahead to the ticket office, followed 
by Aunty Gilmore, with me clutched in her arms, and our rooters 
bringing up the rear, and showed my admission paper, yells of 
laughter burst forth behind her. Everyone’s gaze was directed at 
myself, and my poor mother, to her horror, saw a mottled-skinned 
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baby, with lips so swollen that they stuck out bevond its nose. 
My chances as a competitor were hopeless, and my mother 
could never be convinced that one perfectly good first prize 
had not gone to the wrong baby. 

Those fifteen years of childhood that I spent in our Kansas 
prairie town had influences upon my whole life which not even 
the startling vicissitudes of later years have ever been able to 
eradicate. 

My mother developed my young imagination by making me 
think work was play—even when I was wanted to fill the wood 
box, feed the chickens or chase away the flies. In those days 
Kansas was no playground, even for the young. 

In summer, the lost thine before going to bed, the snakes 
had to be shown out of the house. I shall 
never forget one night, when I had followed 
my father.round the house, seeing two eyes 
rising from the sofa in our little parlor. 

One of my earliest recollections is of a Kansas 
tornado which I saw sweeping towards us across 
the prairie. I had only just time to snatch up 
my kitten before my father dragged me into 
our cyclone cellar, where we all huddled to- 
gether under the earth, till the roar of the 
storm and the deluge of rain was over. 

When we crawled out, our barn had dis- 
appeared; every board had been carried away. 
In exchange there was a black and white cow, 
calmly nibbling the drenched hay. No one ever 
claimed her, although my father advertised her 
in his papers, and she, like 
myself, was duly adopted as a 
permanent member of the 
family. 

Another summer we suffered 
from a plague of locusts, 
which in less time than it takes 
to write, it seemed, stripped 
every green thing bare. 
All trains were 
stopped because 
the wheels slipped 
rather than rolled 
on tracks piled high 
with locusts. 

Exc ept for little 
incidents like these, 
the level of enter- 
tainment and ex- 
citement in Em- 
poria in those days 
was about equal to 
that of the English 
village where the 
hotel clerk told the 
stranded commer- 
cial traveler that 
if he wanted amuse- 
ment in the eve- 
ning he had better 
go down to the 


livery stable and 
watch them har- 
nessing up the 
mule. 


Although during 
our earlier years at 
Emporia I passed 
through no school, 
unless it were 
through their cor- 
ridors, my mother 
saw to it that I did 
not turn up my 

nose at the smell 
of yellow soap, 
and she en- 
dowed me with 
much. valuable 
learning which has 
served me well all 
through my va:ied 
(Cont. on page 222) 
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By Irvin 


Cobb¥ 


eA Story 
of a Boy 
Who Needed 
Affection 


S REGARDS 
Hallam, he being Sunday 
editor of the New York 
Courier, there was no 
earthly doubt in his shrewd 
mind touching on the power 
of the press. He knew how 
it could harm and how it 
could help. He knew that 
a handful of type or a pic- 
ture dropped into the make- 
up at just the right time 
and just the right place is 
like a pebble dropped in 
a stream. Long after its 
immediate splash is over 
and done with, the ripples it has created may be lapping against 
invisible and unsuspected shores miles away or, in the case of 
the newspaper, hundreds and even thousands of miles away. 
Bread cast upon the waters returns after many days, but a stone 
flung into a pool stirs up the fishes and the frogs and makes 
commotion. 

For the gratification of a personal spleen this Mr. Hallam one 
Sunday made a very crafty fling. There was a lady in the case. 
Most people agreed that she was a very charming lady. Most 
people knew how charming she was, for she was on the stage. 

She had beauty and she had grace and manner and she knew 
how to wear her clothes, and did, which counted with the women, 
and she had a voice to make you think of a thrush in a thicket 
in the springtime. So far as the favor of the audiences went, she 
was terribly popular. They liked everything about her—her 
sweetness and her singing and her simplicity and herself, which 
is another way of saying her magnetism. 

Her professional side was professionally exploited; her press- 
agents saw to that. On the stage she was New York’s reigning 
musical-comedy sweetheart and treated as such. Almost from 
the hour when she blew into a manager’s office from somewhere 
out in the sticks—lacking money, lacking friends, lacking influ- 
ence—and got a job not on past reputation but on present merit 
in a wobbly Broadway production and lifted it right up, overnight 
so to speak, into the top list of current hits, she’d had a thousand 
34 


G, The memory of that pretty lady 
who cried over him was the one 
precious thing in Jamie’s life. 
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and one lovers whose faces she knew only as pale dim blurs seen 
across the footlights and whose names she knew not at all. 

But her private life was her private business and by all accounts 
she minded it most effectively. Off the stage she was aloof, 
secluded almost. In a way of speaking, it was as though she were 
two separate persons—by night and on matinée afternoons a 
public property but the rest of the time a solitary and a lonely 
figure. 

There was something pathetic in it, if you could think of 
such a thing in connection with a favorite and a favored actress. 
Some of her admirers claimed they once in a while detected a 
trace of pathos in her acting and in her singing. They admitted 
that you couldn’t exactly put your finger on it but somehow or 
other you could feel it, hidden, tucked away. It made them ad- 
mire her all the more, though. It gave appeal to her work. 

This, then, was the lady in Mr. Hallam’s case. He had a 
design against her. Having failed there he now had a grudge 
against her. Without going into ancient history it may be stated 
that Mr. Hallam had known her more or less casually belore 
either of them achieved a metropolitan début. Their ambitions 
took them in different directions and he beat her East and made 
the New York grade some years before she arrived, an unknown 
and dog-poor. They met shortly afterward, she being now newly 
launched as a star but he already being well up the editorial 
ladder and in line for further promotions. 
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In his capacity as a successful newspaper man he had ways and 
means of meeting her again and yet again; in his purely private 
capacity as a creature of flesh and blood he endeavored to push 
the acquaintance. What with this and that—various courtly 
attentions, you'll understand, and intimations of what might be 
done in the matter of desirable publicity, only of course a man 
naturally would want his reward, and so on and so forth—Mr. 
Hallam pressed his gentlemanly attentions until the lady saw fit 
to throw him down with a force very painful to his sensibilities. 
He had made it quite plain to her what he wanted; now she made 
it equally plain that she would have none of him. 

When a vanity such as Mr. Hallam’s is bruised, the victim 
hurts all over. He aches from head to foot. Mr. Hallam ached 
for a long time. But, to a degree, even in those first few months 
when his wounds were sorest Mr. Hallam comforted himself with 
the hope of one of these days getting good and even. 

They say all things come to him who waits. This thing came to 
this one who waited. 


‘— was a rule of Mr. Hallam’s that no picture of the lady in 
question should appear in the Sunday edition of the Courier. 
O. course it was not a published rule but when one is in authority 
in a newspaper shop, there are means privi ily of accomplishing 
a result without actually advertising one’s prejudices in the 
matter. The press-agent whose business it was to see to it that 
about once in so often or oftener the populace beheld likenesses 
of his employer’s prima donna may have wondered at this, but 
he had no way of helping himself. 

One morning a daily gossip sheet that was published up-town 
—and, by the way, although that neither is here nor there, its 
publisher afterward went to prison for blackmail—came out 
with a story that this particular lady—and in so far at least as 
Mr. Hallam was concerned, we know she was quite particular— 
was rumored to be engaged to a certain young gentleman of 
notorious repute, commonly called on Broadway the Boy 
Corespondent. By printing such unsavory stories the gossip 
sheet visited punishment upon persons who persistently slighted 
its advertising columns; that point was developed at the trial of 
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its publisher. Next morning, by a strange coincidence which 
was not in the least bit strange to those initiates who were ac- 
quainted with the inner whys and wherefores of this shop, the 
same sheet carried a retraction of the reported engagement 
and a half-page spread for the various attractions sponsored by 
the young woman’s manager. 

On this day, also, Mr. Hallam made over a portion of his roto- 
gravure section. He reduced the sizes of several photographic 
reproductions and threw out altogether a four column cut of a 
group of bathers at Miami, and in the center of his altered page 
he inserted a large picture of the lady who had been able to resist 
him. He was putting the finishing touches on the text to accom- 
pany the picture when his assistant came into the room for a copy 
of the revised layout and, looking over the shoulder of his chief, 
this voung fellow said: 

“Oh, so that’s who goes in, eh? 

“So that’s who goes in—for this one time only, 
Hallam, speaking with a deep satisfaction. 

“But look here, wasn’t the yarn about her getting set to 
couple up with that degenerate little rotter, what’s-his-name 
wasn’t that denied?” asked the deputy. 

“What difference does that make? It was printed, wasn’t it? 
We’re not saying it’s true. All I’m doing is running a line here 
saying that the report has been circulated. If it weren’t for the 
libel laws, there’s more we could say about this dame that 
wouldn’t do her any real good. Take it from me, there is. I’m 
a charter member of the ‘I Knew Her When’ Club.” 

“But say, Mr. Hallam——” 

“Look here, Snead, what are you trying to do? 
argument?” demanded Mr. Hallam. 

“No, sir, not at all. I just——” The youngster hesitated, 
casting about in his mind for a subterfuge—and got one. “All 
I was going to say was that’s a kind of an old-fashioned looking 
picture, isn’t it?—the dress now and that floppy hat and the way 
her hair is done up on her head, you know: y 

“Oh, you noticed that, did you?” said Mr. Hallam, and he 
smiled a smile which somewhat reminded his aide of a man 
drawing a knife. “Well, asa matter of fact, that picture’s not 
what you’d call brand-new, Snead—not exactly. As a matter 
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of fact, I'd say at an offhand guess that it was taken fully six 
or seven vears back. There’s a lot of damn fools around the 
country who think this dame is about eighteen; she fools ’em 
with the make-up and the dimples and the kittenish ways and 
all. Well, when they see this they ought to be able to figure out 
that she’s nearer thirty. It’s time somebody was giving the 
public the low-down on some of these comic-opera girlie-girlies 
that date back to the Spanish War. I’m starting the good 
work, that’s all Well, take it along and rush me in the 
completed page proof as soon as it’s struck.” 

Being fully aware of how his bread was buttered, Snead had no 
more to say about it. He may have done some thinking, though 

Ditto Mr. Hallam. He did a lot of it and found it a pleasant 
occupation. 

“T guess that’ll give that up-stage jane quite a few pleasant 
hours during the long winter evenings which will shortly be upon 
us,’ he remarked to himself when the proof came back to him. 
“Yes, sir, I'd like to risk a little money on it.” Subsequently, in 
privacy, he several times repeated practically the same remark. 


TIN 
| Denhams had not been living very long in Chilton, which 
is a rather small place but calling itself a city, and they still were 
having more or less a hard time of it making both ends meet. 
Mr. Denham was a young lawyer, and he had to wait for his 
practise to grow. Mrs. Denham was a pretty, plump, rather 
untidy young woman and a natural-born mother, as her new 
neighbors agreed very soon after the family moved into the 
block. She mothered all things puny or helpless or young that 
crossed her path: her own child—the Denhams had only the one 
child, a boy of ten or thereabouts—and othér people’s children and 
stray alley cats and unattached puppy-dogs and such like. 
When the talk dealt with what she liked—and she seemed to 
like nearly everything but especially babies—she had a trick of 
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GAll of a sudden Jamie screamed, ‘'Oh, here’s the pretty 


speaking with a little hurried gasp, a sort of catch down in her 
throat, as though the words were so eager to get out that they got 
in one another’s way. This was not an affectation with Mrs. 
Denham; it merely was a part of her. 

One afternoon her son, whose Christian name was Theodore— 
but everybody, his parents included, called him Tad—came to 
her where she sat in her cluttered little living-room, and he was 
wearing a look of tremendous and troubled earnestness on his 
freckled round face. 

“Muddikins,” he said, ‘“there’s something very important I 
want to talk to you about.” 

“Well,”’ she said, and put aside whatever it was she was doing, 
‘Sf it’s so important as all that I expect I'll have to listen.” 

“Well, maybe some people might not think it was important 
but I do,” he said. ‘And I guess you will, too, when I tell you 
about it. Muddy, there’s a boy at my school; he’s in my room 
and sits right across the aisle from me in almost the next seat 
from me and he’s almost about the same age as I am, only he’s 
only eight and I’m already nearly nine. He’s the one I want to 
talk to you about.” 

“Well, what about him? Isn’t he a nice boy?” 

“Oh, yes, Muddy, I think he’s an awful nice boy—that’s 
specially what I wanted to tell you about. But he don’t have a 
very nice time at home with his family. He don’t have a nice 
time there at all. He—he told me so as.a secret. Only, it’s not 
his regular family. Of course that would make a difference. 
He’s ’dopted.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Denham, and it almost was like an exclamation 
of pain. “Oh, he’s an adopted child, then? What’s his name?” 

“Orpheus Ledbetter, that’s it. But that’s not the real truly 
name that he had when he was born. He don’t even know the 
name that he was born with. That’s only just the name that 
this Ledbetter family that he’s living with now gave to him 
when they went and ’dopted him. Muddy, I don’t think it's 
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lady that used to take me in her arms!’’ 


very nice for those people to go and give him a name like Orpheus 
that sounds so much like orphan. Do you, Muddy?” He put 
one of his sunburnt hands on her knee and she covered it with 
both of hers and squeezed it. ‘He can’t help it, being an orphan, 
can he, Muddy? And anyhow he had a lots nicer name than 
that to go by when he was in that Home. He was in a Home 
when these people got him out of it. They used to call him 
Jamie then.” 

“Jamie what?” 

“That’s all—just Jamie, he says. He wishes they’d call him 
Jamie now. He told me so. Muddy, I want to bring him home 
with me some day after school. Can I?” 

“Of course. Bring him tomorrow. If you like him and he 
likes you, you can have him here to play as often as you wish.” 

“It’s not only that. I want you to sort of make over him— 
you know, Muddy? He didn’t say so right out, but I think he’d 
like for somebody like you to sort of make over him the way you 
do. I think he’s kind of lonesome for somebody that’s grown up 
to be making over him. He’s shy, too, but I bet he wouldn’t 
be shy long if he was round you. And I don’t guess he has such 
a very good time with this family that he belongs to ’em now.” 

“You—you’’—her throat muscles choked on it—‘“‘you don’t 
think they mistreat him, do you, Taddy-boy?” 

“Oh, no, Muddy. I don’t think they beat him or not give 
him enough to eat or a nice place to sleep or anything like that. 
I just think maybe they don’t understand how a boy feels when 
he’s about seven or eight years old. You know, Muddy?” 

“Yes, Tad,” she told him. “I believe I know. Bring him 
tomorrow if he’ll come then. I was going out but I’ll be here. 
But don’t tell him beforehand that I’m waiting to see him—you 
say he’s shy. I expect maybe I’ll know how to get acquainted 
with him. Anyway, I’ll try.” 

“Gee!” said her son, and straightway with a big kiss she paid 

n for saying it, “but ain’t you the reg’lar old peach, though! 





Say, Mud,” he added, wiping his moist cheek, “that was kind 
of a leaky kiss, wasn’t it?” 

She hid her face away from him so that he couldn’t see her 
eyes and laughed a husky, soft little laugh. 

“Get out of here, you impudent young piece!” she said 
chokily. “Your grammar is perfectly atrocious!” 

Now some persons might have set down little Mrs. 
Denham as being impulsive and perhaps they would be right, 
but even so she told her husband nothing that night of what 
she had in prospect here. She waited until he came home the 
following night and then, carrying before her eyes the picture 
of what that afternoon had brought forth, she began on him, 
as he entered, by asking a question. 


“cc 
cl 
I Las,” she said, “do you know a man in this town named 
Ledbetter—Mr. Pliny Ledbetter?” 

“Say,” he demanded with a mock grufiness, “can’t they 
give a fellow time to get inside the front door of this house be- 
fore they put him on the witness stand?” 

“But, Hal, do you? I’m serious.” 

“Well, madam, since you insist, I do and I don’t. I have 
seen the gentleman with the classic cognomen whom you have 
just named with such deep and sincere feeling. I have been 
introduced to him, but as yet our acquaintance has not rip- 
ened into a state of intimacy. May I in return, and speaking 
as a husband, ask whether you have been lured by the 
fascinating personality of the aforementioned Mr. Pliny 
Ledbetter? Or is it none of my business?” 

“What sort of man is he?” 

“Well, in reply to that I likewise would say yes and again 
no. He is the sort of man who wears a made tie and probably 
ankle-length underwear. He has that look about him, if vou 
get what I mean. He belongs to the Good Government Club; 
I’ve seen his name printed among the sainted leaders. And 
he walks all reared back. And I think—I’m not sure on this 
point but I rather think—he’s the kind that carry the small 
change in a little pocketbook with a patent thingamajig to 
close it by.” 

“T thought he was—I just knew it. 
his wife?” 

“My dear, to my best knowledge, I never saw his wife.” 

“Well, I have. I went to call on her this afternoon. And 
as soon as I laid eyes on her—I don’t want to be cattish but 
it’s the truth that as soon as I laid eyes on her I said to my- 
self: ‘That’s the sort of woman that would have exactly the 
sort of husband that you’ve just described. They were made 
for each other.’ ”’ 

“But when you saw her vou hadn’t heard him described. 
Explain that, please.” 

“T don’t need to explain. I just knew.” 

“Spoken in a manner worthy and typical of your sex. Accept, 
madam, my profound and admiring congratulations.” 

“Hal, will you please quit that foolishness and be serious and 
pay some attention to me?” She glanced through an open door 
to where her son was humped above a book spread on a corner of 
the dining-room table. ‘‘No, come on out here on the porch. This 
cottage wasn’t built for confidences. Come on out here where we 
can talk without being overheard.” She slipped her arm in his. 
“Hal, one of the most touching experiences I’ve ever known of in 
my life happened right here in this little house of ours this after- 
noon. I’m just full of it.” 

“Something touching is forever happening to you. And then 
it’s my turn to be touched,” he chuckled indulgently, thinking of 
her frequent and sudden small charities. ‘“‘That’s why this 
family always is busted. Well, so much for that. While I may 
have failed in many of the domestic virtues, I flatter myself that 
I’m a good audience. Go ahead, honey.” 

So she told him what was on her mind, jumping, woman-like 
and human-like—from one point to another and then back again. 
But such was the hurried emotional magic of her telling that as 
they paced the short, creaky porch to and fro she made him see the 
image as she had it within her and, what was more, made him 
quicken in sympathetic response to her mood. They were a pair 
well mated, were these two threadbare, unworldly-wise, happy-go- 
lucky Denhams. You would have divined that for yourself had 
you been there eavesdropping upon them in that shabby little 
by-street on that moonlit fall evening, and had you seen the look 
on his face as he listened and the look on hers as she spoke. 

“‘And so,” she was saying, ‘‘and so this afternoon Tad, bless his 
heart, brought him home with him after school. And Hal, I only 
needed one glance at him to know his (Continued on page 114) 
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ANDITS, cutthroats, renegades though we were, not one 
was infidel enough to have done what that Hevzoose did. 

It was our first raid after, perforce, he had joined our band. 
When we had run through the village of Abejas like wolves 
through a fold, and all was done, the Yaqui, drunk with blood 
and looting, strode into the doorway of the little adobe chapel. 

“Hold your hand, ay Dios!” Jiminez cried. ‘Are you so bold 
that you would rob our Holy Mother herself?”’ 

That Heyzoose laughed loudly and spat on the threshold. 

“Treasure is treasure, my captain!” he said in his broken 
Spanish. ‘‘And if your Holy Mother be an honest woman let her 
defend what is hers from me!” 

Two or three crossed themselves and more than one, I can tell 
you, looked about fearfully—we who feared nothing!—as Hey- 
zoose stamped into the church. El Quito, bold because he was 
young, and Mendez, bold because as usual he was drunk, followed 
to see what would befall. My words will not be credited! Hey- 
zoose snatched up the altar-cloth, made of it a sack, and rifled the 
sanctuary of everything it held. When he came forth, staggering 
under the booty, he lifted a great bare foot and kicked the font 
of holy water from the wall, so that drops of it fell on us without. 





(We went through the village of Abejas like wolves; 
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Yet he was not struck dead. This will not be believed, but [, 
Rafael Castro, called the Squirrel—I saw it with my own two 
eyes, and much more, as you shall learn! 

You must understand that we were not squeamish men. 
Among us, under the saturnine Jiminez, were such as had ridden 
and fought and plundered with every bandit chief from Pancho 
Villa to Orozco; our one-time leaders and their companies had 
all passed under the shadow of the wall, or been killed in battle, 
or had caught the sops thrown them by the federalistas and given 
up banditry to become timid farmers. Gathered from these 
many origins under Tomaso Jiminez, ours was the single band 
left in all Mexico. For two years we had ranged the outer states 
from Guadalajara to Lower California, though often the pack 
blew hot on our heels and we fled to cover in the mountains. 

But this is to tell you of that Heyzoose, caught by Jiminez ina 
raid on the border of Coahuila, and given choice between a bullet 
in the pit of the stomach or the honor of being our comrade. 
(Moreover it is still too soon to boast overmuch of having been 
with Jiminez, the Hawk of Culiacan!) : 

Past doubting you are aware that Hevzoose is, in Spanish, 
Tesus, the name of Our Lord; a name given often to our children, 
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but not one of us was infidel enough to have done what that Heyzoose did. 
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A Story of Honor (and Love) Among Thieves 


especially by the poor. -But you must not suppose that the 
Indian mother of our recruit had known much of the Christ; 
certainly he himself knew nothing. He was, to be sure, too 
Ignorant of all things except to eat and sleep and ride and 
fight and loot! Nothing more: that great, half wild man, tower- 
ing very straight from his heels, with fierce eyes and the broad 
nose of the Yaquis whose blood ran in his veins. He wasscornful 
of women, and to him- gaming and the cockpit seemed play for 
children. As to wine, it was lise water in his mouth indifferent. 
What made him drunk, and what alone, was the spilling of blood. 


I GIVE you my word of honor that there were no great takings 
from Abejas save those of that Heyzoose. And we were of two 
minds whether we should share his sacred booty. Some wished 
to give it all to the Yaqui, that he might have the treasure and 
the risk in one; others more practical-minded reasoned that he 
alone had done this impious act and would alone be punished. 
Baca, the great fool, insinuated his counsel. 

_ “Let it be remembered that the holy water fell upon us, stand- 
ing without the chapel. Does that not surely give us absolution?” 


But even we knew better than this, for it was sophistry! 

Nevertheless there was the loot. No one refused his fair share 
of the spoils, and it would have been strange to see us, camping 
that night in a barranca that often sheltered us, sitting or lounging 
about the fire while Jiminez tossed to this man a chalice, to that a 
silver candlestick, to another the altar cloth heavy with embroi- 
cered threads, and took himself-—since no one else would dare—a 
little statue of Santa Barbara, finely carven of gold. 

Upon the Indian himself Jiminez bestowed a handful of coins 
and a crucifix of silver and rosewood; then, when all was done, he 
stooped—our chief—and picked up a little book. One glance 
within and Jiminez laughed eloud. 

“Es posible?” he cried suddenly. ‘Can it be so, my Yaqui 
comrade? Behold, here is a book concerning vour life!” 

Our recruit loo!ed up from where he s*t clinking together the 
coins that had been given him. ‘Nada hay mas falso!” he said, 
unmoved. ‘Nothing could be more false!’’ 

“So? Behold! You, Castro, that have so much learning, take 
the book and show the Yaqui that I have spoken truth.” 

And he tossed me the book. It was a little Biblia—such a 


small one as contains the life and acts of Our Lord, Jesus; that is. 
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in our tongue, Heyzoose. Now I make you my solemn pledge 
that here was a lunatic humor, yet you can observe that there 
was no man more gullible than our new comrade. He knew 
nothing, save barely the five letters of his sacred name. The 
jest had a certain flavor for us. 
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C,Heyzoose stood quietly as they binioned him under the 


“Como, Yaqui?” I cried. “Look, then! Here is the life and 
enterprises of one Heyzoose of Nazareth, a good man. Are you 
not from Nazareth, then?” : 

We all laughed, but not the recruit. “I am not of Nacozari,” 
he said, in humiliation. “I am of the Yaqui country, and my 
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shadow of the wall. 


mothers before me. 
but once.” 


“'Sargento!’’ the Captain said. 


Jacozari is in Sonora. I have been there 


Do vou believe that heightened the bouquet of our jest? I had 
said Nazareth as it is written in the Book; but our stupid one 


had misheard me. 


‘You know the order. 


Do your u ork!’ 


Nacozari. that considerable town, was within 
had been there but once! 

“Ah, once, then!” I said. ‘And so it has vou here most faith- 
fully!’ Then I read the very words, pointing so that the Yaqui, 
peering forward, might behold them for (Continued on page 187) 
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I Was Almost A Murderer 


Before I Learned to Control 
My lTemper 


By Victor MacClure 


OMETIMES f think mine was the most murderous temper 
in the world. At least I’ve never encountered a worse one. 
There have been times when I have been on the verge of murder 
—actually so, for I have laid violent hands on my fellow men, 
and only through some sort of miracle escaped committing 
homicide. 

It was on one of these feral outbursts that I accomplished 
what I believe clinched the restoration of self-control for me, 
and after that fate itself thrust on me a greater incentive—that 
of self-preservation—for now if I should go into a fit of rage all 
the chances are that I would murder myself. 

My temper was hereditary, a legacy from a long iine of 
singularly hot-blooded ancestors. 

I remember once. in the shop of one of the London booksellers 
who deal in old volumes and parchments, coming across the 
indictment at Carlisle of one David McClure, in the year seven- 
teen something, for the crime of hamesucken. Hamesucken 
is an offense bad enough, but it is not in reality as horrible as it 
sounds. It simply means “home-sacking,” or the assault of a 
man within his own home. The evidence against David was 
that he was a man of extremely violent temper, and that, taking 
offense against another, he blacked his own face—as a disguise, 
one gathers—and after forcibly entering the house of the offender, 
he proceeded to beat the man as nearly into a jelly as was 
physically possible. 

That the David of the blackened face was of the same blood 
as myself I have not the slightest doubt. We are a beetle- 
browed and black-avised crew, and there are no born cripples 
among us. As a fact, nature has endowed the family with un- 
common strength and I inherited both that and the family temper. 

I think, however, that as a very young boy I was reasonably 
placid. I was round and fat, not very steady on my pins, with 
no great inclination for nor much skill in outdoor games. 

In a family of boys always on the run, I must have appeared 
a good deal of a “‘softy.”” I lived in a world of my own imaginings, 
and the things I talked about made the others howl with derision. 
Unfortunately for me, my rotundity did not fit in with .the 
romantic aspirations I had developed from much reading, and 
gradually I became the butt of my brothers—when they had 
nothing better to occupy their minds. My nose, which is now 
fairly shapely, was then an uptilted button, so I became “‘Pug- 
nose” or “Bulldog” to the younger members of the family. It 
had been discovered that my anger under a fire of ridicule was 
an amusing spectacle. There were days when my life was a 
misery. Gradually under the persecution my dormant bad 
temper awoke. 

Even now it is with a sick feeling that I remember the mur- 
derous attack I made with a hoe on three of my brothers. I 
know I wanted to kill—and I would have killed, too, if I had been 
active enough to follow the monkey-like maneuvers of my 
brothers in their flight. I know this, that for many days my 
brothers afforded me a wide berth. But I also know that after 
their escape I spent a long hour in the wood-shed physically sick 
with rage and grief. I was so sick that I could hardly see 

From that time the ill blood was quick in me. A chance gibe 
from an older brother led me to pick up the first thing that came 
handy as a missile. This happened to be a large pair of scissors, 
and a mere hair’s breadth separated my brother from a gouged 
eve. I can still see the gash on his cheek-bone. Not even the 
merciless tanning I received from my father stopped the sick 
rage that possessed me. 

Day after day as I grew older my temper became more un- 
chancy. The feeblest gibe would enrage me, where the normal 
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youngster would have put out his tongue. If anyone munched 
audibly it was enough to set me aflame. The slightest sniff from 
a neizhbor with a cold would irritate me beyond endurance. A 
cou h would do it. I have been on the verge of sticking a table- 
knife into some one who sucked his teeth. Perhaps it was lucky 
for me that I was not instinctively a fighter, or my irritability 
might have led me to disaster. 

I sometimes think that my irritability and evil temper was 
the root .cause of a certain aimlessness of purpose that has 
characterized much of my life. It is only the man of perfect 
self-control who is firm of purpose, who can fix his mind on the 
goal he means to attain, who can plug steadily ahead toward 
the object he has in view without being turned aside by petty 
irritations and small hindrances. Whether I am wrong or right 
in this belief as a general principle, of this I am certain: that for 
myself my lack of self-control has been the means of dissipating 
my energies in all sorts of odd directions. I could not be long at 
any one job. Small difficulties would irritate me, and in being 
taught I was invariably impatient with my teachers. 


Sie it arrives that in a comparatively short life—I am still 
well under forty—I have been a seaman, an architect, an elo- 
cutionist, an actor, a scene-painter, playwright, novelist, journa- 
list, lecturer, black-and-white artist, and in a minor way a host 
of other things too numerous to méntion. Then the war ab- 
sorbed four years of my life. 

I am not complaining about a hard fate. I have had one 
great good time, and as it turns out the diversified activities 
that have been mine are at the present moment of great use 
to me as a writer. But this lucky circumstance does not affect 
my main argument: that my ill-temper has been no help to me in 
life—rather the contrary. 2 

If as a mere boy you are put among grown men to live and 
work—to live in the irritating closeness of a ship’s fo’c’sle—it 
will not do to lose your temper over a small gibe, and plank a 
plateful of hot broth on the giber’s head. I did that—and paid 
for it sweetly. 

It will not do, when facing an audience of about fifteen hundred 
people, to lose your temper because some silly boy in the midst 
of a receptive majority chooses to guffaw at the thrilling moment 
of your recital. I did that once and spoiled my show. 

It will not do, because you do not see eye to eye with your 
boss in the matter of design, to tear up the work of several days. 
I did that once with the plans in an architectural competition— 
with the date for reception close at hand—and had to work night 
and day to repair the damage. 

It will not do, because a brother actor at rehearsal seems to be 
taking up more of the stage than is his share, to lose vour temper, 
and because he resents it, knock him into the orchestra. I did 
that once, and almost lost the job that was between me and 
starvation. 

I could keep on giving the reader, from my own varied career, 
instance after instance where “it will not do’ to boil with rage 
and act like a madman. But these will perhaps suffice. 

I cannot think of any particular thing that first set me to the 
task of being rid of my irritability. Life, maybe, was gradually 
knocking the hard corners off me. Toward the age of manhood 
I began dimly to perceive that my ill temper was warping my 
judgment, that it was a weakness which put me at the mercy of 
men who, with not half my own ability, were my masters because 
they had themselves under control. However it may be, I began 
to take exercises in self-control. 
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I selected men of my acquaintance who had habits that were 
wont to annoy me, and I courted their company. I would 
secretly induce them to gibe at me, and then I would try to smile 
and give back as much as I received. It did not always work. 
Often and often the black rage would surge up within me. But 
by the time I had got my full growth I seldom quarreled. 

Apart, however, from mere irritation, the thing I dreaded 
most was an outburst of that greater rage which always left me 
sick and spent, and which, now that my body had hardened, I 
sensed was dangerous in me. Once every now and then—at in- 
tervals of increasing raritv—this greater rage would take pos- 
session of me, and I counted myself lucay if 1 could get away from 


the object of my anger in time to have it out with myself in 
actual sickness. When I could not get away in time, it meant a 
degrading brawl with dire results for either myself or the other 
fellow. I don’t know how sometimes I escaped the police 
court. 

It is a curious fact that even while I was dreading my out- 
bursts of rage I knew good temper to be more effective than bad. 
I remember once when painting a set for Mr. Granville Barker at 
the Kingsway Theater in London I had to cut a most elaborate 
stencil. This took me over a day to design and cut. When the 
thing was finished, I varnished it to resist the distemper color, and 
pinned it up to dry on the half-gate of (Continued on page 134) 
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ELL,” said the Doctor briskly, ‘‘how do you feel?” 
“Oh, I guess I’m all right,” replied the man in bed. “I’m still 


kind of drowsy, that’s all.” 

‘You were under the anesthetic an hour and a half. 
wonder you aren’t wide awake yet. But 
you'll be better after a good night’s rest, and 
I’ve left something with Miss Lyons that’ll 
make you sleep. I’m going along now. Miss 
Lyons will take good care of you.” 

“I’m off at seven o’clock,”’ said Miss Lyons. 
“T’m going to a show with my G.F. But Miss 
Halsey’s all right. She’s the night floor 
nurse. Anything you want, she'll get it 
for you. What can I give him to eat, 
Doctor?” 

“Nothing at all; not till after I’ve been here 
tomorrow. He'll be better off without any- 
thing. Just see that he’s kept quiet. Don’t 
let him talk, and don’t talk to him; that is, 
if you can help it.” 

“Help it!” said Miss Lyons. “Say, I can be 
old lady Sphinx herself when I want to! 
Sometimes I sit for hours—not alone, neither 

and never say a word. Just think and 
think. And dream. 

“T had a G.F. in Baltimore, where I took my 
training; she used to call me Dummy. Not 
because I’m dumb like some people—you 
know—but because I’d sit there and not say 
nothing. She’d say, ‘A penny for your 
thoughts, Eleanor.’ That’s my first name— 
Eleanor.” 

“Well, I must run along. I'll see you in the morning.” 

“Good-by, Doctor,” said the man in bed, as he went out. 
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@,‘‘Keep him quiet. Don’t talk to him if you can help it,’’ said 
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““Good-by, Doctor Cox,” said Miss Lyons as the door closed. 

“He seems like an awful nice fella,” said Miss Lyons. ‘And 
a good doctor, too. This is the first time I’ve been on a case with 
him. He gives a girl credit for having some sense. Most of these 
doctors treat us like they thought we were 
Mormons or something. Like Doctor Holland. 
I was on a case with him last week. He 
treated me like I was a Mormon or something. 
Finally I told him, I said, ‘I’m not as dumb as 
I look.’ She died Friday night.” 

“Who?” asked the man in bed. 

“The woman; the case I was on,”’ said Miss 
Lyons. 

“And what did the doctor say when you 
told him you weren’t as dumb as you look?” 

“T don’t remember,” said Miss Lyons. “He 
said, ‘I hope not,’ or something. What could 
he say? Gee! It’s quarter to seven. I hadn’t 
no idear it was so late. I must get busy and 
fix you up for the night. And I’ll tell Miss 
Halsey to take good care of you. We’re going 
to see ‘What Price Glory?’ I’m going with 
my G.F. Her B.F. gave her the tickets and 
he’s going to meet us after the show and take 
us to supper. 

“Marian—that’s my G.F.—she’s crazy 
wild about him. And he’s crazy about her, to 
hear her tell it. But I said to her this noon— 
she called me up on the phone—I said to her, 
‘If he’s so crazy about you, why don’t he 
propose? He’s got plenty of money and no 
strings tied to him, and as far as I can see 
there’s no reason why he shouldn’t marry you if he wants you as 
bad as you say he does.’ So she said maybe he was going to ask 
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the Doctor. ‘‘I can be the old lady Sphinx herself when I want to!’’ said Miss Lyons. 


OUIET 


her tonight. I told her, ‘Don’t be silly! Would he drag me along 
if he was going to ask you!’ 

“That about him having plenty of money, though, that’s a 
joke. He told her he had and she believes him. I haven’t met 
him yet, but he looks in his picture like he’s 
lucky if he’s getting twenty-five dollars a week. 
She thinks he must be rich because he’s in Wall 
Street. I told her, I said, “That being in Wall 
Street don’t mean nothing. What does he do 
there? is the question. You know they have 
to have janitors in those buildings just the same 
like anywhere else.’ But she thinks he’s God 
or somebody. 

“She keeps asking me if I don’t think he’s 
the best looking thing I ever saw. I tell her 
yes, sure, but between you and I, I don’t believe 
anybody’d ever mistake him for Richard 
Barthelmess. 

“Oh, say! I saw him the other day, coming 
out of the Algonquin! He’s the best looking 
thing! Even better looking than on the screen. 
Roy Stewart.” 

_ “What about Roy Stewart?” asked the man 
in bed. 

“Oh, he’s the fella I was telling you about,” 
said Miss Lyons. “He’s my G.F.’s B.F.” 

“Maybe I’m a D.F. not to know, but would you tell me what a 
B.F. and G.F. are?” 

“Well, you are dumb, aren’t you!” said Miss Lyons. “A G.F., 
that’s a girl friend, and a B.F. is a boy friend. I thought every- 

y knew that. 

_T’m going out now and find Miss Halsey and tell her to be 
hice to you. But m-ybe I better not.” 

“Why not?” asked the man in bed. 
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“Oh, nothing. I was just thinking of something funny that 


happened last time I was on a case in this hospital. It was the 
day the man had been operated on and he was the best looking 
somebody you ever saw. 


So when I went off duty I told Miss 

Halsey to be nice to him, like I was going to tell 

her about you. And when I came back in the 

morning, he was dead. Isn’t that funny?”’ 
“Very!” 





“Well,” said Miss Lyons, “did you have a 
good night? You look a lot better, anyway. 
How’d you like Miss Halsey? Did you notice 
her ankles? She’s got pretty near the smallest 
ankles I ever saw. Cute. I remember one day 
Tyler—that’s one of the internes—he said if 
he could just see our ankles, mine and Miss 
Halsey’s, he wouldn’t know which was which. 
Of course we don’t look anything alike other 
ways. She’s pretty close to thirty and—well, 
nobody’d ever take her for Mae Marsh. Helen.” 

“Who’s Helen?” asked the man in bed. 

“Helen Halsey. Helen; that’s her first 
name. She was engaged to a man in Boston. 
He was going to Tufts College. He was going 
to be a doctor. But he died. She still carries 
his picture with her. I tell her she’s silly to 
mope about a man that’s been dead four years. And besides 
a girl’s a fool to marry a doctor. They’ve got too many alibis. 

“When I marry somebody, he’s got to be a somebody that has 
regular office hours like he’s in Wall Street or somewhere. Then 
when he don’t come home, he’ll have to think up something better 
than being ‘on a case.’ I used to use that on my sister when we 
were living together. When I happened to be out late, Id tell 
her I was on a case. She never knew the difference. Poor sis! 
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She married a ‘errible oil can! But she didn’t have the looks 
to get a real somebody. I’m making this for her. It’s a bridge 
table cover for her birthday. She’ll be twenty-nine. Don’t that 
seem old?” 

“Maybe to you; not to me,”’ said the man in bed. 

“You're about forty, aren’t you?” said Miss Lyons. 

‘Just about.” 

“And how old would you say I am?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

“I’m twenty-five,” said Miss Lyons. ‘Twenty-five and forty. 
That’s fifteen years’ difference. ‘But I know a married couple 
that the husband is forty-five and she’s only twenty-four, and 
they get along fine.” 

“I’m married myself,”’ said the man in bed. 

“You would be!’ said Miss Lyons. ‘“‘The last four cases I’ve 
been on was all married men. But at that, I’d rather have any 
kind of aman than a woman. I hate women! I mean sick ones. 
They treat a nurse like a dog, especially a pretty nurse. What’s 
that you’re reading?”’ 

“‘ ‘Vanity Fair,’ ’’ replied the man in bed. 

“Vanity Fair.’ I thought that was a magazine.” 

“Well, there’s a magazine and a book. This is the book.” 

“Ts it about a girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“T haven’t read it yet. I’ve been busy making this thing for 
my sister’s birthday. She’ll be twenty-nine. It’s a bridge table 
cover. When you get that old, about all there is left is bridge or 
cross-word puzzles. Are youa puzzle fan? I did them religiously 
for a while, but I got sick of them. They put in such crazy words. 
Like one day they had a word with only three letters and it said 
‘A e-longated fish’ and the first letter had to be ane. And only 
three letters. That couldn’t be right! So I said if they put things 
wrong like that, what’s the use? Life’s too short. And we only 
live once. When you’re dead, you stay a long time dead. 

“That’s what a B.F. of mine used to say. He was a caution! 
But he was crazy about me. I might of married him only for a 
G.F. telling him lies about me. And called herself my friend! 
Charley Pierce.” 

“‘Who’s Charley Pierce?” 

“That was my B.F. that the other girl lied to him about me. 
I told him, I said, ‘Well, if you believe all them stories about me, 
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maybe we better part once and for all. I don’t want to be tied 
up to a somebody that believes all the dirt they hear about me’ 
So he said he didn’t really believe it and if I would take him back 
he wouldn’t quarrel with me no more. But I said I thought jt 
was best for us to part. I got their announcement two years ago, 
while I was still in training in Baltimore.” ‘ 

“Did he marry the girl that lied to him about you?” 

“Yes, the poor fish! And I bet he’s satisfied! They’re a match 
for each other! He was all right, though, at that, till he fel] for 
her. He used to be so thoughtful of me, like I was his sister o; 
something. 

“T like a man to respect me. Most fellas wants to kiss you 
before they know your name. 

“Golly! I’m sleepy this morning! And got a right to be, too, 
Do you know what time I got home last night, or this morning 
rather? Well, it was half past three. What would mama say if 
she could see her little girl now! But we did have a good time. 
First we went to the show—‘What Price Glory?’—I and my G.F— 
and afterwards her B.F. met us and took us ina taxi down to Barney 
Gallant’s. Peewee Byers has got the orchestra there now. Used 
to be with Whiteman’s. Gee! How he can dance! I mean Roy.” 

“Your G.F.’s B.F.?” 

“Yes, but I don’t believe he’s as crazy about her as she thinks 
he is. Anyway—but this is a secret—he took down the phone 
number of the hospital while Marian. was out powdering her nog, 
and he said he’d give a ring about noon. Gee! I’m sleepy! 
Roy Stewart!” 





““ 

\ Vent,” said Miss Lyons, “how’s my patient? I’m twenty 
minutes late, but honest, it’s a wonder I got up at all! Two 
nights in succession is too much for this child!” 

“Barney Gallant’s again?’’ asked the man in bed. 

“No, but it was dancing, and pretty near as late. It’ll be 
different tonight. I’m going to bed just the minute I get home. 
But I did have a dandy time. And I’m just crazy about a certain 
somebody.” 

“Roy Stewart?” 

“How’d you guess it? But honest, he’s wonderful! And s0 
different than most of the fellas I’ve met. He says the craziest 
things, just keeps you in hysterics. We were talking about books 
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@,"'Bugs Baer’s whole talk was about some fat woman, and I couldn’t laugh on 
account of she being in the room with me and so sensitive about being fat.’’ 
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* ‘Roy Stewart’s a perfect gentleman. He just kissed 
me once, and that was when we said good night.’”’ 


and reading, and he asked me if I liked poetry—only he called 
it ‘poultry’—and I said I was wild about it and Edgar M. Guest 
was just about my favorite, and then I asked him if he liked 
Kipling and what do you think he said? He said he didn’t know; 
he’d never kipled. 

“He’s a scream! We just sat there in the house till half past 
eleven and didn’t do nothing but just talk and the time went like 
we was at a show. He’s better than a show. But finally I 
noticed how late it was and I asked him didn’t he think he better 
be going and he said he’d go if I’d go with him, so I asked him 
where could we go at that hour of night, and he said he knew a 
road-house just a little ways away, and I didn’t want to go, but 
he said we wouldn’t stay for only just one dance, so I went with 
him. To the Jericho Inn. 

“T don’t know what the woman thought of me where I stay, 
going out that time of night. But he 7s such a wonderful dancer 
and such a perfect gentleman! Of course we had more than one 
dance and it was after two o’clock before I knew it. We had 
some gin, too, but he just kissed me once and that was when we 
said good night.” 

“What about your G.F., Marian? Does she know?” 

“About Roy and I? No. I always say that what a person 
don’t know don’t hurt them. Besides, there’s nothing for her to 
know—yet. But listen: If there was a chance in the world for 
her; if I thought he cared anything about her, I’d be the last 
one in the world to accept his intentions. I hope I’m not that 
kind! But as far as anything serious between them is concerned, 
well, it’s cold. I happen to know that! She’s not the girl for him. 

“In the first place, while she’s pretty in a way, her complexion’s 
bad and her hair’s scraggy and her figure, well, it’s like some 
woman in the funny’pictures. And she’s not peppy enough for 
Roy. She’d rather stay home than do anything. Stay home! 
It'll be time enough for that when you can’t get anybody to take 
you out. 

“She’d never make a wife for him. He’ll be a rich man in 
another year; that is, if things go right for him in Wall Street 
like he expects. And a man as rich as he’ll be wants a wife 
that can live up to it and entertain and step out once in a while. 
He don’t want a wife that’s a drag on him. And he’s too good- 
looking for Marian. A fella as good-looking as him needs a 
pretty wife or the first thing you know some girl that is pretty 
will steal him off of you. But it’s silly to talk about them marry- 
ing each other. He’d have to ask her first, and he’s not going to. 
I know! So I don’t feel at all like I’m trespassing. 


“Anyway, you know the old saying, everything goes in love. 
And I—— But I’m keeping you from reading your book. Oh, 
yes; I almost forgot a T.L. that Miss Halsey said about you. 
Do you know what a T.L. is?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, then, you give me one and I’ll give you this one.” 

“But I haven’t talked to anybody but the Doctor. I can give 
you one from myself. He asked me how I liked you and I said 
all right.” 

“Well, that’s better than nothing. Here’s what Miss Halsey 
said: She said if you were shaved and fixed up, you wouldn’t be 
bad. And now I’m going out and see if there’s any mail for me. 
Most of my mail goes to where I live, but some of it comes here 
sometimes. What I’m looking for is a letter from the state 
board telling me if I passed my state examination. They ask 
you the craziest questions. Like ‘Is ice a disinfectant?’ Who 
cares! Nobody’s going to waste ice to kill germs when there’s so 
much of it needed in high-balls. Do you like high-balls? Roy 
says it spoils whisky to mix it with water. He takes it straight. 
He’s a terror! But maybe you want to read.”’ 


(Groon morning,” said Miss Lyons. 
“Not so good,” said the man in bed. 
“T bet you got more sleep than I did,” said Miss Lyons. “He's 

the most persistent somebody I ever knew! I asked him last 
night, I said, ‘Don’t you never get tired of dancing?’ So he said, 
well, he did get tired of dancing with some people, but there was 
others who he never got tired of dancing with them. So I said, 
‘Yes, Mr. Jollier, but I wasn’t born yesterday and I know apple 
sauce when I hear it and I bet you’ve told that to fifty girls.’ I 
guess he really did mean it, though. 

“Of course most anybody’d rather dance with slender girls 
than stout girls. I remember a B.F. I had one time in Washington. 
He said dancing with me was just like dancing with nothing. 
That sounds like he was insulting me, but it was really a compli- 
ment. He meant it wasn’t any effort to dance with me like with 
some girls. You take Marian, for instance, and while I’m crazy 
about her, still that don’t make her a good dancer and dancing 
with her must be a good deal like moving the piano or something. 

“I'd die if I was fat! People are always making jokes about 
fat people. And there’s the old saying, ‘Nobody loves a fat man.’ 
And it’s even worse with a girl. Besides people making jokes 
about them and don’t want to dance with them and so _, 
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“Did you sleep good?” 
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besides that they’re always trying to reduce and can’t eat what 
they want to. I bet, though, if I was fat, I’d eat everything in 
sight. Though I guess not, either. Because I hardly eat any- 
thing as it is. But they do make jokes about them. 

“T’ll never forget one day last winter, I was on a case in Great 
Neck and the man’s wife was the fattest thing! So they had a 
radio in the house and one day she saw in the paper where Bugs 
Baer was going to talk on the radio and it would probably be 
awfully funny because he 
writes so crazy. Do you ever 
read his articles? But this 
woman, she was awiully 
sensitive about being fat and 
I nearly died sitting there 
with her listening to Bugs 
Baer, because his whole talk 
was all about some fat wo- 
man and he said the craziest 
things, but I couldn’t laugh 
on account of she being there 
in the room with me. One 
thing he said was that the 
woman, this woman he was 
talking about, he said she 
was so fat that she wore a 
wrist watch on her thumb. 
Henry J. Belden.” ; 

“Who is Henry J. Belden? 





Is that the name of Bugs é 
Baer’s fat lady?” 
“No, you crazy!” said ae baal 


Miss Lyons. ‘“‘Mr. Belden © 


was the case I was on in 
Great Neck. He died.” 

“It seems to me a good 
many of your cases die.” 

“Isn’t it a scream!” said Miss Lyons. ‘But it’s true; that is, 
it’s been true lately. The last five cases I’ve been on has all died. 
Of course it’s just luck, but the girls have been kidding me about 
it and calling me a jinx, and when Miss Halsey saw me here the 
evening of the day you was operated, she said, ‘God help him!’ 
That’s the night floor nurse’s name. But you’re going to be 
mean and live through it and spoil my record, aren’t you? I’m 
just kidding. Of course I want you to get all right. 

“But it 7s queer, the way things have happened, and it’s made 
me feel kind of creepy. And besides, I’m not like some of the 
girls and don’t care. I get awfully fond of some of my cases and 
I hate to see them die, especially if they’re men and not very 
sick and treat you half-way decent and don’t yell for you the 
minute you go out of the room. There’s only one case I was 
ever on where I didn’t mind her dying and that was a woman. 
She had nephritis. Mrs. Judson. 

“To you want some gum? I chew it just when I’m nervous. 
And I always get nervous when I don’t have enough sleep. You 
can bet I’ll stay home tonight, B.F. orno B.F. But anyway he’s 
got an engagement tonight, some directors’ meeting or some- 
thing. He’s the busiest somebody in the world. And I told him 
last night, I said, ‘I should think you’d need sleep, too, even 
more than I do because you have to have all your wits about you 
in your business or those big bankers would take advantage and 
rob you. You can’t afford to be sleepy,’ I told him. 

“So he said, ‘No, but of course it’s all right for you, because 
if you go to sleep on your job, there’s no danger of you doing any 
damage except maybe give one of your patients a bichloride of 
mercury tablet instead of an alcohol rub.’ He’s terrible! But 
you can’t help from laughing. 

“There was four of us in the party last night. He brought 
along his B.F. and another girl. She was just blah, but the B.F. 
wasn’t so bad, only he insisted on me helping him drink a half 
a bottle of Scotch, and on top of gin, too. I guess I was the life 
of the party; that is, at first. Afterwards I got sick and it wasn’t 
so good. 

“But at first I was certainly going strong. And I guess I made 
quite a hit with Roy’s B.F. He knows Marian, too, but he won’t 
say anything, and if he does, I don’t care. If she don’t want to 
lose her beaus, she ought to know better than to introduce them 
to all the pretty girls in the world. I don’t mean that I’m any 
Norma Talmadge, but at least—well—but I sure was sick when 
I was sick! 

“J must give Marian a ring this noon. I haven’t talked to her 
since the night she introduced me to him. I’ve been kind of 
scared. But I’ve got to find out what she knows. Or if she’s 
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sore at me. Though I don’t see how she can be, do you? But 
maybe you want to read.” 


“T called Marian up, but I didn’t get her. She’s out of town 
but she’ll be back tonight. She’s been out on a case. Hudson. 
New York. That’s where she went. The message was waiting 
for her when she got home the other night, the night she intro. 
duced me to Roy.” 


“Good morning,” said Miss Lyons. 

“Good morning,” said the man in bed. “Did you sleep 
enough?” 

“YVes,”’ said Miss Lyons. ‘I mean no, not enough.” 

“Your eyes look bad. They almost look as if you’d been 
crying.” 

“Who? Me? It’d take more than—I mean, I’m not a baby! 
But go on and read your book.” 


“Well, good morning,” said Miss Lyons. “And how’s my 
patient? And this is the last morning I can call you that, isn’t it? 
I think you’re mean to get well so quick and leave me out of a 
job. I’m just kidding. I’m glad you're all right again, and I 
can use a little rest myself.” 

‘Another big night?” asked the man in bed. 

“Pretty big,” said Miss Lyons. “And another one coming, 
But tomorrow I won’t ever get up. Honest, I danced so much 
last night that I thought my feet would drop off. But he cer- 
tainly is a dancing fool! And the nicest somebody to talk to that 
I’ve met since I came to this town. Not a smart Alex and not 
always trying to be funny like some people, but just nice. He 
understands. He seems to know just what you’re thinking. 
George Morse.” 

“George Morse!’’ exclaimed the man in bed. 

“Why yes,” said Miss Lyons. “Do you know him?” 

“No. But I thought you were talking about this Stewart, 
this Roy.” 

“Oh, him!” said Miss Lyons. “TI should say not! He’s private 
property; other people’s property, not mine. He’s engaged to 
my G.F., Marian. It happened day before yesterday, after she 
got home from Hudson. She was on a case up there. She told 
me about it night before last. I told her congratulations. Be- 
cause I wouldn’t hurt her feelings for the world! But heavens! 
what a mess she’s going to be in, married to that dumb-bell. 
But of course some people can’t be choosey. And I doubt if 
they ever get married unless some friend loans him the price of 
a license. 

“He’s got her believing he’s in Wall Street, but I bet if 
he ever goes there at all, it’s to sweep it. He’s one of these 
kind of fellas that’s got a great line for a little while, but you 
don’t want to live with a clown. And I’d hate to marry a man 
that all he thinks about is to step out every night and dance 
and drink. 

“T had a notion to tell her what I really thought. But that’d 
only of made her sore, or she’d of thought I was jealous or 
something. As if I couldn’t of had him myself! Though 
even if he wasn't so awful, if I’d liked him instead of loathed 
him, I wouldn't 
of taken him from 
her on account of 
she being my G.F. 
And especially 
while she was out 
of town, 

“He’s the kind 
of a fella that'd 
marry a nurse in 
the hopes that some 
day he’d be an 
invalid. You know, 
that kind. 

“But say — did 
you ever hear of 
J. P. Morgan and 
Company? That’s 
where my B. F. 
works, and he 
don’t claim to own 
it neither. George 
gt Morse. 
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This Is What 12,000 
Divorce Cases Taught 


‘aun 8 


By Judge JOSEPH SABATH 


OR five years I’ve presided over a Court of Broken Hearts. 
In that brief period twelve thousand marriage-weary men and 
women have come to me with their troubles. Day after day 
I’ve listened to tales of shattered romance, of broken vows, of 
dreams that did not come true. 

I’ve seen human nature stripped of all pretense. I’ve seen 
more tears coming from the eyes of men and women than it 
is good for any man to look upon. I know there is such a thing 
as a broken heart and I also know a broken heart can be mended. 

I would be something less than a jurist if out of this experience 
I failed to learn something about human nature—about you. 
Some of these things are not very flattering, some are amusing 
and some are solid truths which may save many of you mental 
anguish and heartbreak. 

Not the least of human frailties is a disinclination to be told 
our own faults. We like to think that it is not ourselves but the 
other fellow who is out of step. It is this attitude of the average 
person that causes so many auspiciously launched marriages to 
land in the divorce court. And, happy paradox! it is this same 
mental attitude which makes it possible for me to reconcile one 
out of every ten couples who come into my court with marital 


blood in their eyes. It is easy to convince most people that they 


are not really angels, that they have one or two little faults which 
if corrected will make them sufferable. 

Take, for instance, the Joneses. That isn’t their real name 
but it will do. They came into my court a few days ago, the 
woman in tears, the man cold and defiant. 

“T can’t live with him another day, Judge,” she told me. 
“He is cruel and heartless and—and—everything.” 

“What did he do?” I asked. “Did he strike you?” 

“Qh, no, Judge. It isn’t anything like that. He just doesn’t 
love me!” 

“I do love her, Judge,” the young man declared, “but I refuse 
to make a public demonstration of it every hour of the day.” 

I asked them to step into my chambers. “Now,” I said to 
the wife, “tell me all about it.” 

“‘We’ve been married five months,” she began, “and for four 
were awfully happy. Then Harry got into a new business and he 
seemed to forget the little things that a woman loves, such as 
hugs and kisses. He would kiss me in the morning when he was 
leaving and once or twice at night when he came home, but he 
never made a fuss over me before our friends. I could see that 
I was losing him. When I accused him of not loving me any 
more he asked me if I wanted him to (Continued on page 168) 
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Illustrations by 


Marshall Frantz 


The Story So Far: 


ONG ago the old Espinosa 
rancho, facing the rocky sea- 
coast, had been one of the great- 
est in California; now there lived 
in it only Sefora Espinosa, the 
New England widow of the last 
Spanish owner, and her daughter 
Juanita. Juanita loved her quiet, 
picturesque life there, but it was 
lonely—until the day she met and 
talked with a stranger on the sea- 
shore, and everything changed. 
He was young Kent. Ferguson, 
Eastern newspaper man, now em- 
ployed in San Mateo, and he and 
Juanita liked each other, and had 
a delightful chat; so delightful 
that she dreamed of him all that 
evening. But late at night she 
was shocked and frightened to 
see his face peering in the window 
at her and the Senora, when she 
thought he had gone hours before. 

Nor was this the only. mystery 
of the night; for the rancho had 
had a woman visitor that day— 
rarest of occurrences—and Juanita 
had seen her mother earnestly 
talking to the stranger at dawn 
next morning, though her face 
was veiled. Then the visitor had 
gone off in an automobile—to be 
followed by Kent Ferguson ona 
coughing motor-cycle! And, 
strangest of all, the Sefora had 
refused to tell Juanita anything about the visitor » o SOESS 
few days later the Sefora had taken to her bed, ill; mortally ill. 

And on her deathbed she confessed that she was not Juanita’s 
mother. Juanita had been brought to the rancho as a little baby. 
Juanita must find a certain Sidney Fitzroy, whose name she must 
tell tono one. The strange woman’who had come to the rancho 
knew; and Juanita must tell her ‘and she would understand 

So Juanita, heartbroken, was thrown on the world. Even 
the rancho was left to rich Espinosa relatives. 

A few days later Kent Ferguson came again. He was touched 
at her story, and wanted to help her solve the mystery, but she 
would not tell him Fitzroy’s name. Kent then suggested that 
she take a position as private secretary with Mrs. Chatterton, 
his employer’s wife—a clever woman, he said with peculiar 
warmth, and beautiful—who needed a secretary who knew 
Spanish. But she was to say nothing of Kent’s recommendation. 

The upshot of it was that, Mrs. Chatterton being away, 
Juanita was employed provisionally by Miss Russell, the present 
secretary, who was about to go to China as a missionary’s wife. 

Now Juanita began a totally new life in the palatial Chatterton 
home. She played cribbage with gallant old Mr. Chatterton; 
met handsome young Billy, the son, who was immensely im- 
ee with her charms; went to tea once with Kent; learned 
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her new duties and something of the character of Jane Chatter- 
ton, whom everyone worshiped and feared, and who was engaged 
in making her determined way to the top of the social ladder. 
It was all very strange and exciting to Juanita. 

Then came the great day of the mistress’s home-coming. That 
evening Mrs. Chatterton asked Miss Russell and Juanita to come 
to her room. 

She turned to the new secretary, inquired her name and her 
mother’s name, Maria Espinosa. 

At that, suddenly she stared at Juanita. “Will you go, 
please!” she said harshly. And alone with Miss Russell: “Who is 
that girl?” she asked. Then incoherently: “That girl reminds 
me—it’s simply that I’m so desperately nervous—but for a 
moment—she looked-——”’ 
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The Story Continues: 


HAT happened to my mother last night?’ Billy 
Chatterton, lounging into Miss Russell’s busy study the next 
morning, asked idly. “She was having fits in there; she was 
fainting and crying and everything! I never saw her act that 
way. My father went up, and they had the doctor over 
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G."'We lived alone on 
an old rancho in 
Monterey,”? said 
Juanita. “I see,’’ Mrs. 
Chatterton mused. 


é 


“What happened,” Miss Russell said, “was “This is the most important list we have 


that she was tired to death, and we all proceed- 





” 


she assured him, displaying neatly filled col- 


ed to tire her more. The doctor said that it : umns in a blank book. ‘These are the people 

was a sort of nervous hysteria ig your mother asks to dinners, and the ones 
‘Nervous hysteria doesn’t sound any more like her than senile without the stars are just for teas or receptions or big things.” 

dementia,” Billy offered doubtfully as she paused. ‘Don’t look “T see; hot sketch,” Billy murmured approvingly. ‘‘But what 

so anxious, Miss Espinosa,” he added, smiling at Juanita’s round, are the ones with X in front of the name?” 

seriously staring eyes. “You didn’t do it! What’s this you are “That X means ‘Mr. and Mrs.’ You know how to address 

doing so busily on Christmas Eve?” them—husbands and wives,” she said, laughing a little because 
Juanita returned to her work with a little start. he was laughing at her. 
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“T get you. But there’s one—there’s another, with the number 
mark—what’s that? ‘Mrs. R. Webster Key’ ”’—he pointed. 

What does that mean?—‘# Mr. Robert W. Key.’ ” 

“That’s ‘divorced.’ You have to be terribly careful about 
them,” Juanita explained. “One name, you see, and two ad- 
dresses—and sometimes they won’t go the same places.” 

Vell!” Billy commented, pleased. “It’s quite a liberal edu- 
cation, isn’t it? It must make you want to get into society. 
Let me help.”” He drew out a chair, established himself opposite 
Juanita at the flat-top desk. He snatched up a second blank 
bool. ‘“ ‘Sent,’ ”’ he read. ‘“ ‘To Mrs. Murray in hospital, with 
new baby—roses, large basket, small basket baby roses. To 
Eliza Satterlee, engagement—string of crystals.’ What’s all this, 
for instance?” Billy asked. 

“We have to keep lists of all the presents your mother gives 
or receives,” Miss Russell explained. ‘‘While she’s been away, 
her friends have been dying and having babies and marrying. 
And your mother never makes a wedding or Christmas present 
without looking in this book to see what she sent last vear, or 
what they sent her. We very nearly sent the Hamilton girl silver 
servi.e plates for her eng:gement, and for her wedding—and 
then actually spoke of them for Christmas. That would have 
been a nice thing to do!” 

“She could have taken in boarders, with three dozen,” Billy 
murmured, with a glance at Juanita. And by this time Juanita 
was so taken in herself by his firm, rosy skin, and his blue eyes, 
and the crispness of his fluted, yellowish brown hair, and the 
glint of his. white teeth, that she laughed at everything he said, 
indiscriminately: 

He had been playing golf this morning; it was after twelve 
o'clock now. 

He talked to Juanita a little about books. She was shyly in- 
terested, made mental notes of their names: “A Few Figs from 
Thistles” and “Six Characters in Search of an Author.” When 
Anne Russgll glanced at them uneasily, however, he always be- 
came. busy at once—listing, noting quite helpfully. 

“My mother gives the Templeton girl a jade bowl for Christ- 
mas,” he discovered, ‘“‘and an old French screen when she gets 
married. And what does Lucy Templeton come through with— 
flowers. I fall it cheesy. Mother was gypped!” Billy protested. 

“Your mother stayed a week ‘on the Templeton yacht at 
Monterey;” Anne Russell explained. “And if you look there, 
you'll see that Mrs. Templeton’s sister, Mrs. Brainerd, brought 
your mother a wonderful shawl from Valladolid.” 

‘Ah, well, that’s more like it,” Billy agreed, appeased. “If 
mother got a week’s free board and a shawl, with the flowers 
thrown in, then that’s all velvet. 


R. ALLY,” Anne Russell began patiently but firmly, “I expect 
your mother to send for me, and possibly Miss Espinosa, any 
minute—if she’s rested enough—and I cannot—I cannot have 
you fooling away our time! Suppose,vou go see if your mother 
wants me before lunc heon.” ‘ay 

“Miss Russell, you’re so resourceful? Billyssaid admiringly. 

“Leave it to you to find busy work fordittle idle hands. All right, 
all right, quit shovin’,” he protested as Anne Russell opened the 
door and placed a firm hand on his shoulder. ‘‘Mother’s Spanish 
teacher comes this morning, so probably she’ll want Miss 
Espinosa,” he called back, retreating. “I may have to study 
Spanish. I’ve got to specialize in some Latin language 

His joyous accents died away as a door closed in the hall, and 
Juanita worked on busily, with an odd happiness in her heart. 

“He’s a wonder,” Anne Russell commented on Billy as the 
girls went down to their own little dining-room for their luncheon. 

‘‘He’s the most popular fellow in college, they say.’ 

Juanita assented. He must be tremendously popular, natu- 
rally.~ But she did not like. the last remark. It troubled her 
happy mood, made the gray, quiet day seem actually dull. 

Anne Russell was summoned. to Mrs. Chatterton’s room at 
about three o’clock. She came back an-hour later somewhat 
grave; Juanita felt vaguely that something unpleasant had 
happened, that something was*amiss: 

“Did she ask about me, about my Spanish?” she asked. 

“Y-ves It seems that there is some question about their going 
abroad again, and she spoke of having some one else in mind,” 
Anne answered in a troubled tone. 

Juanita felt apprehensive and oddly humiliated. Hadn’t Mrs. 
Chatterton liked her, after all? “Did she speak of me at all, Miss 
Russell?” she asked anxiously. 

“Well, yes, ina way. I think she thinks you are pretty young. 
But what she seemed doubtiul about was whether her own plans 





The Heart ot Juanita 


mightn’t change. A characteristic of rich people is,” Anne added 
philosophically, “that their plans change all the time.”’ 

Juanita felt bitterly discouraged. There were other jobs, there _ 
was other work in the world, but she could not think of them 
today. Quite arbitrarily and autocratically, all her dreams were 
laid in dust. Without really knowing anything about what she 
could do, Mrs. Chatterton was going to discharge her! On Christ- 

mas Eve, too—and her mother was dead—she was all alone 

She was making out a most pitiful case for herself, standing at 
a window in the early afternoon twilight, looking down upon the 
side garden and a strip of the house where the lamplight shone 
warmly through rich curtains and upon holly wreaths, when she 
was summoned to the big library. This was so unexpected that 
Juanita interrogated the maid who brought the message sharply. 
Who wanted her? Mr. Chatterton, if you please. 

“Mr. Chatterton?” Juanita murmured. 

“Cribbage, maybe,” Anne, delighted that her rather drooping 
little companion should be employed in any way, answered 
interestedly. 

“Oh?” Juanita was gratified by any summons. Only not to 
be dismissed without a chance! She went down the wide curving 
stairway, to find her old opponent all ready for her in the library. 


Busy was out, he explained, and Mrs. Chatterton was naturally 
still feeling the fatigue of her trip. Juanita said nothing. She 
shufPed, cut, got the deal, pegged gravely. The room was be2u- 
tiful—gray Christmas Eve outside, firelight and lamplight inside, 
luxurious smells, rich, soft colors, shining surfaces She thought, 
sedately counting fifteen-six and a double run, that she liked the 
atmosphere of rich houses. 

“There is just one card in that pack—and if I could turn it——” 
Carwood Chatterton said in measured tones. “By Jove, there it 
is—the five of hearts!” he added triumphantly. Looking beyond 
Juanita, he immediately laid his cards face downward on the 


table and made an elaborate stiff gesture of leaving his chair. . 


“Feeling better? Feeling rested?” he asked. 
“Don’t move,” said a rich, exquisite voice behind her, and 
1 ; 


Juanita’s heart jumped with something like panic. Immedi, ¢ 


ately Mrs. Chatterton passed her, and with a gesture that kept 
her old husband in his chair, sank into another opposite him and}; 


resting her beautiful head against the high back, spread her two . 


arms on the chair arms and gazed at the fire. ‘Don’t disturb 
your game,” she said in an indifferent, kindly tone. 

Carwood Chatterton was a slow player; every discard, every 
play was made with deep relish. In his periods of thought, as he 
frowned at his cards and drew one fine, aristocratic hand slowl 
back and forth on the green table-top, Juanita had time to study, 


the beautiful picture presented by her new mistress. Jane — 


Chatterton half lay, half sat in her high-backed chair, her face ig 


shadow, the orange glow of the great lamp behind her throwing #* 


mahogany light upon the exquisitely ordered scallops and curves « 
of her rich dark hair. She wore a loose robe of some soft veilingy 
like a velvet chiffon or a crépe, a gown that blendedfrom peacock. 
blue to peacock-green. It was belted with’brilliants, and the. 
flying sleeve, like that of a medieval abbess, was caught at the 
thin wrist with a string of them. 

She was not a tall woman, although perhaps a little above the:, 
average in height, and possessing a beautiful figure. Her skin ~ 
had the fresh healthy radiance of a brunette, cheekS touched with 
carmine, full scarlet lips and bright, clear, beautiful brown eves~ 
Yes, Juanita mused, watching her, there was no question of. her 
beauty. 

She wore on her slender right hand today a great sapphire ring, 
a rounded stone, framed in diamonds. Once or twice Juanita saw 
her stretch this fine hand toward the fire as if she liked the play of 
light on the jewels. 

Forty at least, Juanita thought, adding Billy’s twenty- -one- 
years to her probable age at <n ezrly marriage. She admitted 
forty; Anne Russell spoke of her is forty. 

Every point of her extraordinary natural beauty had been 
guarded like a jewel. Health, intelligence, keenness did the rest. 
Juanita at this second glimpse of her was quite ready to subscribe 
to the general opinion: she was unique. There was a discernible 
force, a resolution, a courage and determination about her, even 
as she sat here idly. She seemed to alter the atmosphere of the 
whole house; it had a heart now, a center toward which every- 
thing that happene: od had immediate reference. 

“Feeling better?” the old man said in an interval between hands. 

She stirred, raised her eyes, smiled. ‘Oh, quite myself—and 
very much ashamed!” said the haunting voice that made all 
other voices, Juanita decided, sound so hasty, reedy, raw. 











@.Mrs. Chatterton seemed to alter the atmosphere of the whole house; it had a heart 
now, a center toward which everything that happened had immediate reference. 


“You look better now than you did when I went in to see you wonder if I could learn that game. It’s always been such a mys- 
this morning . . . You lead,” he said to Juanita. tery to me. How did you happen to learn it, Miss Espinosa?” 
“I wonder,” Mrs. Chatterton said presently, coming to look Juanita, she did not know why, was trembling. Suddenly 
over Juanita’s shoulder, with her air of kindly negligence, “I all the world seemed to her to be narrowed into this one room, 
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‘‘Haven’t you,’’ Kent asked, ‘‘a reason for not sending that girl away?” 


all the purposes of her life reduced to this one, of pleasing 
Mrs. Chatterton. 

“My mother played it,” she said. Her voice failed her, and she 
had to clear her throat and repeat the little phrase. “My mother 
was a sort of invalid—we lived alone on an old rancho down in 
Monterey County. We played almost every night.” 

“T see,” the other woman said. She had returned to her chair; 
her face was turned away and shielded besides by the slender 
fingers upon which she rested her cheek. ‘You told me,” she 
murmured in a gentle tone, as she stared into the fire, “that you 
had lost her.” 

Juanita did not dare reply. She could not trust herself to say 
anything of the Sefiora; she dared make no bid for Mrs. Chatter- 
ton’s further interest. She played her cards, and after a second 
the other woman once more gave her a keen glance and turned 
back to the fire. 

For half an hour the cribbage game proceeded, and Jane 
Chatterton, dreaming, hardly moved or spoke. Then the old 
man, delighted with a hard-won game, expressed himself as 
obliged to go up-stairs and change to evening wear, rang for 
a man and sent away cards and table. Juanita was oddly 
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frightened. oddly glad to have the silent woman by the fire 
suddeniy address her. 

“Miss Espinosa, will you stay for a few moments? I want to 
speak to you.” 

“Certainly.” 

Now it was coming, Juanita thought, with a dry mouth and 
heavy heart. Now she would be dismissed. 


“ 

ae down,” the older woman directed her when they were 
alone. Her careless nod indicated a chair on the other side of the 
fireplace, a chair so big that Juanita’s feet were quite lifted from 
the ground when she sat in it, and she felt like a little girl up 
for a scolding. 

“Miss Espinosa,” Mrs. Chatterton said thoughtfully, un- 
hurriedly, after a meditative glance at Juanita and a return of 
her attention to the fire, “my excellent little secretary Miss 
Russell has rather overstepped her authority while I’ve been 
away, and has placed me in an awkward position. I didn’t know 
vou were down here today, so kindly amusing Mr. Chatterton, 
but I meant to send for you, to ask you to come in and see me 
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Mrs. Chatterton felt a sudden vertigo. How much—how little did this mean? 


when it was convenient, so that perhaps this opportunity’”— 
she raised her eyes and smiled—‘‘will do as well as that?” she 
concluded, on a friendly and interrogative note. 

Juanita perceived that graciousness was one of her many 
charming affectations. She really was, perhaps, a considerate 
and kindly woman, but many considerate and kindly women 
could not make so pretty a business of it as she did. 

“Tf I had been here,” she said, slowly and mildly, ‘a word to 
Anne would have cleared the whole thing. I wasn’t here. And 
now, since I can’t reproach Anne, I think perhaps you and 
I will have to enter into a little conspiracy to save her 
feelings?” 

_ She ended on her characteristic interrogation; that deferential 
little air of questioning that placed the responsibility so pleasantly 
with the listener. 

Juanita, to her own consternation, discovered herself to be on 
the brink of tears. She gulped. nodded, smiled through dazzled 
eyes. 

“I do need Spanish, and of course I shall need a secretary,” 
Mrs. Chatterton was saying. ‘“But—most unfortunatelvy—I 
found when I was in Washington just the very girl I have been 


She’s had 


Miss Peters. 
It was just before I left. 
Stupidly, I didn’t telegraph Anne as I should have done.” 
“Why, that’s all right,”’ Juanita faltered bravely. 
“Of course it is,” Mrs. Chatterton echoed, approving her cour- 


maneuvering for, for more than a year. 
nine years of experience there. 


age. ‘These things straighten themselves out always. Only 
I’m sorry, for with all due respect to Miss—Miss Peters—I don’t 
think much of her Spanish. However, this is my idea now. We'll 
let things go on as they are for a day or two, until Anne sails. 
That is on the twenty-sixth?” 

“Not until the twenty-ninth now. There’s been a delay,” 
Juanita supplied. She was surprised at the flicker of concern that 
went like the presage of a storm across the other woman’s clear 
brown eyes. 

“Not until the twenty-ninth? Ah, I see.” And she fell silent, 
pondering. “Well!” she said presently, in a brisk tone, “that’s 
that, then. The twenty-ninth. Now you'll be surprised to hear, 
Miss Espinosa,”* she continued, “that this morning I telephoned 
to a very good friend of mine, Mrs. Harrison, about you.” 

“About me?” 

“About you. Mrs. Harrisonismanager (Continued on page 150 
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@.Roy L. 
McCardell 


AM the heavyweight all-around champion prize winner of 
the United States. Everybody says so and I'll admit it. 

So far as I can learn I have won more prize contests by many 
times over than anyone else in the world. So I can claim the 
world’s championship too. 

Some persons have won one prize and a few have won several, 
but in my time as a contestant I have won twenty contests of a 
cash or other value of from one hundred to ten thousand dollars. 

In the first ten years of my 
prize winning career, when the 
values were low, I won so many 
small cash prizes of from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars that I do not 
remember them all. To instance, 
when I was on the staff of the 
Sunday World from 1905 to 1915, 
cash prizes of from twenty to 
fifty dollars were being offered 
constantly for feature and cir- 
culation suggestions. I was on 
the winning list—first, second or 
third money—so many times 
that I have lost count. Inciden- 
tally, William Johnston, who 
writes for this magazine his 
philosophies of an obese observer, 
was my only formidable com- 
petitor for the Sunday World 
ideas prizes—he was always in 
the money too, but since then 
he’s reformed. Now, as sugges- 
tion editor of the World, he 
passes on prize efforts and does 
not compete. 

In big prizes, however, I can 
figure I have won some thirty 
thousand dollars in cash or kind. 
When I say kind, I mean valuable 
articles—merchandise. I have 
won two prize automobiles. 

Yet, no matter how many and 
various are my pernicious activi- 
ties—prize winner, magazine con- 
tributor, moving picture author, 
novelist, suggester of better busi- 
ness ideas. member of the Gas 
House Gang of after-dinner 
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Because I needed vt rst $25 so badly, I 
invented the metho 
me to win so many prize contests since. 


The (onfesstons 
PRIZE 


By ROY L 


Who Has Won More 


in Prize 


speakers and so on—I am still by choice and practise 
a newspaper man. 

It was just plumb necessary that I win my first prize 
end I invented the way to win it—and all the others I 

have since won. 

I had come to New York from Birmingham, Alabama, at 
the invitation of Arthur Brisbane, the boy editor of the Evening 
Sun, and I was just emerging from my teens. 

I was assigned by Mr. Brisbane to write the short and com- 
plicated annals of the poor and unfortunate culminating in the 
Tombs Police Court, when such Irish philosophers among the 
minor judiciary as little Judge Duffy, Judge Battery Dan Finn 
and Paddy Divver ornamented its bench. 

At about this time I also achieved my first newspaper fame as 
an alleged humorist by writing burlesque Laura Jean Libby love 
stories and pasquinades on dime novels; of these last “TIronbound 
Ed, the Elevator Boy, or, From the Bottom to the Top,” is still 
referred to with appreciation by the old-timers. 

In those days Arthur Brisbane 
was endeavoring to do with the 
Evening Sun what he has since 
succeeded in doing with the 
Hearst newspapers—make them 
popular expositions of progress 
and education and sources of en- 
tertainment as well as epitomes 
of the news. 

Many of his efforts were revo- 
Jutionary innovations in the staid 
journalism of the day. The con- 
servative controllers of the Eve- 
ning Sun were not in favor of them. 

Mr. William Laffan, the pub- 
lisher, representing the J. P. 
Morgan control of the Sun, was a 
scholar and a collector of rare 
ceramics. But he believed a news- 
paper should be a newspaper 
only. And so Mr. Laffan pro- 
nounced the new and novel Eve- 
ning Sun features, as originated 
and abetted by Mr. Brisbane, 
“bogus literature,” and the bril- 
liant Brisbane and all his young 
disciples were given the air. 

That was the way in that elder 
day. 

Arthur Brisbane had no trouble 


the late Joseph Pulitzer on the 
World, but he was not able to 
bring in his old hired hands. He 
was on a pay-roll, but I, for one, 
was on the street. While I hustled 
for a job, and did not get one on 
any newspaper for some months, 
my finances ran low. 
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Than $30,000 
Contests 


But was I down-hearted? I should say not, for 
I was young. 

At this time the newspapers were developing what 
are now known as classified ads; that is, their Help 
and Situations Wanted columns. Many can be crowded 
into a page and it is profitable. One big newspaper ad- 
vertised in its columns, on its wagons and billboards, that 
it would pay a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best limerick 
yaunting the advantages of its Work Wanted advertisements, 
based on the slogan ‘Our Work Wanted Ads Work Wonders.”’ 

Oh, how I needed that twenty-five dollars! check was the key to another situation—the key to my winning 

I went after it with this effort: almost every prize I have since won. 

Tue KEY TO THE SITUATION Since then | try to do wittingly what I did then unwittingly— 
A sad, impecunious youth to submit something that can be used to advantage by the prize 


Said “I need a position, forsooth!” offerers—something worth the prize money paid, and more. 


@.Think- 

ing out 
an idea that 
may win $10,000. 


And great was his glee From then on I made a most careful preliminary study of 

When he found he’d the key, every prize contest worth while to win. What was most wanted? 

And the tag to the same told the truth! What would be of the most value to the payer of the prize? 
First I had thought of the title I knew now that the appear- 


ance of anything contributed to a 
contest counts as much, some- 
times even more, than the idea 
itself. Proper presentation psy- 
chologically impresses the 
judges that here is some one who 
has taken pains, who has tried to 
earn the prize, not simply to winit. 

So, first, I endeavored to give 
value in my work far more than 
the value of the prize; and second, 
I always gave my contribution an 
impressive appearance. 

This is why I have won. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine con- 
testants out of a thousand look 
only to luck. They regard a 
prize contest as a gamble in which 
they are staking little. 

But you can’t get something 
for nothing, not even in prize 
contests. 

I have never won a contest, 
except in the case of small prizes 
of from twenty-five to fifty dol- 
lars, but what I have expended 
from fifty to three hundred 
dollars upon it. 

In one $2,000 contest I won for 
advertising slogans to be used on 
a great electric sign—the famous 
Herald Square Chariot Race—I 
paid an artist two hundred dollars 
to help me. First he made me a 
5 : facsimile of the sign. I had 
@You can’t get something for nothing. I a cut made and cians it. The 

have never won a large prize contest artist hand-colored and lettered 


to the limerick, but if you read 
the rhyme you can note it specif- 
ically needed illustration. I had 
the illustration in mind from the 
first. I paid a newspaper artist 
my last two dollars to illustrate 
this effort of mine, just as I had 
it in mind. 

So, on good paper, he drew me 
a key, labeled “‘A Good Job,” 
and attached to the key was a 
tag on which was_ inscribed 
“Our Work Wanted Ads Work 
Wonders!” 

Beneath this picture of a key 
and tag I had the artist neatly 
letter in my limerick. 

A week later the advertising 
manager conducting the contest 
sent for me and handed me the 
check for twenty-five dollars. 

“You win the prize,” he said, 
“because you have turned in to 
us something we can use. En- 
larged, it makes just the adver- 
tisement I’ve been looking for.” 

And as such I was to see it 
pictured in the columns of the 
paper for many weeks as the 
prize winner, and also used for a 
year on the paper’s delivery 
wagons and other posters and 
billboards. 

That twenty-five dollars was 
as big to me then as a thousand 
dollars would be now. But the 


words of the advertising manager : ors : . 
when he handed me the prize without spending from $50 to $300 on it. in sixty-four (Cont. on page 167) 
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By WILLIAM DUPLAT FeLLee 







@.Knox’s eyes noted Mri. 
Harden’s amazing grace. 
‘*Aren’t you doing rather 
heavy work for a woman?” 


/ 


YEAR ago yesterday it was that Fred Babcock at 
last found a customer for the old Beckett homestead; I know from 
the files of our Vermont daily paper stacked here behind me on the 
green box safe. I recall the local real estate man’s exultation 
when he came in to report the deal as an item for the Telegraph. 

““Seven years I’ve tried to dispose of that property,’’ said he to 
Sam Hod, my partner, “and through every one of them—spring, 
summer, autumn or winter—I’ll wager I’ve driven out to Beckett 
Hill to show it on an average of five times a month. Now, thank 
the good Lord, it’s gone! And I got my price 4 

“Yes, but who’s bought it? That’s what the town wants to 
know,” the grizzled old editor contended. 

Ordinarily Fred is not given to exultation. He is a big, somber- 
faced fellow, conservative to a fault, who treads through life on 
rubber heals. “Man by the name of John Knox,” he responded. 
“Comes from some place down around New York; anyhow, he 
gave me a draft on a New York bank. For the whole eleven 
thousand! Didn’t want to bother with no mortgage, he said. 
Just made the one payment and got his deed. Funny thing, too, 
bought it the first time he looked at it. Came into my place just 
after I’d opened up this morning and said: ‘Hear you’ve got an 
old hill farm for sale somewhere northeast of the village; could I 
see it?’ 
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“When we got it straight that it was the Beckett place 
he meant, I said of course he could see it—because somehow he 
looked like real ready money. I drove him out in my car and we 
got there at half past nine. He pried around for forty minutes 
and then said suddenly: 

““T’ll take this place—how much is it?’ just like that. When 
I told him eleven thousand, he never batted an eye. ‘All right.’ 
says he. ‘I suppose the title’s o. k. and the deed can be passed 
at once.’ Believe me, I never put over a sale with such little 
fuss in my life.” 

“Does sound queer,”’ agreed Sam. ‘Eleven thousand in one 
lump seems a pretty stiff price to give up for a property on a forty 
minute inspection. What sort of a person is this Knox?” 

“Big chap. Sort of youngish. And’yet he’s got a sad face that 
makes him look old ahead of his time——” 

“Married?” 

“Can’t say as to that. Didn’t mention anything about a wife, 
anyhow. For that matter, told me next to nothing about himself 
at all. Struck me as being a reticent sort of fellow for perfectly 
legitimate reasons—like as though he’d had a lot of personal 
trouble and it sort of weighed him down. Dressed in corduroy 
Norfolk and knickers, he was, and a big slouch hat like construc- 
tion engineers wear in the movin’ pictures. Stalked around the 
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~~ Who Married The 


property puffing on a big meerschaum pipe and acknowledging my 
replies to his questions with little thoughtful grunts. On the 
whole, the sort of a man that other men—and dogs—take to, 
first pop. Took to him myself. Couldn’t help it. And I cleaned 
up twenty-five hundred dollars commission like picking it up in 
the street.” 

“What’s he buyin’ for—summer home?” 

“T asked him that. ‘No,’ says he. ‘I expect to live here the 
year around.’ And he wants to know a lot about how warm the 
house was in winter and how cold it got, off there in the hills.” 

“John Knox, eh? Sort of a staunch and sturdy name. There 
was quite a celebrated preacher by that name once that didn’t 
leave the world none the worse off when he come to go out of it. 
Where is the chap now—your John Knox, I mean?” 

“Over to the Whitney House, I guess. Told me he would take 
the one o’clock train down the valley for New York to get his 
stuff. Furniture, I suppose he meant. Well, whatever he turns 
out to be, I’ll lay you a bet there’s a story goes with him.” 

“He'll be sort of lonely off there on Beckett Hill. Let’s see, 
nearest neighbor is Pete Harden, isn’t he?—that is, if Pete’s livin’ 
there yet.” 

_.“Yes, Pete’s living there yet, although he’s given up farming 
it and got a job running the lighting station over on the river.” 


Wrong Man 


“Well, tip us off when this Knox gets back. I drive over to 
Foxboro pretty frequent. I'll take the Beckett Hill road next 
time and try to scrape an acquaintance.” 


a was our first information regarding John Knox and his 
imminent advent among us as a resident. About eight days 
later Fred happened into the office again to insert a For Sale ad 
and remarked as he paid his bill: 

“Oh, by the way, that man Knox I told you about has taken 
possession of his new property. Hired Jeff Somers to lug his 
baggage out to the Hill yesterday afternoon. Didn’t bring a 
stick of furniture with him, so farasI couldsee. Jeff told me that 
Knox told him he’d pick up what he wanted at Blake Whipple’s 
store right here in Paris. But, by gosh, you should see the dogs 
he’s got! They’re humdingers!” 

“Dogs!” 

“Told you he was the sort of chap who'd take to dogs—same 
as dogs would take to him. Brought up three or four blooded 
Airedales in crates.” 

“What’s this Knox expect to do—start a kennel?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. Not a bad place for a kennel—the 
Beckett property. Dogs sure can howl off there without 
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C,With a startled curse Rebecca's hushand whirled about. John Knox 


Saw red. 


disturbing nobody. But Lord help the tramp who thinks that just 
because the house is out from the village a piece, he can help him- 
self to what he likes. Two of them Airedales is big enough to tear 
a man to hamburg.” 

“Sounds interestin’. I’ll run out that way Sunday afternoon 
and introduce myself.” 

It so happened that I accompanied Sam that ensuing Sabbath 

a clean-washed, sun-flooded afternoon in May. Sam turned his 


car up the old back road, and we bumped and rattled over loose 
60 


“Take that gun out of my face or I’ll bend it double!” 


stones and water-bars up the long grade overlooking the Green 
River valley for a score of miles. So narrow in places was the 
abandoned highway that the blackberry fronds brushed the car’s 
enameled sides and scratched them ruinously; we had a tight 
time turning out for Pete Harden’s flivver when we met John 
Knox’s only neighbor coming down alone for a Sunday evening in 
Paris—a poker game somewhere probably. 

“Strange you never see Pete takin’ his wife along with him in 
that threshin’ machine he calls an automobile,” Sam Hod 
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remarked when our mud-guards had scraped and the man had 
rattled on down the hill with the battered chassis brushing the 
two rows of weeds and rank grass. ‘Not much of a feller to have 
fora neighbor. What ails him, anyhow?” 

“Soured on life, I’ve heard, because of the failures he’s met in 
most everything he’s tried. Lost most of the money his dad left 
him on some business down to Springfield and moved his family 
up here to keep out of jail.” 

“How much of a family has he got? Hasn’t been married such 
a terribly long while, if I recall correctly.” 

“Got a boy, I think; little shaver in rompers. Then there’s a 
girl in her teens—some distant relation whose parents are dead. 
Only last week Nick Sweet was telling me about them. Five or 
six years anyhow, Pete must be married. Long enough for his 
wife to sicken of her bargain.” 

“Married a Springfield girl, didn’t he?” 

“Somewhere down that way. Keeps pretty much out of sight 
apparently. I’ve only seen her a few times myself. Maybe she’s 
got no alternative.” 

“Whatter you mean, no alternative?” 

“Pete’s hardly the sort of husband to array his spouse in 
purple and fine linen.” 


W. PASSED the Harden place. Half-way up the long incline, 
on the right-hand side of the road, stood a gaunt, two-story house 
surrounded by a white rail fence. The structure had hard, un- 
blinking windows and where the shutters were closed we noted 
they were frowsy with cobwebs, old cocoons and last year’s 
leaves. Lilacs grew ragged and unkempt at its corners and the 
grass was apparently mowed but once a season—with a scythe. 
Facing’this house, on the other side of the back road, was a big red 
barn and a silo, weather-blistered like all of the smaller out- 
buildings and badly in need of paint. Valuable farm implements 
were left around indolently to rust in sun and rain, the fences were 
broken in places, the stock looked bedraggled and discouraged. 
There was something insufferable, even tragic, about the prop- 
erty, its rocky hillside harshness mitigated only by two rows of 
lofty, sedate maples growing along the front, trunks hid in 
thickets of briars. They were stupendous maples—protective, 
ruminant old trees—reminders of what the place had been in its 
prime, inhabited in the summer by colonies of robins. 

Sam’s car continued in low speed and we ground on up the 
hill. “Huh!” grunted my partner. “Place is gettin’ to be little 
more than a thicket of brambles, isn’t it? Don’t take a farm 
long to go to pot when it’s left to run itself, does it?” 

“By George, that Knox fellow is starting a kennel!’’ I cried, 
neglecting to respond to my companion’s comment. ‘‘He’s got a 
small building up already. Wonder if he did it himself?”’ We 
were nearing the hilltop and the picturesque old Beckett place 
was now clearly visible, also on our right. 

“Guess he did,” answered Sam. “That’s him, ain’t it, working 
asaw out there to the back?” 

At length we drove the car boldly into the yard, shut off our 
engine and alighted. With the freemasonry of one whose business 
it is to know everybody in the county, Sam lighted a fresh cigar, 
thrust his thumbs in the armpits of his vest and sauntered 
sociably around to the rear. I followed. 

It was a quaint, twisted, romantic old house—this structure 
atop Beckett Hill. Aunt Mary Beckett had given up the home- 
stead after her only son was killed in a motor accident, and gone 
out to live with a daughter in Kansas. Forty-five years she and 
her husband had dwelt on that hilltop; most of the trees and 
shrubbery she had planted, and her moss-roses were still growing 
profusely along the east board wall. 

The fragrance of freshly-cut lumber reached us with the un- 
earthly howling of dogs at our approach and as we came around 
the corner of the kitchen ell a splendid specimen of middle-aged 
manhood took a cordy knee from the board he had sawed. 

“How’d do!” greeted Sam. “Hod’s my name. I run the Daily 
Telegraph down in the village and this here’s my partner. Heard 
you’d moved in out here. We're takin’ a ride to enjoy the spring 
and thought we’d stop in and get acquainted.” 

“T’m glad that you did, Mr. Hod. I’ve heard about you 
already. Knox is my name. I come from New York,” and the 
new resident extended a hand muscular enough to bend a 
horseshoe. 

I liked him even as Fred Babcock had liked him; even as most 
Paris people during the past year have come to like him. Thirty- 
five or thereabout I took him to be—over six feet tall, at least 
two hundred pounds in weight and hard as nails all over. His 
hat was lying near-by on a crate; the scented afternoon breezes, 








blowing from the ends of seductive summer world, wafted fine 
brown hair above a high forehead. He had a woman’s soft brown 
eyes but a man’s jaw and mouth—very much a man’s jaw and 
mouth. His admirable physique was clothed in the same rough 
suit which Babcock had described excepting that the coat liv 
near-by on some boards and his khaki shirt was open on a virile 
throat. 

“What you aimin’ to do—start in the dog business?” Sam 
inquired. 

“In a way—yes.”’ 

“Got some pretty good stock there, ain’t you?” And we lookea 
at two immense Airedales and some furry puppies, dancing and 
weaving behind the strong wire of a newly completed run. 

“The best I could buy. Queenie I’ve had for three or four 
years. When things worked around so I could acquire this pl ice 
I determined to get her a mate who’d make me some money.”’ 

We inspected the dogs and exclaimed upon them. 

“Livin’ here alone?” my partner probed. 

Did I detect a quick, troubled drop of the owner’s eyes? “‘Just 
at present, yes,” he confessed. 

“Got any folks?” 

“No.” 

“What's that? No folks? You ain’t-:married even?” 

“No.” John Knox sat down on a wooden horse and broke a 
splinter in several pieces. Then he seemed to have no hesitancy 
in enlightening us: ‘I was to have been married but things went 
wrong. So I wandered up here to Vermont and picked up this 
house where I could live with my—dogs.”’ 

“Sort o’ lonesome, ain’t it?” 

“T expect to keep rather busy. And there’s nothing like a dog 
or two for company.”’ Knox felt in the near-by coat and brought 
out the inseparable meerschaum. 

“Met your neighbors down the hill vet?”’ 

“No. Not vet. I haven't had time. I’ve been pretty busy 
the past two days fixing up a decent place for the pups.” 

Like him, I thought, to look after the comfort of the dogs 
before he took care of himself. 

“Aim to farm it here when vou get the kennel all ship-shape?” 

The big yellow pipe lighted, John Knox turned his eyes off 
across his gently rolling hilltop meadows. ‘‘Perhaps,” said he. 
“A little bit. I’m not much of a farmer—city raised, mostly. 
Then again, it appears to me there’s got to be quite a lot of work 
done putting the land in shape. The bramble bushes hereabout 
seem to have taken rather vigorous possession of this hill; that 
west mowing down toward my neighbor’s is a regular thicket.” 

“Bill and me were remarkin’ upon it as we come up the road.” 

“T’ll try and clear them out as I find the time. It won’t be so 
bad with so many things to do. I’ve wanted such a place since 
boyhood.” 

“So that’s it!” retlected Sam as we drove back toward Paris. 
“Had a busted love affair and come off up here to forget. Well, 
he’d better watch his step. When the Paris girls get a good 
look at him, they’ll contrive to swarm out here in droves.” 

“He must be pretty well fixed financially; Fred said he put 
down eleven thousand cash for the property.” 

“Might be his last cent for all you can tell. Just the sort of 
fellow to do it. But I can tell him right now, it’ll be gray hell for 
him out here in the winter, dogs or no dogs.” 

“T caught sight of two of those trunks filled with books as he 
took us through the middle room.” 

“Yeah, but you know as well as I do that it. ain’t nature for a 
regular he-man sort o’ fellér like him. to hive himself away out 
there alone on a farm in the hills without a, woman,” 

“He can always go down and flirt with Pete Harden’s wife,” I 
bantered. ‘‘She’s of little enough consequence to Pete, I reckon.” 


| 2 WAS a fateful statement, though I meant it lightly enough. 
All the same, don’t run away with the idea that John Knox was 
the type of man to mix it with another man’s woman, and that it’s 
nothing but a cheap triangle problem that comprises his record 
among us. There was problem enough—and soon enough—and 
seeing that Pete remained more or less in the picture, it might be 
viewed as a triangle. But to the indictment that it has been 
cheap, don’t ask me to rise. John Knox was a dog’s man, if vou 
get what I mean. And a thousand times the past year I’ve tried 
to imagine what sort of a girl it must have been who turned him 
down, forever saddening his heart—and eyes. A woman who 
didn’t like dogs, I suppose. 

There were brambles all over those farms, I say. Thickets and 
thickets of them. But they were worse on the Harden land, once 
you got over the intervening wall. The (Continued on page - 
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GJudy, 


the daughter of Lowell’s richest son. 


OW and sweet and infinitely beguiling with the stridencies 
of lusty young voices muted by distance, the familiar old air 
drifted up from the campus to where Larry Weston had achieved 
the solitude he sought. They were singing “Lowell Forever” and 
though the words were indistinguishable to his ear, his mind 
supplied them with subconscious precision: the swan song of the 
seniors, sung with their caps in their hands, their inspired young 
faces lifted to the soft June stars. 

In 1916, as a senior, his voice had blended with the rest. In 
1916—but this was 1924. A glamourous June night, heady with 


lights and music and laughter—a night on which the grads might 
recapture their youth. Men of all ages, acting and feeling in- 
credibly boyish. 
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But Larry stood alone, hands thrust into his 





By ROYAL 
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pockets and a bitter smile twisting his lips, 
So it was that Judy Sears discovered him. 

Now Judy might have remembered that 
they had never been formally introduced, 
But Judy was seldom formal anyway. She 
remembered and recognized him at once; 
for whatever else the years between had 
done to him, they had not robbed him of 
his lithe grace of figure. 

Of course she knew he would neither re- 
member nor recognize her; she had been 
but twelve the last, and only, time he had 
ever seen her. At twelve there hadn’t been 
so very much of Judy, but what there had 
been had run mostly to legs and arms, 
She had seemed incredibly well supplied 
with them then—and quite conscious of 
the fact herself. 

This had been Larry’s first impression of 
her. It would have remained his only one 
had not Dicky Smith poked him and, in- 
dicating the limousine of power and price 
in which she sat—it shone with much 
brass work as was the fashion in 1916— 
said: “See that chariot of gold over there 
—the one with the kid in it? That belongs 
to Johnny Sears. Think we’ll ever come 
back to class day in anything like that?” 

They—Larry and Dicky Smith—had 
been seniors then. Big men in a small col- 
lege. The sort of college that never 
achieves national prestige until suddenly a 
littie group of athletic stars causes it to 
flash brilliantly in the football firmament. 
They had had such a group that year. 

The eleven on which Larry had played 
right half had beaten Harvard six to 
nothing. That had been only the beginning. It was 
no flash in the pan. Editors of the sporting pages 
began to anticipate scores such as this: 


Lowell 31—Amherst ° 
Lowell 46—Wesleyan 3 
Lowell 13—Dartmouth 12 


Larry was first marshal of his class that year. 
Dicky Smith, varsity quarter and catcher and captain 
of the nine for which Larry had pitched, had been the 
second marshal. 
That was their big hour. They felt it. Yet something had 
stirred, half anticipatory, half apprehensive, as they took in 
Johnny Sears’s limousine. Every Lowell man knew Johnny 
Sears. He was not only one of Lowell’s legendary athletes, but he 
was Lowell’s only millionaire. In 1916 he had yet to see forty 
but he was already a member of one of the world’s noted banking 
firms. 

The kid in Johnny Sears’s chariot, Larry had realized, must be 
Johnny’s daughter. It was as such that he had accorded her a 
second glance. He had seen then that she not only had the 
extremities of a baby calf but that her nose was freckled and her 
mouth too big. For the rest, her hair was obviously red—and 
bobbed. It had occurred to him then that whatever Johnny 
Sears might have achieved in other directions he could not point 
with pride to his achievements in paternity. 

But that had been in 1916. In 1924 . . . Eight years. No 
more than an infinitesimal moment, as a scientist computes time. 
But as a man reckons existence it remains a not inconsiderable 
span. In it much can be achieved—or not. Men who were 
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outstanding in college can sink into obscurity. 
Ugly little girls of twelve can—if you believe 
all you read—become miracles of loveli- 
ness. The truth usually lies somewhere in 
between. 

This much is certain. Of his own volition 
Larry would not have returned to Lowell had 
he not encountered Dicky Smith in New York. 
The latter took it for granted that Larry 
would want to go back for class day and he 
promptly suggested that he run up in his 
roadster with him. ‘You won’t know the old 
place,” he had added. “All under new man- 
agement. Johnny Sears is president now, you 
know. He’s out to get ten million for Lowell, 
and believe me he will. Better conceal your 
assets before Johnny gets you. He’s got most 
of the alumni on the verge of bankruptcy. 
I’ve envied you way off in China 

“I get mail even there,” Larry had cut in 
with a transient grin. 





y= grin had been reminiscent of the Larry 
of other days and it had made Dicky realize 
suddenly some subtle change the years had 
wrought. He had given Larry a swift, keen 
glance. He found him lean and lithe, bronzed 
and fit looking. But something seemed to 
have gone out of him—the old, irrepressible 
audacity that had carried him through Lowell, 
and after that the war, as it had carried 
D’Artagnan through the court of France. 

“How did you leave the Celestial Empire?” 
Dicky had demanded abruptly. 

“P. and O. liner—I know of no better way.”’ 

“You’re about as communicative as a 
Chinaman. You’ve been away almost five 
years—long enough to grow a queue. How about those 
little Celestial Yums-Yums with almond eyes? Don’t tell 
me that there hasn’t been at least one in your life!” 

“Oh, one has been very much in my life. Only her name 
isn’t Yum-Yum and her almond eyes are embellished with 
horn spectacles. She was my stenographer—I believe she 
called herself my private secretary—and she has been 
observed to powder her Celestial nose and I suspected her of 
chewing gum.” 

“You're shattering all my young illusions,’ Dicky had pro- 
tested. “I’ve been picturing you all these years leading the life 
of colorful adventure and you show up dressed—and talking— 
like a tired business man. Well—at Lowell we'll renew your 
youth.” 

This Larry doubted—but privately. He knew that he was not 
meeting Dicky half-way but he could not help it. He wore his 
reticence like a protective armor. 

They had come back to Lowell toward twilight the day before. 
As Dicky had said, the place was changed. The old charm was 
still there, but there was a crispness to it. Lowell had been re- 
Juvenated. Even the old elms around the campus had taken a 
new lease of life. Tree surgery had achieved for them what 
modern business methods were striving to achieve for the college 
itself. At a financial sacrifice that the statistically inclined 
could—and did—compute, Johnny Sears had returned to his 
alma mater to perform a service of love. Every newspapet in the 
country had featured the news. 

Z These newspaper stories had caused Judy much, diversion. 

I don’t know how all this is affecting you,” she had said to her 






G, Larry, 
who was probably Lowell’s poorest. 


father, “but my head is completely turned. This is the fourth 
time I’ve found myself referred to as vour beautiful and talented 
daughter. I’d begin to believe it myself if I hadn’t a mirror—and 
a sense of humor!” 

“I suppose,” he had admitted honestly, “you aren’t exactly 
beautiful but——”’ 

“But me no buts! I haven’t pyorrhea—Doctor Clinton as- 
sured me so solemnly the other day. So I’m not one of the fatal 
four in five. And I don’t think I have halitosis. Although the 
insidious thing about that is that one can never be sure. Even 


your best friends” 
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@,"*Aren’t you ever going to tell me anything about your adventures in China?’’ 
The question to Larry was like the intrusion of a serpent in Eden. 


asked Judy, 


“You haven’t!” he had cut in, shocked. “What an idea!” 
“Well—I’m often a bridesmaid but never a bride! 
that if you can.” 
She had given him the opportunity but instead of taking it he 
had kissed her. 
“I know,” he had begun, “that Pe 
“That God and my father love me? Well, th 


Explain 





at’s something.” 
64 


“T know that vou are an incorrigible tease—and that somebody 
is going to be mad about you some day.” 

“Who?” 

“T don’t know—and vou haven’t met him yet. Because if you 
had vou'd have him on his knees——”’ 

“Gracious! I’m not only beautiful but a vamp! A rag anda 
bone and a hank of hair—red, and not very much of a hank!” 
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And that was true. At twelve her hair had been short. 
It still was. ‘Shingled” had come into the language. She 
had fewer freckles and her arms and her legs had become 
properly apportioned segments of her anatomy. She was indeed 
slim and graceful, but otherwise time had achieved no miracles 
for her. Elan she had, of spirit and expression as well as of 
body. Beauty she knew was denied her. What she did not 
realize was that others might see in her what she never saw in 
herself. And that was charm. Her father saw it always. 

“You'll see!’ he had prophesied with a tug at his heart—of fear. 

“T wonder! But what I am worrying about now is the shock 
the young men at Lowell are going to get!” 


i young men at Lowell had sustained the shock nobly. As 
hostess in her father’s home, Judy had had to steer a devious 
course. As Johnny Sears’s daughter she was naturally part of the 
golden legend. And besides she was the new Prexy’s daughter. 
The undergraduates did not know just how to treat her. Judy 
settled that for them. She treated them like an elder sister. 
They said she was a good egg. Now and then some of them be- 
came sentimental. She supposed this was inevitable. But she 
saw to it that they got over it as soon as possible. This she con- 
ceived as doing her part as her father was doing his. 

He had thrown himself into the rehabilitation of Lowell with all 
the intensity and energy that had won him international repute 
among financiers. Lowell was on the verge of bankruptcy. It 
needed capital and this he set himself out to get. 

Larry had seen him in action for the first time at his own class 
dinner earlier this evening. 

“Put cotton in vour ears,” Dicky Smith had whispered as 
a cheer went up for Johnny Sears. “‘He’s got a siren’s voice.” 

Then Johnny Sears had begun to speak. To him what he said 
must have been ‘‘old stuff” as it was to many of his hearers. But 
he put into his plea the same intensity and power that Booth 
brought to his hundredth performance of Hamlet. His picture 
of Lowell and its needs was a canny mixture of sentiment and 
hard-headed business. He had swayed them powerfully. And 
then abruptly he had paused. 

“Well?” he had demanded—just that. 

And briefly Larry had recaptured his youth. ‘You can put me 
down for five thousand,” he had said. 

The impulsive old Larry who had flamed his way through 
Lowell, that. He had taken their breath away for a moment. 
And then they had cheered him. 

The cheers had reached Judy waiting in her father’s car out- 
side. She was acting as his chauffeur, whisking him from one 
class dinner to another. 

“Were all those cheers for you?”’ she had demanded when her 
father appeared. 

“No—they were all for Larry Weston. I don’t suppose 
you remember him—he was the captain of the eleven back 
in 1916.” 

Remember him? Judy’s heart had given a sudden little jump. 
She could close her eyes and see Larry. As he had looked 
in football togs and, on that day when she was twelve, in his 
cap and gown. She could even have told her father what Larry’s 
years, weight and height had been then: “‘Weston L H B 
23.161 5/r0.” 

“This,” her father had added, “‘is the first time he’s been back 
since after the war. He went out to China, you know.” 

Of course he had not really believed that Judy knew that. But 
she did. She had seen Larry’s name in the alumni directory: 
“Laurence Weston, Branch Manager, International Export Com- 
pany, Shantung, China.” 

“Why were they cheering him?” she had asked. 

“Because my silver-tongued—or perhaps I might even say my 
golden-tongued—oratory wooed five thousand out of him.” 

“Five thousand! Gracious—he must have taken your breath 
away.” 

“He did, rather. I—hope he has it.”’ 

“What an idea!’ she had protested. ‘Of course he has.’ 

The class of 1916 had not doubted it. The dinner after Johnny 
Sears had quieted it had*become an ovation to Larry. The old 
gang had pummelled him boyishly—and enviously. 

“Let’s all go out to China!” Dicky Smith had suggested. 

They had driven Larry almost to the point of confession 
—but not quite. Instead he had escaped them at the first 
opportunity and now, towards midnight, he found himself alone 
on the “Rez.” 

Once when Lowell was young the Rez had been distinctly 
utilitarian, a small sheet of water serving the college. Now it was 
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preserved as a tradition. Here annually freshmen were ducked 
for the good of their souls. And here usually trysting couples 
might be found. But now it was deserted. 

From the hilltop it crowned one could look down on the cam- 
pus, gaily lighted, and beyond this, in the distance and lower 
still, the lights of a city. 

A glamourous June night, soft-starred and heady with music 
and laughter. A night to bring back youth—but Larry had lost 
his again. They had cheered him, flattered him. What would 
they say if they knew the truth? That he was a four-flusher? 
He winced. At least he was not that. His gift had been im- 
pulsive and unconsidered but he had been sincere. He had 
wanted to give .. . 

And so Judy discovered him. “Oh!” she exclaimed, breaking 
in on his thoughts. ‘It’s—why, it’s Mr. Weston, isn’t it?” 

Larry turned. He did not know her from Adam—which 
was odd as she did not at all resemble the latter. This she 
sensed. 

“I’m Judy Sears—daughter of Johnny,” she told him, smiling 
up at him. “You’ve heard of him—if not of me.” Then before 
he could speak she added: ‘I often come up here the last thing at 
night; it gives one a feeling of peace, don’t you think?” 

Larry nodded assent, though he had not found peace here. 

“But how,” she demanded, “‘did you manage to escape? Don’t 
you know that you are the hero of the hour? Everybody is 
talking of your gift—and father is as pleased as Punch!” 

“It’s very little compared to what he has given,” protested 
Larry. 

“Oh,” she flashed impulsively, ‘but the widow’s mite— 
There she paused abruptly. ‘Do forgive me,” she said, ‘‘for 
being so seemingly tactless. It’s no more a mite than you are a 
widow and’’—she smiled—‘“‘although we are sure it’s generous, we 
do hope it’s not all!” 

Larry smiled, a mere flicker of his lips. 
ought to give,” he answered evasively. 

To his relief she let the matter rest there. 

“T suppose this is a vacation—of sorts—for you?” 

“Of sorts,” he assented. 

To tell her the truth—on top of his gift—was impossible. It 
would have left her speechless, he believed. 

He did not know Judy—yet. Nor did he know that he was 
to know her very well before he was much older. But Judy 
had already so decided. Although she would have put it that 
she had decided to know him better. She had made up her 
mind to that when, with a glance at her wrist watch, she said 
good night to him. 
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“It’s no more than J 


= thrust back in his pockets, his thoughts flowed again 
through dark channels. 

This was his second visit to Lowell in eight vears. And, he 
believed, his last. The vear after the war ended—1919—he 
had been glad to get back for class day. He had come 
through the war with distinction, adding a bit to his own repu- 
tation and to Lowell’s. Even old Prexy, whom Johnny Sears 
had succeeded, had referred to his war record that other June 
night in 19109. 

A gentieman and a scholar—old Prexy; a Greek scholar, for 
the classics were his passion. He had been president of Lowell 
for almost forty years when, in 1922, he had died. From under 
bushy eyebrows his wise old eyes had regarded Larry—keen, yet 
kindly. He had had the appearance customarily of keeping 
himself aloof. Yet there were moments when he could be 
extraordinarily human and even intimate. 

To Larry he had proved himself so. “TI hear,’ he had an- 
nounced, ‘“‘that you won the war—or most of it. What do you 
plan to do now?” That had been like old Prexy, pricking the 
bubble vanity with an air of detached amusement. 

“T’ve got a chance to go out to China,” Larry had answered. 

“China,” Prexy had repeated reflectively. ‘‘I suppose the 
ends of the earth must always allure such as you.” 

“But this is straight business,’ Larry had protested. Never- 
theless the swift glance Prexy had given him had caused him to 
flush. 

*‘Are you sure?”’ Prexy had demanded. ‘Oh, don’t bother to 
answer me—answer yourself. But be quite sure -you’re being 
honest—with yourself.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

Prexy had put a hand on Larry’s shoulder. “I watched you, 
Weston, all through college. And I’ve heard more or less of 
your exploits since. And it’s my belief that youare a born gambler. 
I’m not referring to cards but to your (Continued on page 217) 
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“The Earl of Craven and Countess Cathcart eloped yesterday . . .” 


The Drama 
of My Life 


By VERA, Counties, 
of DLatéecart 


UI s’excuse, s’accuse. The old French epigram still stands. I know 
very well that in offering to a multitude of readers the story of my marital un- 
happiness and of my revolt against the trammels of convention, I offer immediate 
hostages to fortune. It is inevitable. “Methinks,” the reader may say, remem- 
bering Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” “the lady doth protest too much.” I can’t help 
that. I have merely a very straight story to tell. Let the reader judge. 

I held one of the finest social positions in England. I was the wife of a man, one 
of whose titles dates back to the fifteenth century, whose wealth was considerable 
and whose character was unimpeachable. This, as I shall show, meant a great deal 
tome. Yet the time was to come when fate was to bring into my life another man 
for whom I was to sacrifice everything. 

I eloped with the Earl of Craven and broke up his home, as I did my own. I had 
a husband and child, and he had a wife and child. Lady Craven had been ready 
to divorce her husband long before my acquaintance with him began, but she has 
since altered her mind and refused to do so. Thus it comes that I am a divorced 
woman, living with a man who is not my husband. 

The society in which I once had so much influence now regards me with stern 
disapproval, and I am cut by some of my former friends. But, at long last, I still 
retain a code of honor; a strange code, maybe, as the world sees it, but still a 
definite code, and one which I hope has at least the merit of courage. We are all 
creatures at the mercy of circumstance. 

In January, 1918, I married George, Earl of Cathcart. I had been married 
before. I was the widow of a soldier who met his death in the war. I was not 
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altogether enamoured of my second husband, the Earl of Cathcart 
—in fact I refused him six times before I gave way to his en- 
treaties. He was thirty-four years older than I was. But he 
assured me—as men will—that love would come, that I had 
everything to gain by marrying him: position, social eminence, 
wealth. He was, and is, a very courteous English gentleman, than 
which there can be no higher praise, but—what I was very 
far from realizing when I consented to marry him—the very 
poise that was to his advantage as a suitor could be turned to 
account against me, once he had tired of me as his wife. 

It was something, even in 1918, to be Countess of Cathcart. 
In the present day, with the advancement and growth of ultra- 
democratic ideas, the dignity that adheres to a peer of the realm 
is something diminished, though it is still considerable. Then it 
meant that the wife of a noble of England was accepted every- 
where, was given due recognition in the houses of the lowest and 
the highest. When I became Countess of Cathcart every door in 
England was open to me. 

Is it to be wondered that the glamour of being Countess of 
Cathcart blinded the eyes of a woman of twenty-four to what was 
involved in marrying a man so much older than herself? 

I married my husband and plunged into the many activities that 
were open to the wife of so eminent a man. I served on com- 
mittees that had to do with the multifarious side issues that had 
sprung up around the 
actual fighting—hospi- 
tals, supplies, comforts 


I was proud of my husband. Any woman will understand how 
irksome it was that, having a presentable husband, I had most 
often to turn out lame excuses for not having him by my side. 

I think, even now, that Lord Cathcart was proud enough of me. 
If a Court reception was imminent he would urge upon me the 
need for being suitably dressed. He would incite me toward a 
visit to the dressmakers. He always wanted me to appear the 
best turned-out woman in London. And here appeared in him an 
extraordinary duality of nature. I would tell him that my dress 
allowance would not run to a new Court dress, and then he 
would say that the bills would be his affair. But when the bills 
came in, not even his pride in me prevented Lord Cathcart from 
losing his temper over the extra expenses. 

I think I might have learned to ignore these idiosyncrasies of 
my husband. I do believe that I tried hard to make allowances 
for the fact that he was a bachelor close on sixty when he married 
me. But with the coming of my baby, I found I had a new trial 


to face. 

For my pride’s sake I’d like to be able to believe that I was 
wrong, but it was borne in on me with the birth of Lord Greenock, 
my son and the future Earl of Cathcart, that my husband saw the 
object of his marriage accomplished. At any rate, his manner to 
me changed completely. He would scarcely speak to me after my 
son was born. 


If we met on the staircase of our house, he would 
pass me without a word. 
I seemed to be less to 
him than the least of his 





for the troops, entertain- 
ments. Coming, as I do, 
from a fighting stock, 
all this was bound to 
interest me. Naturally I 
welcomed the influence 
that came from my posi- 
tion through my marriage. 


At the same _ time 
invitations to social 


functions crowded one 
upon the other for my 
husband and_ myself. 
And it was here that the 
discrepancy between my 
own age and that of my 
husband began to be 
made plain. 

I was always eager fer 
the companionship, the 
conversation of people 
as actively engaged as I 
was. To hear the give 
and take, the wit, the 
brilliance, of the people 
with whom I had to mix 
in society was for me the 
breath of life. But my 
husband—he will forgive 
me for applying the ad- 
jective “elderly” to him 
—had had all he wanted 
of what was still new to 
me. It was more to him 
that he could be com- 
fortable over a book and 
a cigar in the evening 
than that his wife was 
looking forward to sitting 
vis-i-vis to this prom- 
inent politician or that 
celebrated diplomat. 

As the novelty of 
being seen about with 
his young wife wore off, 
my husband became less 
and less inclined to partic- 
ipate in the many func- 
tions that meant so 
much to me. It came to 
this at last, that my hus- 
band would accept an 
invitation and would 
leave me to carry his ex- 
cuses for his absence. 
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@,''As the Countess of Cathcart, I held one 
of the finest social positions in England.” 


acquaintances. When 
we spoke at all, it was 
on some purely business 
matter. 

Could anything be 
more humiliating? It 
was as if I were a prize 
animal whose issue had 
served to perpetuate a 
valuable pedigree stock. 
If I am frank, I hope I 
may be pardoned. I can 
think of no other ex- 
planation. 

It is a curious thing, 
but I believe to this 
moment that my hus- 
band loved me—in his 
way. I know that I had 
the warmest feeling for 
him. I tried to fathom 
the reason for his chill 
attitude to me, and time 
and again I demanded 
an explanation of his 
silence and treatment of 
me, but I could never 
get any satisfactory re- 
ply. My insistence was 
met with evasion, with a 
perfection of politeness 
that was more hurtful 
than any exhibition of 
temper. Between me and 
my husband a chill bar- 
rier was set up. And never 
by any chance could I 
passit. Nor was this the 
limit of my humiliatior. 

In household matters I 
was less than the house- 
keeper. I had to beg per- 
mission of him for the 
most trifling domestic 
item that I wanted 
carried out. Day after 
day my sense of humilia- 
tion deepened, and if it 
had not been for my 
little boy, I don’t know 
how I could have borne 
it. He was my only 
consolation. 

Mvy health gave way 
(Continued on page 
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I made my way up a Rocky Road, but 1 want a 
smooth path for my SON 


A Self-Made Father 
& His Son 


By Henry James Forman 


T SEEMS only the other day that my son came to me witha 
half troubled and half defiant look and told me he needed a 
new cap. 

“Where is your cap?” I asked him. 

“That Jones boy who moved into the Brown house took it 
and threw it away somewhere—he won’t tell me where.” 

“And you let him take it and throw it?” 

“What can I do,” his lips quivered, “‘when you tell me.I mustn’t 
get into fights, and mother says ” His voice broke. 

“Ts the Jones boy older than you?”’ I asked. 

“Only t-two years,” he spluttered. ‘And he’s bigger, too. 
But I could sh-show him 4g 

“Now—now—we mustn’t brag,” I warned him. 

“Ves, I know,” he cried. “But I could lick him all right!” 

The request for a new cap was obviously the merest diplomacy. 
Boys can be more diplomatic as to their wants than European 
chancelleries. But it was equally obvious that in my too great 
care of my son I was making of him not only a diplomat far too 
early in life, but other things I did not desire. 

I recalled my own first fight in which I was fairly and thoroughly 
licked. For some time after I avoided fights scrupulously. So 
much so, that a young bully who was fat and heavy besides 
being a bully, made life a torment to me in the school yard by 
nagging and offering loudly to fight me at any time anywhere. 
He had no quarrel with me nor I with him. My slenderness 
tempted his bulk and weight. One day I could not bear it longer. 
We were on our way home from school and he desired to show off 
before some little girls walking behind us. 

Suddenly a taunt of his brought that flash of anger that we call 
seeing red. With strange and peculiar clarity I abruptly remem- 
bered what the boy who had licked me had done to me. An 
entire course upon the subject seemed suddenly spread out before 
me with singular incisiveness. I told him to take back what he 
had said. He laughed aloud, though, as I recall, with a startled 
hollowness. Almost before I knew it my books were on the side- 
walk and that boy was staggering toward a railing with his hands 
to his face, bawling, and my knuckles were still tingling with the 
unpleasant sensation of pummeling soft flesh. We never 
became friends, as in story-books, because the boy was worthless. 
But always theseafter he greeted me with a hollow cheeriness and 
persisted in regarding our quarrel as a joke. 

Both the losing and the winning fight had been of value to 
me. I saw that I had mistreated my son by the embargo I had 
laid upon him. I had been unjust to him. 

“There is only one thing for you to do,” I told him. “If that 
Jones boy won’t give back your cap you'll have to fight him.” 

“T can?” He leaped toward me eagerly, his face now as radiant 
as before it had been somber. 

“You must,” I said. “In this world we have to learn to stand 
up for our just rights, or life would be unendurable.” 

He wanted me to watch him when the battle came, but I 
told him I should look out of the window, and see fair play. 
That was superfluous. Other boys attended to that. The fight 
was painful to watch despite the excitement. The boys were 
somewhat too evenly matched. But it ended somehow and at 
the urgence of the onlooking boys the combatants shook hands. 
The cap was magically restored. And upon the score of the 
Jones boy and neighboring boys, at all events, I heard no more 
tales of bullying. On the contrary there appeared to be a renais- 
sance of good fellowship among the lot of them and a new confi- 
dence upon the part of my boy. I felt proud of him. 
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A father’s pride and hope for his son are such that not even 
the mother can quite fathom them. Manlike he is always fear- 
ful of being ridiculous. And all this pride, these hopes and 
ridiculous fears are many times multiplied in what is called the 
self-made father. Such a man, I find in my own experience, is 
very often unjust to his son a3 a human being. 

Take for an example the matter of lying. Every human being 
lies at some times. Certainly every child does. And by this I 
do not mean the period of very early childhood, when the day- 
dreaming fancy gets entangled with the unfolding reality of life, 
and one is just as strange, as real or unreal, as the other. I mean 
the lie direct when a boy or a girl, for that matter, finds it ad- 
vantageous to tell a lie rather than the truth, in order to get 
something, to gain an advantage, or to escape a punishment. 

Ina luckless moment my son—I think he was eight at the time— 
overheard me say over the telephone, in response to a woman who 
bored us irredeemably whenever she inflicted herself upon us, 
that we should be out that evening. I was not particularly 
circumstantial in that so-called white lie, but I believe I did say 
that the engagement we were obliged to keep was one of long 
standing. My son tiptoed out of the room carefully as I talked, 
but a little while later he inquired where we were going. 

“Going?” I answered absently. ‘‘Nowhere, son. We are glad 
of a quiet evening at home.” 

Perhaps my tone, slightly irritable, precluded further ques- 
tioning at the time. For no one is so sensitive to a tone as a 
child. 


L was not long after that the boy asked permission to go toa 
certain neighbor’s house, whose children had our approval, 
and instead of that he went to the house of another boy whose 
companionship for our son we disliked intensely. What was 
even worse, however, he was seen coming from the forbidden 
house, and when questioned he denied it. 

Obviously this was one of the occasions for discipline and 
punishment. The offense was aggravated by lying. 

Now, I believe that no child should ever be punished in anger. 
I told the boy therefore that later in the day he would be punished 
for his double transgression—disobedience and lying. He was 
about to speak, hesitated for a moment, his eyes filled and he 
turned away. 

“Have you anything you want to say to me?” I asked him. 

He found some difficulty in speaking, but finally he blurted 
out his harassing, soul-disturbing problem. 

“You told that lady over the telephone you were going out, 
just to keep her from coming over. And you didn’t go out at all. 
I thought—I thought ” His thought was quite obvious, 
though he could not bring himself to express it. He had thought 
that because I had told that lady over the telephone we were 
going out, and we hadn’t, he had a perfect right to act in precisely 
the same manner. 

I saw at once that whatever was the boy’s transgression, the 
fault lay in me and not in him. That blank sheet, highly im- 
pressionable, his brain, upon which we, the parents, are supposed 
to write, keeps registering impressions whether we will or no. 
My own so-called white lie had infallibly bred a replica in his. 
There was need of explanation, of a heart-to-heart talk. 

I was compelled to explain to him—and it was not easy—that 
the small lies of convention that people who respect themselves 
use as rarely as possible, are in reality a form of politeness. To 
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tell that woman who desired to call that she was a bore and that 
we were too tired to entertain her might wound her painfully. 
“Often,” I told him, “when a woman sends down word by a 
servant that she is not at home to a caller, that caller knows 
that at that moment he or she simply cannot be received. and 
does not regard it as an untruth. Yet both that visitor and that 
hostess would shrink from any more direct lying as a degradation.” 


But even that I told him was a bad custom, and in future we 
should try to avoid-it. He believed, he informed me, that he 
understood. At any rate since then I have found very little to 
complain of. And yet from that time on, it seemed to me, some- 
thing of the brightness and candor of his young life was faintly 
dimmed. This watching of a young life. indescribably dear to one, 
coming in contact with the world, is an (Continued on page 149) 
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ay Mary Roberts Rinehart 


The Red lamp 


4‘ 


Mr. Bethel, as I looked in, gave me 
the impression of a man waiting 
for something—an intent listening. 


The Story So Far: 


HE discovery of Carroway’s body, gruesome as that 
incident was, at least silenced the suverstitious gossip of the 
villagers who believed he had been spirited away by demons. 
The demons, so they thought, were released by burning the red 
lamp at the main house, Twin Hollows. This lamp had first 
acquired its bad name because it had been used by Eugenia 
Riggs, a medium, to summon George, a ghost of local repute. 

Professor Porter, who owned the house at Twin Hollows, had 
by a series of unfortunate incidents come under suspicion for the 
murder of Carroway. But when the body was found, floating at the 
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end of a rope attached to an anchor, it was evident to all that Porter 
could not have accomplished the deed alone. He was no seaman, 
and he was not physically strong; while the murderer had shown a 
clever knowledge of sailors’ knots, and he was obviously powerful. 

Young Halliday, who lived at the boat-house while the Porters 
lived at the Lodge and rented the main house, was in love with 
Porter’s niece, Edith. For this reason, and also because there was 
a sizable reward offered, Halliday determined to discover who 
slit the throats of sheep on farms near Twin Hollows, and thus 
find out who had murdered Carroway. For it was known that 
the young man had been in pursuit of the sheep killer when he was 
tied with an anchor-rope and thrown overboard. 
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Halliday himself had been the subject of an attack. He had 
picked up a stranger in his car, and after noticing the odor of 
ether, he had felt for his revolver. At the moment the stranger 
had sprung at him, Halliday had clutched the steering-wheel, and 
the car had turned over. A passing motorist had rescued 
Halliday, but the stranger had disappeared. 

Porter had rented Twin Hollows to Mr. Bethel, a paralytic 
scholar, and his secretary, Gordon, before the crimes had com- 
menced. He had, however, warned Gordon of the belief that the 
house was haunted, but old Mr. Bethel was so unfriendly, so 
cynical, and so obviously avoiding visitors that the sensitive 
English professor had had only one brief talk with him. 
_ “Sheep killing, eh?” cackled Bethel on that occasion. 
lous mania. Blood of the lamb!” 

Porter also shared this belief that the crimes were committed 
by a religious maniac, because a curious symbol—a triangle in a 
circle—had been left on several occasions and because a rude 
stone altar had been found. 

He could not explain, however, why the red lamp had been seen 
burning when he knew it was locked away in the attic, nor had 
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he any explanation for several uncanny psychic 
experiences of his wife Jane, or for the apparition, 
which was seen by practical old Peter Geiss, of 
Uncle Horace, who had died in the house. 

Then the countryside was shocked by the disap- 
pearance of Maggie Morrison, a farmer’s daughter 
who delivered the milk. Porter thought that cir- 
cumstantial evidence pointed to Doctor Hayward, 
but Halliday did not agree. 

Jane insisted that she had in a vision seen poor 
Maggie, lying dead in a row-boat with muffled oar-locks. 
Puzzling over the situation and unable to sleep, Porter was 
wandering in his garden in the dark when he heard the bell at the 
main house ring madly. Groping his way thither as fast as he 
could, he stumbled over a figure lving prone at his feet. 


The Story Continues: 


T WAS young Gordon, unconscious and bleeding from a 
blow on the head, and securely tied with a rope. I was still 
stooping over him, fumbling for another match, when a flash- 
light shone in my face, fairly blinding me. It played on me 
for a moment, and then on the boy stretched on the floor and 
now slightly moving. 

“What’s happened?” said a voice from behind it, 
relief I recognized the doctor’s voice. 

“He’s hurt,” I said, rising dizzily. 
think.” 

“Open the door there and turn on the lights. Dll carry him in.” 

I did as he told me, being still somewhat unsteady, and as he 
laid the boy on the floor and straightened I was aware that his 
eyes, as they rested on me, were hostile and suspicious. 

Immediately, however, he went to work on the boy, examining 
him first and then removing the rope. 

“He’s only stunned,” he said, and leaving him lying as he was, 
began to move about the room. Just inside the door was the 
poker from the kitchen range, and this, with the rope, he laid 
aside carefully. Then he went outside and with his flash 
examined the bell. 

“Just where were you, Porter, when this happened?” he asked. 

“In the grounds. I couldn’t sleep. When I heard the bell I 
came on a run.” 

“Tt was the boy who pulled the bell?” 

“T haven’t an idea.” 


and with 
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He went back to his patient, and examined the wound in the 
scalp more carefully. After that he dressed it, the boy by that 
time moving about and groaning, but still only partially con- 
scious. I gave such help as I could, getting water and so on, and 
when the dressing was done the doctor disappeared and returned 
with a cushion. Keeping the boy supine, he slipped it under his 
head. Then he straightened. 

“You'd better notify the old man,” he said. “TI’ll stay here, 
if you don’t mind.” x 

And from the look he gave me, I gathered that he had no 
intention of leaving me with the boy. 

I made my way up-stairs to the room over the den, and knocked 
for some time before I was heard. Then Mr. Bethel called out, 
startled, and I asked if I could come in. I heard him making 
heavy work of getting out of bed, and finally he shot the bolt and, 
opening the door an inch or two, glared out at me. 

“What the devil’s the matter?” 

“Nothing serious,” I said. ‘“There’s been a little trouble 
down-stairs, and we thought you’d better be told.” 

“A fire!” 

“Not a fire,’ I reassured him, and gave him a brief account of 
what had occurred. 

He was not particularly gracious; demanded to know what the 
boy was doing outside at that hour, and seemed to feel that, 
with a doctor already in the house, his responsibility was ended. 
As there was actually nothing he could do, I helped him back 
to his bed and left him sitting on the side, an unpleasant but 
helpless figure. 

As I went out he asked me to bring him a cup of hot water! 

The boy was conscious when I went back to the kitchen, 
staring around him, and particularly concentrating on the doctor 
and myself. He put his hand to his head and felt the bandage. 

“‘Where’d I get that?” he asked thickly. 

After a time he tried to get up, and the doctor put him into a 
chair. 

“Now, Gordon,” he said, “what happened to you? Try and 
think.” 

“He hit me,” he said finally. “The dirty devil!” 

“Who hit you?” 

But he was still too dazed for coherent thought. He improved 
rapidly after that, however, although he complained of severe 
headache. He became garrulous, too, as happens after con- 
cussion, but out of his maunderings we were able to secure a fairly 
connected story. 

He had been unable to sleep, he said, because of certain noises 
in his room. He glanced at me. “You were right, old dear,” 
he said elegantly, “when you said the place has an unpleasant 
reputation. I’ll tell the world it’s unpleasant.” 


e 
ii 1. HAD got up and gone to the kitchen for something to eat. 
After that, reluctant to go up to his room again, he had wandered 
out onto the kitchen porch and sat there. It was then that he 
heard some one stealthily approaching the house. 

He listened, and finally he heard a window of the old gun-room 
next to the laundry being raised. He stared that way, and in- 
sists he saw a dark figure there. The next moment it was gone, 
and he knew there was some one in the house. 

He had apparently turned to enter the house and head off 
the intruder, but was struck down in the doorway. On the matter 
of ringing the bell he was rather vague, at first not remembering 
that he had done so, and later saying he had his hand on the 
rope when the blow came. 

Hayward listened to this intently. Then he turned to me. 

“And you were—where, Porter?” 

“By the sun-dial. On the other side of it. I had started toward 
home.” 

“Do you mean to say that after that bell rang this—this man 
Gordon speaks of had time to tie him and escape before you got 
here?” 

“T’ve told you the facts. It isn’t a simple matter to get here 
from the sun-dial in the dark.” 

I remembered the hot water then, and finding some in the tea 
kettle carried it up to Mr. Bethel. He showed me more civility 
this time, inquired after the boy, and even offered his pocket 
flask, lying on his bedside table. There was a revolver beside 
it, and he saw me glance at it and smiled grimly. 

“What with the sounds inside your house and the things that 
are happening outside, I think it best to be prepared for any- 
thing.” 

So, in spite of young Gordon’s prophecy, he too has been hear- 
ing things 


The Red Lamp 


In spite of the doctor’s attitude and my own fears, I cannot 
see today that a dispassionate examination of the evidence would 
really involve me. 

Gordon saw a man enter the gun-room window, and was 
attacked from the kitchen by that man. It must be perfectly 
evident to Greenough, on hearing the doctor’s story, that had T 
for any reason desired to make some nefarious entrance into the 
house, I need not have resorted to a window. I have keys to 
every door and can produce them. 

Thomas, however, who seems to have his methods of acquiring 
information, today tells me a fact which, in my ignorance of such 
matters, I had not noticed last night. He says that the doctor 
reports the boy as having been tied in the same manner as poor 
Carroway; in two half hitches around the wrists, a turn or two 
about the body and arms, and ending in two half hitches at the 
ankle. 

The rope, it appears, was not brought for the purpose, but 
had been lying on the top of Annie Cochran’s laundry basket 
in the kitchen when she went home last night ; 

Later. Greenough and Doctor Hayward have driven past, 
on their way to the main house. I have telephoned to Halliday, 
and he is on his way here. I may need him. 


JuLy 28 


Pires all, things passed off yesterday better than I had 
hoped. The detective concedes that, while in daylight it is a 
simple matter to reach the main house from the sun-dial, it is not 
an easy one at night. And I think he was puzzled when I said: 

“After all, the real mystery to me is how Doctor Hayward, 
who says he was passing on the main road in his car, could reach 
the house so soon after I did.” 

“He had his car.” 

“But he didn’t drive in. You left it outside the lodge gates, 
doctor, didn’t you?” 

“T didn’t know just where the bell was ringing.” 

“But you knew there was such a bell on the main house. 
Everyone around here knows that. Even at that, you made very 
good time. I had only had time to light one match and see the 
boy, when you turned your flashlight on me.” 

I imagine, and Halliday agrees with me, that whatever course 
Greenough had in mind when he came, the new element thus 
introduced caused him to hesitate. And to add to his hesitation, 
the doctor, from the breezy unctuousness of his entrance, took 
to twitching and gnawing his finger-tips. : 

“T don’t suppose you are intimating that I knocked the boy 
down, Porter,” he said, “but it sounds like it. As a matter of 
fact, I didn’t even know him; never saw him, to my knowledge, 
until last night.” 

“I’m not intimating anything. I’m in a peculiar position; 
that’s all. And you have been considerably more than intimating 
that I was where I had no business to be last night. I had, you 
see, exactly as much reason to be there as you had. Rather 
more, I imagine.” 

I was, perhaps, a trifle excited, but Heaven knows I had a 
right to be. 

“T know what you have in your mind, Mr. Greenough, and I’m 
glad to have this chance to lay my cards on the table. Ask my 
wife why I was on the float the night Carroway was killed in the 
bay. She’ll tell you I was in bed until she roused me and sent 
me down to the beach. Ask Peter Geiss where I was at the hour 
when Halliday was attacked; he can tell you. Ask the newspaper 
reporter who told me, right here, about that culvert under the 
road where Halliday’s car overturned; and ask Halliday himself 
about our excursion to examine it and my losing my fountain pen 
there. And then ask yourself if I would open the gun-room 
window of the main house to make an entrance when I have in 
this desk a key to every door in the place.” 

Greenough smiled drily. ‘That’s a pretty strong defense, con- 
sidering that you haven’t been accused,” he said. “As a matter 
of fact, we hadn’t found your fountain pen, Mr. Porter. [I’m 
afraid we overlooked something there!” 

Since they have gone, I feel, although he has not said so, 
that Halliday believes I have made a tactical error. And I 
dare say, in one way, I may have. I have given my defense 
to the opposition; and not only that, I realize that my list of 
witnesses is painfully weak—my wife, my niece’s lover, and 
Peter Geiss! 

And Peter Geiss, by local repute, is like some others of the weak 
sisters of the world, to be bought with a price 

Nevertheless I feel a great sense of relief. I have at least made 
a hole in that web of circumstantial evidence which has seemed 
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QEdith discreetly veiled her interest; but after the ghost had been seen 
in the lighthouse, she took the car—and Halliday—and went there. 


to be closing around me, and sent the detective scurrying back and once more we see gay little picnic parties, chugging across 

to the center of it again, to spin such new threads as he is able. the water to Robinson’s Point or thereabouts, laden with ham- 
Juty 29 pers and, I dare say, with flasks. Any 

‘, Edith came down to luncheon in her best pink frock, with a hat 

Today has been quiet. Those constant reminders of the tomatch,and made shameless eyes at me during that meal. The 

latest tragedy, the boats dragging the bay, have disappeared, cause of this sudden attention developed (Continued on page 208) 








[ Have to Know 57 Trades 
In Order to Run MY House 


“ By Helen Davenport Gibbons 


W, SAY! What can you do? You’re just a girl!” 

A boy, who is not always a bully, says this on the playground 
some time or other. 

“Aw, say! What can you do? You're just a woman!’ 

A man, who is not always a bully, says this some time or other 
on the playground we call life. 

Jack and Jill travel up-hill carrying their pail—note it is one 
pail—of problems. Climbing is hard for Jill when Jack says 
“Aw, say!” Jill, no more articulate as yet on this subject than 
the little girl to whom the bullying boy flung his earliest taunt, 
falls into silent seething. Then, like the Mother of Jesus, she 
ponders these things in her heart. She takes refuge in maternal 
instinct, sometimes vaguely, and she reflects on spiritual values. 
She does this because she believes that the greatest thing is 
keeping sweet all the way to the top of the hill. 

To avoid tripping, Jack must recognize home-making as a 
profession. 

Sixteen years of married life have worked out this problem 
happily forme. But I have had to teach my husband that many 
trades go into the profession of home-making. Did you ever 
stop to think how many? In sixteen years I have had to do with 
the rudiments—I do not claim more than the rudiments—of 
many, many trades. Most Jills are shy about having this out 
with the Jacks. Jill knows that Jack takes much for granted. 

Home-making is not a recognized profession. I learned that 
when I was in France. Throughout the war years, if we wanted 
to travel we had to go to the police for a permit in order to buy 
a railroad ticket. Many a time while waiting my turn have I 
observed men filling in applications. Always they had a definite 
answer to the question: ‘‘What is your profession?” When it 
came to me I answered, I confess with a bit of defiance, “‘Home- 
maker.’? But the policeman put on the dotted line, ‘‘Without.”’ 

This has stuck in my head ever since. It has caused me to look 
sharply at my own life. 

If Herbert Gibbons, hearing me say I am a Jill of all trades, 
should look at me, saying, ‘‘Now Helen,” I’d squirm and I’d cut 
down quite a bit on the word “all.” But after reducing it to 
fifty-seven, J would not budge! 

Take a woman’s home-keeping job to pieces, follow her through 
a week of days with a moving picture camera, and then some 
night run the film off slowly with a note-book and pencil beside 
you.. And you will see your Jill is a human flea. 

We women don’t know these trades, but we are expected to 
know them. 

Even the modern lover, like the boy in the nursery rhyme, 
sings, ‘‘Curly Locks, wilt thou be mine?” And goes on to tell 
his girl that all she has to do is to sit on a cushion and sew a fine 
seam. He assures her that she will be fed on strawberries and 
cream. 

But tomorrow he expects her to become an executive, a sort 
of combination glorified secretary, Japanese valet, caterer, and 
efficiency expert who can command herself or others. 

Mr. Y. B. Obvious will understand if I do not linger over 
certain trades. He will admit that his wife is a purchasing agent, 
a housekeeper, a nurse and an amateur diagnostician. Twice 
a year he is uncomfortable when for a time she becomes a dress- 
maker, and he would growl if she were not a cook, a caterer and 
a baker. Spring and fall he doesn’t mind her being a gardener. 
The little old home factory has to have an overseer. And after 
a week-end quite likely his wife is a laundress. When he has 
made a little extra money he expects her to be an interior 
decorator and be pleased about it. 

He is not surprised when he sees in her a recreation expert or 
school-teacher. If cases of misery are brought to the family’s 
attention, he wants his wife to understand something about 
social service. Perhaps he has seen her leave the house on a 
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sudden call when a neighbor in a hurry needs a midwife. When 
the paint on the bookcases is dry, it is not unreasonable for his 
wife to be a librarian. He counts on her occasionally to be the 
family banker as well as bookkeeper, and every day he sees her 
as a waitress. 

So, Mr. Y. B. Obvious, we will not linger over twenty of the 
trades! 

In running my home I add to the twenty another thirty- 
seven. 

In November Herbert Gibbons is always away lecturing. 
Therefore I know how to take down the screen doors. I am un- 
able to pound a nail straight but can make good time opening 
a packing case. With a hammer and long thin nails I have taken 
the squeak out of a staircase. I have screened off an alcove in 
the cellar with chicken wire so that the children’s pigeons had a 
reasonably warm place to spend the winter. I have picked a 
lock with my son’s penknife and a hairpin. I don’t know whether 
this makes me an amateur locksmith or a poor burglar. 

A tank begins leaking. The flood menace is alarming. A thin 
trickle darkens the bathroom floor. I tinker. If I hold the ball 
down the bowl quits overflowing. Fingering around under 
water I discover a hole in a lever down below and a ring soldered 
to the ball. My mind gallops while my hand soaks. The next 
minute I have clamped a safety-pin hyphen between the two 
holes. I stop the leaking. Maybe I wasn’t a plumber? 

The French word for filling a tooth is plomber. It sounds like 
plumber. I suppose both plumbers and dentists use lead. 

Most daddies have seen mothers knot a bit of dental floss 
around a tiny loose tooth in the mouth of a six-year-old. We 
have a tooth fairy in our house who has helped me mightily when 
I have had to be an amateur dentist, for she can turn a tooth 
into a dime overnight. 


f pe children feel about hair as they do about teeth. They 
would rather have mother fix it than some man. The smartest 
barber in our town was disagreeable to one of my little girls, and 
we walked out of the shop. On the way home we stopped at the 
hardware store and bought a pair of scissors with a little finger 
rest on one of its curves, and since then I have been a barber. 
Really I tinkered with that trade long ago in Turkey before I 
had any children. The barbers in Turkey were unspeakable, so 
the year we spent in the interior of Asia Minor I was my 
husband’s barber. 

Years after I learned to give Herbert a hair-cut—when I was 
forty, to be exact—he came to me with a little box of compact 
powder as a gift. It wasn’t pale rose-pink either. He observed, 
“Tf we can get a girlish glow in your cheeks for fifty cents, let’s 
have it.” I took the hint. It was time to learn a few tricks I 
had never needed before. 

And I-wasn’t stingy with my newly acquired skill either, for 
this incident made me more observant of my three daughters’ 
looks. I don’t mean that I taught them to rouge at their tender 
age, but if a youngster has dandruff, it’s his mother fault, isn’t 
it? I have worked out the best way to do a shampoo without 
gétting soap in pretty eyes; and with six heads to take care of, 
including our two selves of course, I do a fairly brisk business. 
I spend a fraction of each day training the young ones to care 
for their finger-nails. All of which makes me feel safe in claiming 
to be a beauty specialist. 

Every child ought to have a dog. But having dogs about isn’t 
all play, and in order to make our pets decent citizens of the 
republic, the hand of the law had to be mine. And so I could 
have a good deal to say to a dog trainer. 

Where’s the Jill who does not know how to clean and press her 
husband’s trousers in a hurry? And spots—oh, dear me! It is 
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G, Helen Davenport Gibbons, who maintains 
that home-making is as complicated as business. 


touching the way Herbert thinks I can make a new seat for an 
“otherwise perfectly good pair of trousers,” even when I have at 
hand no material beyond my own imagination. The first time 
I balked he told me his mother could do it. Of course that made 
me get busy. Then she came for a little visit. I talked trousers 
with her—like Hashimura Togo, “‘asking to know.” She sternly 
reproved her boy and promptly gave me the name of a new 
trade—tailor. 

But the needle is not my only tool. A water heater, a grand- 
father clock, an electric toaster, a grill, a percolator, an iron, a 
washing-machine, a mangle, a furnace—all these mean up-keep. 
Just tinkering—it doesn’t amount to much in itself—but I some- 
times think my middle name is machinist. 


Perhaps that is why my nose does not mind the smell of 
turpentine. But what can a poor woman do when advertisements 
scream at her that paint is like insurance for woodwork! That 
paint can make a job lot of furniture look as pretty as any 
bedroom set arranged by the best of window trimmers! Add to 
this the honest fact that I love to paint. 

There is one trade I could count if I wanted to—chauffeur. 
But I have dodged it. Occasionally Herbert says to me, “I'll 
buy the family a car, my dear, if you will learn to run it.”’ So 
thrilled was I—at first—that I was blind to the fact that I was 
getting another job wished on me. 

Luckily I slept over the car proposition. With Herb in 

office all day, the chauffeur job (Continued on page 136) 
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GHazel had captured Montague Puttee, 
our host, and director of the film my 
lovely roommate was then adorning. 


By a: Bes Witwer 
He Who Laughs 


NOT 
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OUR hero should be tall!” According to 
one of the beautifully bound volumes I got for an 
April Fool’s Day present, the above bald statement 
was made by Charles Churchill, not a casting director 
as you might suspect, but an Englishman convicted of 
poetry some two hundred years ago. Charley pushed 
a pungent pen and threw a cruel poem, but really his 
recipe for heroes is all damp! 

Gameness knows no size, as David convinced 
Goliath, and many a heart of oak pitty-pats in an 
undersized bosom. For instance, a grapefruit is far 
bigger than a burr, yet while the burr will stick forever, 
the grapefruit is—ah—yellow. There are no bulging 
biceps, walking-beam shoulders or barrel-chest on the 
soul and that’s where courage comes from, regardless 
of whether its owner is a giant or a four-letter word 
meaning midget. 

I’ve often heard that moral courage is far superior 
stuff to the physical brand—that an invincible will is 
a more spectacular weapon than an invincible fist. 
Well, lads and lassies, I want to say to you this after- 
noon that I’ve seen both in action, and honestly I can’t 
make up my mind which gave me the biggest kick. 
So let me introduce Ben Warren and Pee Wee 
Yoakum, both nice boys and good to their mothers—a 
tall hero and a short one. No matter which you prefer, 
you can’t go wrong! 

Of course you remember me, even if I’m not Mr. 
or even Mrs. Addison Sims of Seattle, but Miss Gladys 
Murgatroyd of Manhattan. When not otherwise 
engaged, I operate a telephone switchboard at the 
Hotel St. Moe there—drop in some time and I’ll split a 
number with you. 

On the principle that all work and no play makes 
Jacqueline a dull girl, I witnessed Sunny California 
recently with some confederates of mine, i. e., Hazel 
Killian, Jerry Murphy, Pete Kift and Ben Warren. 
As long as introductions are in order, you might as well 
meet them—eventually, why not now? Really, 
they’re all nice people, harmless and great entertainers 
if you laugh easy. 

Since Hazel ceased wearing a bib she’s been just 
a girl that men forget; that is, they forget all their 
other obligations for Hazel—but it takes a lot of jack 
to interest that Jill! 

Jerry and Pete were cast at birth to be just a 
couple of ‘‘enter with others’”—a rair of extras in 
the super-production, “Life.” They both took a 
run out on the St. Moe about the same time I did 
and were now acting as house detective and bell 
captain at the Hotel Egram, the costliest inn in costly 
Los Angeles. 

The handsome, husky Ben Warren was my child- 
hood sweetie, as poor as Job and as ambitious as 
Napoleon. I took him out of college, which he couldn't 
afford, to make him a success, and he turned to the 
prize ring as the swiftest way to fame and fortune for 
a youth with that schoolboy complexion and the chin 
they love to touch. 

Well, one day we all went for some surf bathing, tea 
and other creature comforts at the exclusive Santa 
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Monica Shore Club. Our host was Montague Puttee, 
director of the film the lovely Hazel was then adorning. 
All the big movie stars, directors, producers, oil 
millionaires and real estate rajahs belong to the Shore 
Club, and honestly the wire-fenced beach of the 
eternally sunny afternoon is simply cluttered with 
beauty and billions. It’s one of the important stops 
of the sightseeing buses where the noisy delegations 
from the corn belt gaze in awe through the network of 
fencing, gnaw excitedly at their hot dogs and exclaim, 
“Look, ma—there’s Olive Oatmeal, the cereal star!’’ 
and, “Why, Egbert Stacomb ain’t near as pretty off 
the screen, is he?” 

On this eventful afternoon the beauteous Hazel, in 
a one-piece creation that ruined her already sold 
director, elected to sit on the sand and get Sunkist and 
mistaken for Mae Murray. However, I went down to 
the sea to give the fishes some tips on swimming, so 
while Ben Warren was phoning Jimmy Clinch, his 
manager, from the club-house, I hauled off and 
plunged into the boiling waves, striking out for the 
float. A brisk wind had chilled the ordinarily warm 
Pacific till honestly it was as cold as a mother-in-law’s 
embrace, and that fact kept about all but the kiddies 
ashore. By the time I gaspingly pulled myself on top 
of the deserted float I was shivering like palsy itself. 


I HUDDLED myself together and hugged my shaking 
knees, idly watching the booming surf break along the 
rocky shore-line, with its background of majestic 
palisades and the bluest sky I ever viewed. I thought 
of the giant sign that greets the hungry eye of the 
tourist along one of the ballroom-floor auto roads into 
Los Angeles: 
WELCOME To Los ANGELES 
OPPORTUNITY OuR ONLY KNOCKER! 

Really, California 7s beautiful, regardless of hard- 
boiled Gotham’s scorn of the great open spaces where 
men are real estate agents. 

My roving eye finally picked out Ben waving 
frantically to me from the beach and as I lazily waved 
back he ran down the sand and tumbled into the ocean, 
swimming swiftly for the float. I watched him affec- 
tionately, wishing he had a million, and I was still day- 
dreaming when a yell from somewhere around me in 
the deep blue sea started one of the most thrilling half- 
hours I’ve put in since the day I parted with my 
appendix. 

About fifty yards from me in the general direction 
of China a man was drowning! 

Honestly, what I’d have done if I’d stopped to think 
I don’t know, but in half a minute I’d come up from a 
hasty dive and was doing a nifty crawl through the 
briny. It didn’t take me long to reach the unfortunate 
swimmer, but rescuing him was a horse from another 
stable. 

The col water had taken a lot out of me and as 
weak as a drunkard’s alibi I was plenty busy trying 
to keep afloat myself. Really, as a life-saver I was a 
































Being as homeless as a roulette ball, 
Pee Wee Yoakum attached himself to 
Ben and me like a yes-man to a success. 
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first-class telephone operator! However, I grabbed the slack of 
the gentleman’s bathing suit to hold him up, but that move only 
sent us both under together, choking and struggling. Not so 
good! Fortunately, my téte-a-téte besides having cramps was 
also a little fellow, or we’d both have gone to the bottom like a 
couple of anvils. 

When our heads broke above water he turned his small white 
face to me and with a cool, grim courage that thrilled me, he 
chattered through cold-purpled lips: ‘‘Lemme go and save 
yourself, kid—thanks just the same!” 

And with a sudden jerk he tore my arm from him and sank! 

Don’t you love that? 

“Steady, dear!’ comes a deep, familiar voice and there’s a firm 
grip on my bare shoulder. It was Ben Warren, of course. A 
few feet away a head bobbed up on the crest of a wave. 

I pushed Ben off. ‘Save him—quick!” I panted. 
float now and fake it till I get my wind!” 

As I rolled on my back with the swell and fought for my breath, 
Benny’s muscular hands closed on the heroic little fellow’s 
threshing arms. 

So that was that! 


“T can 


Bacx on the float, we’d each had all the swimming we could 
handle for the time being so we waited for the mock life-guard to 
come out and row us ashore. This ocean-going sheik was an- 
noyed at being disturbed from his beach-posing before the movie 
cuties and took his time. The little man we’d snatched from a 
watery grave had amazing vitality and quickly recovered. He 
proved to be Pee Wee Yoakum and an exceedingly interesting 
character to me, for courage is one of my hobbies. Pee Wee was 
pathetically grateful to Ben for saving him from Eugene O’Neill’s 
“ole davil sea,’’ and as for me, well, he told the grinning Ben, 
“T learned about swimmin’ from her!” 

Honestly, the reception we got on the beach and the publicity 
I won in the ensuing newspaper spreads about Ben made the 
spot-light loving Hazel fit to be tied. But from her director 
friend, Montague Puttee, we got a large segment of Pee Wee’s 
colorful history in a private room of the Shore Club that day, 
while being revived with some very potent—oh, let’s call it tea. 

It seems Pee Wee had once been a bantamweight pugilist of 
no little importance, but his fame rested on his ability to take 
cruel and unusual punishment rather than on his skill as a boxer. 
Mr. Puttee declared that Pee Wee, who had fought all the top- 
notchers in his class, was as game as a punching-bag and that 
let him out. He now lived from hand to mouth as a trainer, a 
second, an occasional “type” in the films, an errand boy for 
sporting men, gamblers and what not. On Sundays, Pee Wee, 
an incurable baseball addict, umpired at semi-professional games 
and he was swelled up like the Shenandoah over that last port- 
folio. Known far and wide for his knowledge of the national 
sport, his honesty and fair decisions, he was really in heavy de- 
mand behind the plate. As an umps, Pee Wee knew his groceries 
and his courage in calling close plays one way or the other 
without fear or favor was likewise no small asset. 

Well, being as homeless as a roulette ball, Pee Wee Yoakum 
attached himself to Ben like a yes-man to a success and his 
attentions also extended to me and Hazel. No kidding, getting 
rid of him was a feat on a par with getting rid of asthma; he was 
messenger, guide, bundle-carrier, entertainer and counselor. I 
shared Ben’s interest in the little fellow while Jerry Murphy and 
Pete Kift welcomed him as one of their own, but Hazel regarded 
Pee Wee as poison. 

My comely girl friend, featured for the first time in a film 
through her natural ability—and an infatuated director—was 
heaving a heavy Ritz in Los Angeles and wanted nothing in 
the Pee Wee Yoakum line as part of her retinue. 

“T wish you’d give that little clown the air and get a police 
dog or something!” she says peevishly one day, when I was out 
watching her troupe at the studio. “I can’t afford to be seen 
playing around with a raucous character like that any more. 
Think of my reputation!” 

“T often do,’ I says calmly. “But I’ve never let it bust up 
our friendship!” 

“Creeping mackerel!” explodes Hazel. 
What do you mean by that crack?” 

“Oh—nothing!’’ I says irritably. ‘Only be yourself and don’t 
try to high hat me just because you have a couple of spoken 
titles in Montague Puttee’s latest insult to the adult intelligence. 
I knew you when you thought Famous Players was Sousa’s 
Band!” 

“Here, kitty, kitty, kitty!” says Hazel. 


“That’s a pay-off! 


Not So Big 


“Quit pushing my friends around and I won’t be catty!” | 
says. “Most of your private playmates are fearful Patsies to 
me, really, yet I give them a sweet smile when you introduce me 
I look for the same consideration from you.” : 

“Hotsy totsy!” says Hazel. “Well, you don’t have to deliber. 
ately scour the world for a collection of nature’s errors. Take 
this Pee Wee, for instance—you even leaped in the ocean for that 
little cartoon!” 

Before I could unbuckle a crushing reply, Pee Wee himselj 
stepped from behind one of the electricians, armed with a bucket 
of steaming Java and a flock of sandwiches for the hungry extras, 
Sending Pee Wee for this was like sending a rabbit for a leaf of 
cabbage. He put the coffee down on a bench and with great care 
selected a club sandwich for me and one for himself, ignoring 
Hazel, who loves to eat. 

“My, that smells good!” she says. “How about a copy for me?” 

“Try and get it!’ snaps Pee Wee. ‘“‘I just got a load of them 
raps you been slippin’ me and I ain’t puttin’ nothin’ out! Where 
do you think you rate any favors, anyway?” 

“Well, for weeping in public!’ begins Hazel. “I é 

“So you think I’m a mug because I’m little, hey?” goes on Pee 
Wee. ‘Well, history might of been wrote by big guys, but it 
was made by little ones, get me? Bein’ little didn’t stop David, 
Napoleon, Chaplin, Coolidge, Foch, Lloyd George is 

“Jackie Coogan, Boy Blue, Jack Horner and Humpty 
Dumpty!” butts in Hazel sarcastically. ‘Get rosie with me, 
you undersized dwarf, and I’ll make this lot out of bounds for 
you. I’m going to report you to the studio manager.” 

“That’s jake with me!” says Pee Wee. “If that big banana 
speaks out of turn I’ll report him to my pal Abe Goldfish, the 
producer, which happens to be his boss. I’ll tell Abe I got streeted 
because I’m little. That’ll sound tasty to him—Abe could put on 
a high hat and walk tiptoe under a worm!” 

“Tf you ” starts the highly steamed Hazel. 

“As you get older, you'll find that them swivel-chairs in execu- 
tive offices is wore out by little guys swingin’ around in ’em to 
give big guys orders, good-lookin’!”” Pee Wee shuts her off. “Now 
be still, or papa spank! Here’s your sandwich—I got a weakness 
for women.” 

After that, Hazel called him So Big, for no reason whatsoever, 

The following Sunday, having nothing to do and all day to do 
it in, we succumbed to Pee Wee’s wiles and went to see him 
umpire a ball game. Our midget friend assured us we'd see 
plenty excitement and get thrilled to the core. I’ll tell whoever’s 
listening that he made good! 











5 ae gladiators represented Los Angeles and San Bernardino, 
or San Berdoo as it’s called by those too lazy to mutter its full 
title, and this game had aroused unusual interest and bitterness. 
Pee Wee was called upon to decide innumerable close plays, and 
really the crowd howled for his life at each hairbreadth decision, 
one side or the other enraged at his ruling. Equally unmoved 
by threats or applause, Pee Wee pluckily called the plays as 
he saw them. Regardless of what niche his size limited him to 
in every-day life, he was absolute monarch of all he surveyed as 
he strutted his stuff on that baseball field. No fooling, as a tyrant 
he’d have made Nero seem soft-hearted and easily swayed! A cold 
jerk of Pee Wee’s thumb over his shoulder, a snarling “Yer out!” 
and the victim’s doom was sealed. Honestly, it was funny to 
watch these burly six-foot ball-players, most of ’em as tough as 
a life sentence, quail before this merciless manikin. 

When the ninth inning arrived, the score was five to four in 
favor of the visiting team and the frenzied customers implored 
the home athletes to run amuck and win. This inspired the first 
Los Angeles batter to ground out and the next man fanned to the 
accompaniment of some screaming remarks from the crowd that 
he’ll never recall with pleasure. With two out and a hit needed 
like a whale needs an ocean, Whitey Nolan, a gigantic ex-big 
leaguer, strode up to bat. More than any other player, Whitey 
had been riding Pee Wee all day and now he glared at him. 

“You wanna keep your glims open this time, gnat!’’ snarls 
Whitey, hefting his bat. ‘You call any phony ones on me and 
I'll bear down on you!” 

“Cuddle up to that plate, big boy!’ returns Pee Wee calmly. 
“Don’t get recent with me or I’ll chase you to the showers!” 

“Apple sauce!’ sneers Whitey—and a ball whizzes past him. 

“Stuh-rike one!” bawls Pee Wee. 

“You dizzy little bum, it was over my head!’’ yells Whitey. 

“That makes you a Elk!” grins Pee Wee. “So you used to 
bound around with the Red Sox, hey? Well, all you showed me 
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this afternoon is that you got warts! 
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@,''So you think I’m a mug because I’m little, hey?’’ says Pee Wee to Hazel. 


Well, 


history might of been wrote by big guys, but it was made by little ones, get me?’’ 


“T’ll——”’ howls Whitey, and ducks as a ball shaves his chin. 

“Buh-all one!” says Pee Wee. 

“The trouble with you is that you stopped so many when you 
was in the box fightin’ racket that you’re somewhat cuckoo!” 
sneers Whitey, never making a move to hit a ball that cut the 
plate beautifully. 

“Stuh-rike tuh!”’ announces Pee Wee. “Why don’t you take 
that bat off your shoulder? You look like a sentry!” 

_Two strikes and a ball on the boiling Whitey, last half of the 
ninth, two out and his team a run behind. The bleachers had 
suffered an attack of bedlam giving him the bird. Soulfully 
cursing Pee Wee, Whitey grimly gripped his bat and waited. 
The opposing pitcher hitched up his pants, took a long wind-up 
and let go. Not a flicker of a muscle from Whitey and the ball 
socked into the catcher’s glove with a report like a gun. 
__Stuh-rike three!” proclaims Pee Wee, tearing off his mask. 
“That’s all for this afternoon!” 

Then the jollity started! 


We were swept along by the crowd pouring out of the stands on 
a bee-line for their parked autos, and as the winning San Berdoo, 
players ran in from the field, Whitey threw his bat savagely in 
the air and leaped for Pee Wee Yoakum. 

Pee Wee stood his ground bravely, but with his face working 
with rage, Whitey swung his huge fist through the air and it 
landed with a sickening smash full in the little umpire’s profile. 
Poor Pee Wee went down as if shot through the heart and this 
big coward Whitey laughed. 

Hazel screamed and Pete Kift ran for Whitey’s discarded bat 
with a weird oath but Ben Warren was at Whitey’s shoulders 
with a rush that bowled the quickly gathering onlookers right 
and left. 

“You big hound!’ pants Ben. 
due for some grief!” 

“You better not choose me, sucker!’ snarls Whitey. “I made 
better guys than you like it!” 

“Knock him off, Whitey!” yells somebody. 


“Put your hands up—you’re 
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Really, that was most unfortunate advice! Whitey let fly 
viciously at Ben, but Ben wasn’t there. The next instant Mr. 
Whitey crashed down beside Pee Wee, who was just sitting up, 
his little face a terrible, bloody sight. I got a glimpse of Ben 
blowing on his skinned knuckles and then somebody took a punch 
at the innocent bystander, Jerry Murphy. Jerry promptly 
walloped the nearest man to him and for no good reason Pete Kift 
stood on Whitey’s motionless carcass to heave a pop bottle at 
another. 

The ball-players joyously joined in the merry-making and in 
a few minutes the panic was on! 

In the ensuing free-for-all, all our party managed to escape, un- 
park our car and rush Pee Wee to a doctor, although he protested 
strenuously that this was carrying 
matters to extremes. 

“All I need is a good stiff jolt of 
honest-to-Hoboken hooch and I'll 
go back and take a decision over 
that big tramp Whitey,” declared 
the ball-player’s prey through his 
battered lips. ‘Everything I do, 
I do just a little bit better with a 
jolt in me!” 

A broad-minded doctor agreed 
with Pee Wee—and then pro- 
ceeded to set his broken nose and 
dislocated jaw. Not a whimper 
out of Pee Wee while this painful 
operation was going on, though 
Hazel fainted dead away and I got 
fearfully nauseated. Really, I 
could have cheerfully killed that 
brute Whitey and all the way 
home the ordinarily icicle-hearted 
Hazel held Pee Wee’s head in her 
lap, much to her former enemy’s 
amused pleasure. We wanted Pee 
Wee to have Whitey arrested for 
assault and battery that night, 
but our little friend refused. 

“T’ll get that tomato in my own 
sweet way!’ says Pee Wee. 

Well, as they say in the movies, 
“Came the dawn!” and with it 
Jimmy Clinch, Ben’s manager, 
who brought some interesting 
news. It seems Whitey Nolan was 
a brother of Knock-out Nolan, 
a heavyweight boxer of national reputation. According to Mons. 
Clinch, Nolan had remained in a vertical position for ten rounds 
with the world’s champion and some years before he had killed an 
opponent in the ring. Seeking revenge for the beating Ben had 
given his brother, Knock-out Nolan, through the newspapers, 
challenged Benjamin to fight him at one of the Los Angeles clubs, 
all of which had begun frantic bidding for the bout. 


TIN 

hae information frankly delighted my heavy boy friend, who 
hadn’t fought in weeks and craved action, but it seemed to leave 
his manager cold. 

“If I rate you along carefully, we got a world’s title and a 
million starin’ us right in the pan!” says Jimmy Clinch. “But 
you ain’t got experience enough yet to cope with Knock-out 
Nolan. He’s a tough boy, Ben, and he knows too much for you 
right now. That ‘Kayo’ in front of his name means somethin’, 
.and should he stop you, we’ll be through in this burg!” 

“And if I crawl out of a fight with him now I’ll be through here 
anyways,” argues Ben. “‘I’ll never improve by boxing push- 
overs. Get me Nolan—lI’m rarin’ to go!”’ 

“Hot dam!” yells Pee Wee, capering around. ‘“Let’s box!’ 

‘“‘T want to be in Ben’s corner!” cries Pete Kift. ‘Alley oop!” 
and he makes a wicked pass at Jerry Murphy, the other clown. 

“But Jimmy Clinch says Knock-out Nolan killed another 
boxer!” I broke in fearfully. “Why, he must be a tiger in the 
ring!” 

“Blaah!”’ says Pee Wee. ‘Bumpin’ that boy off took a lot out 
of Nolan. It takes a long time to forget that one of your punches 
stopped the other guy’s weak heart and that feelin’s a handicap 
every time you go in there!” 

“Why, how do you know, So Big?” asks Hazel. ‘Did you ever 
kill anybody when you were fighting?”’ 

‘IT had a couple of referees die laughin’ at me,” Pee Wee grins. 





GI was day-dreaming when I heard a 
yell from somewhere in the deep blue sea. 


Not So Big 


Well, within the week newspaper stories of how Ben knocked 
out Nolan’s brother at the ball game, Nolan’s reputation as 4 
killer and Ben’s colorful history as an ex-college football star haq 
built up the proposed bout to such an extent that a record-break- 
ing crowd was assured. The fight was what the promoters call] q 
“natural.” Ben was offered a big guarantee, with the option of an 
equally appetizing percentage of the gate, and as both he and his 
manager were extremely fluent with currency, Jimmy Clinch gaye 
in and accepted the bout. 

In spite of the fact that they smoked up this brawl in their 
columns, the sport writers privately gave Benny little chance 
against Nolan. Hazel said her director friend, Montague Putte, 
told her Whitey’s brother would positively slap Ben stiff in a 
couple of rounds. Even the faith- 
ful Pee Wee Yoakum looked wor- 
ried to me, though he made a 
great show of confidence in Ben’s 
ability to win. Alarmed by these 
and various other indications that 
my Benjamin had bitten off more 
than he could masticate, I begged 
him not to go through with the 
bout, but he insisted, expressing 
a quiet belief that with five-ounce 
gloves he was a better man than 
Nolan or Gunga Din either. 

Failing to move him or to get 
Pee Wee Yoakum to talk him out 
of the fight, I at least made what 
I thought were arrangements to 
save Benjamin’s handsome face 
from being ruined for all time by 
Knock-out Nolan. I won a 
promise from Pee Wee, who was 
to be Ben’s chief second, that he’d 
throw in the sponge if Ben was 
getting beaten too badly and thus 
stop the bout. 

Speaking of avocados, the day 
of this quarrel was a fearful one 
for me, honestly! I hardly closed 
my eyes the night before, jumping 
out of bed at five A. M. when a 
brief cat-nap turned into a horrid 
dream of Knock-out Nolan beat- 
ing Ben over the head with the 
ring posts. Really, I simply 
couldn’t touch food all day and I 
know I worried off a good five pounds. Newspaper odds quoting 
Nolan an eleven to five favorite, printed alongside of his impres- 
sive knock-out record, didn’t help my peace of mind a bit, either. 
However, I joined the loyal Hazel, Pete, Jerry and Pee Wee in 
betting till it hurt that Ben would deliver. 

The endless procession of autos, moving twenty oaths and one 
foot at a time to the scene of hostilities at Vernon that night, 
stopped all other traffic. It took us nearly two hours to make an 
ordinarily half-hour trip to the club and some of the bitterly 
cursing fans never got there at all. Outside the abattoir, weary 
coppers fought with a surging mass of howling humanity that 
wanted to see Nolan or Ben battered into unconsciousness and 
was willing to suffer the same fate itself in trying to get inside. The 
only difference between that blood-hungry mob and the mobs that 
cheered Nero tossing the martyrs to the lions was simply a matter 
of costume. 

We struggled, pushed, threatened, pleaded and bribed our way 
to our ringside seats, arriving there breathless and badly mussed 
up just as Ben and his handlers entered the ring. As he stood 
smiling cheerfully under the blinding cluster of lights over the 
canvas and waved his bandaged hands to the closely packed thou- 
sands, Ben got a great reception. My red-blooded sex was well 
represented—really, the he-men have nothing on the she-women 
at boxing contests any more. 

“Tt’s a shame to put that handsome boy in there with that 
brute Nolan!” exclaimed a pretty flapper at my left. 

“Meow!” returned her bull-necked, homely escort. “His pan 
will be a baby-scarer when Nolan gets through with it. Them 
milk-fed cake eaters can’t take it!” 

“That’s what you think!” I butted in warmly. “Ben won't 
have to take it—he’ll whip Nolan with ease!” 

‘Him and which regiment of marines?” sneers this fellow. 

A roar from the crowd interrupted this debate as Knock-out 
Nolan and his merry men climbed (Continued on page 160) 
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By 
ARTHUR 
HOWLAND 


SIT here in our cozy dining-room. Through the 
open door comes the gleam of the tiny lights with 
their reflectors on the Christmas Tree in the parlor. 
Golden-haired, five-year-old John plays with his 
Christmas toys on the floor. Big, ten-year-old 
Orville entertains some friends with tales of new 
adventures with his Christmas skates. Beautiful 
Beatrice is busy in her white kitchen getting the 
supper to which I shall soon be called. 

And I wonder if it is some bad dream that less than 
six months ago I stormed out of this house vowing 
that I should never return, and that for four months 
I stayed away except for occasional visits to see the 
boys and to find that my wife, with whom I thought 
I could not live, was a charming little friend to visit. 

There is a curious lack of shame and guilt about 
the whole adventure. There is a lot of sadness and 
regret. But it had to happen. 

I remember that the great Wells, telling the story 
of “Men Like Gods,” goes into homely details as he 
narrates how the newspaper man who took the great 
adventure found his boys constantly getting in his 
way, sitting down in precisely the chair he had 
picked out to drop into, taking up the exact section 
of the Sunday paper he had stretched out his hand 
for, interfering with his rest, his reading, his plan- 
ning, even his recreation; how the whole house 
suddenly came to mean nothing to him—and how he 
fled, in his yellow car, to be swept up into another 
world where:men were indeed like gods. 

I tell the story because I know that nine men out 
of every ten, perhaps ninety-nine out of every 
hundred, come to days when they want to do just 
that—fly away from it all. Most of them fight down 
the impulse, and stay put—often with incalculable 
loss of nerve and mind energy, and often to the 
havoc of the peace and welfare of the household. 

Some readers will say that this story ought not 
to be told; that it will encourage other men to do as 
I did, since no apparent disaster befell us. But I 
think facts are seldom dangerous. And these are 
the facts in our case. 

The main point of issue between Beatrice and 
me seemed to be the relation that a man’s home 
ought tohavetohiswork. I (Continued on page 202) 
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The Code of a 


Gentleman 


ARRIVED in Seoul towards 
evening and after dinner, tired by 
the long railway journey from 
Peking, to stretch my cramped 
legs I went for a walk. I wandered 
at random along a narrow and 
busy street. The Koreans in their 
long white gowns and their little 
white top-hats were amusing to 
look at and the open shops dis- 
played wares that intrigued my 
foreign eyes. Presently I came to 
a second-hand bookseller’s and, 
catching sight of shelves filled 
with English books, I went in to 
have a look at them. 

I glanced at the titles and my 
heart sank. They were commen- 
taries on the Old Testament, trea- 
tises on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
sermons and lives of divines. I 
supposed that this was the library 
of some missionary whom death 
had claimed in the midst of his 
labors. 

The Japanese are astute, but I 
wondered who in Seoul would be 














found to buy a work in three 
volumes on the Epistle to the 
Corinthians. But as I was turning 
away, between volume two and 
volume three of this treatise I 
noticed a little book bound in paper. I do not know what induced 
me to take it out. It was called ‘‘The Complete Poker Player’ and 
its cover was illustrated with a hand holding four aces. I looked at 
the title-page. The author was Mr. John Blackbridge, actuary 
and counselor-at-law, and the preface was dated 1879. 

I wondered how this book happened to be among the books of 
a deceased missionary and I looked in one or two to see if I could 
find his name. Perhaps it was there only by accident. It may be 
that it was the entire library of a stranded gambler and had 
found its way to those shelves when his effects were sold to pay his 
hotel bill; but I preferred to think that it was indeed the property 
of the missionary, and that when he was weary of reading divinity 
he rested his mind by the perusal of these lively pages. 

But the owner of the shop was looking at me with disfavor so 
I turned to him and asked the price of the book. He gave 
it a contemptuous glance and told me I could have it for 
twenty sen. 

I do not remember that for so small a sum I have ever pur- 
chased better entertainment. For Mr. John Blackbridge in these 
pages of his did a thing which no writer can do who deliberately 
tries to, but which, if done unconsciously, gives a book a rare and 
precious savor: he painted a complete portrait of himself. 

I see him very distinctly as a man of middle age in a black 
frock coat and a chimney-pot hat, wearing a black satin stock; he 
is clean-shaven and his jaw is square; his lips are thin and his 
eyes are wary; his face is sallow and somewhat wrinkled. It is a 
countenance not without severity, but when he tells one of his 
stories or makes one of his dry jokes, his eyes light up and his 
smile is winning. 

He enjoyed his bottle of Burgundy, but I cannot believe that 
he ever drank enough to confuse his excellent faculties. He was 
just rather than merciful at the card-table and he was prepared to 
punish presumption with rigor. 

He had few illusions, for here are a few of the things that life 
had taught him: ‘‘Men hate those whom they have injured; men 
love those whom they have benefited; men naturally avoid their 
benefactors; men are universally actuated by self-interest; 
gratitude is a lively sense of expected benefits; promises are never 
82 
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@ It was in this street in Seoul, Korea, that 


forgotten by those to whom they are made, usually by those who 
make them.” 

It may be presumed that he was a Southerner, for while 
speaking of jack-pots, which he describes as a frivolous attempt 
to make the game more interesting, he remarks that they are not 
popular in the South. “This last fact,”’ he says, “contains much 
promise, because the South is the conservative portion of the 
country, and may be relied on as the last resort of good sense in 
social matters. The revolutionary Kossuth made no progress 
below Richmond; neither spiritualism nor free love nor com- 
munism has ever been received with the least favor by the 
Southern mind; and it is for this reason that we greatly respect 
the Southern verdict upon the jack-pot.” 

It was in his day an innovation and he condemned it. ‘The 
time has arrived when all additions to the present standard com- 
binations in draw-poker must be worthless; the game being com- 
plete.” The jack-pot, he says, ‘“‘was invented in Toledo, Ohio, 
by reckless players to compensate losses incurred by playing 
against cautious players; and the principle is the same as if a 
party should play whist for stakes, and all be obliged every few 
minutes to stop and purchase tickets in a lottery, or raffle.” 


Ree is a game for gentlemen—he does not hesitate to make 
frequent use of this abused word; he lived in a day when to bea 
gentleman had its obligations but also its privileges—and a 
straight flush is to be respected, not because you make money on 
it (“I have never seen anyone make much money upon a straight 
flush,’ he says) but “‘because it prevents any hand from being 
absolutely the winning hand,.and thus relieves gentlemen from the 
necessity of betting on a certainty. Without the use of straights, 
and hence without the use of a straight flush, four aces would be a 
certainty, and no gentleman could do more than ca// on them.”’ 

This, I confess, catches me on the raw, for once in my life I 
had a straight flush, and I bet on it till I was called. 

Mr. John Blackbridge had a sense of personal dignity, rectitude, 
humor and common sense. ‘“The amusements of mankind,’’ he 
says, “have not as yet received proper recognition at the hands of 
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A Cross-Section of Life 
Picked Up in An Odd 
Corner of Korea 


I am tempted to quote inter- 
minably, for Mr. Blackbridge 
seldom writes a sentence which 
is other than characteristic, and 
his language is measured, clear 
and pointed. Could anything be 
better than this terse but adequate 
description of a card-sharper? “He 
was a very good-looking man of 
about forty years of age, having 
the appearance of one who had 
been leading a temperate and 
thoughtful life.” 

But I will content myself with 
giving a few of his aphorisms and 
wise saws chosen almost at random 
from the wealth of his book: 

“Let vour chips talk for you. A 
silent player is so far forth a mys- 
terv; and a mystery is always 
feared. 

“In this game never do anything 
that you are not compelled to; 
while cheerfully responding to 
vour obligations. 

“At draw poker all statements 





Mr. Maugham found the book on which he bases this true story. 


the makers of the civil law, and of the unwritten social law,” and 
he had no patience with the persons who condemn the most 
agreeable pastime that has been invented, namely gambling, 
because risk is attached to it. 

Every transaction in life is a risk, he truly observes, and 
involves the question of loss and gain. “To retire to rest at night 
is a practise that is fortified by countless precedents, and it is 
generally regarded as prudent and necessary. Yet it is sur- 
rounded by risks of every kind.” He enumerates them and 
finally sums up his argument: “If social circles welcome the 
banker and merchant who live by taking fair risks for the sake 
of profit, there is no apparent reason why they should not at 
least tolerate the man who at times employs himself in giving 
and taking fair risks for the sake of amusement.” 


B.: here his good sense is obvious. ‘Twenty years of ex- 
perience in the city of New York, both professionally [vou must 
not forget that he is an actuary and counselor-at-law] and as a 
student of social life, satisfy me that the average American 
gentleman in a large city has not over three thousand dollars a 
year to spend upon amusements. Will it be fair to devote more 
than one-third of this fund to cards? I do not think that anyone 
will say that one-third is not ample allowance for a single amuse- 
ment. Given, therefore, a thousand dollars a year for the purpose 
of playing draw poker, what should be the limit of the stakes, in 
order that the average American gentleman may play the game 
with a contented mind, and with the certainty not only that he 
can pay his losses, but that his winnings will be paid to him?” 

Mr. Blackbridge has no doubt that the answer is two dollars 
and a half. ‘The game of poker should be intellectual and not 
emotional; and it is impossible to exclude the emotions from it if 
the stakes are so high that the question of loss and gain penetrates 
to the feelings.” 

It may be seen that Mr. Blackbridge looked upon poker as 
only on the side a game of chance. To his.mind it needs as much 
force of character, mental ability, power of decision and insight 
into motive to play poker as to govern a country or lead an army 


not called for by the laws of the 
game, or supported by ocular 
demonstration, may be set down 
as fictitious; designed to enliven 
the path of truth throughout the 
game, as flowers in summer 
enliven the margins of the highway. 

“Lost money is never recovered. After losing you may win, 
but the losing does not bring the winning. 

“No gentleman will ever play any game of cards with the 
design of habitually winning and never losing. 

“A gentleman is always willing to pay a fair price for recreation 
and amusement. 

that habit of mind which continually leads us to under- 
value the mental force of other men, while we continually over- 
value their good luck. 

“Players usually straddle when they are in bad luck, upon the 
principle that bad play and bad luck united will win. A slight 
degree of intoxication aids to perfect this intellectual deduction. 

“Euchre is a contemptible game. 

“The lower cards as well as the lower classes are only useful 
in combination or in excess, and cannot be depended upon under 
any other circumstances. 

“It is a hard matter to hold four aces as steadily as a pair, but 
the table will bear their weight with as much equanimity as a 
pair of deuces. 

“Of good luck and bad luck: To feel emotions over such incidents 
is unworthy of a man; and it is much more unworthy to express 
them. But no words need be wasted over practises which all men 
despise in others and, in their reflecting moments, lament in 
themselves. 

‘Endorsing for vour friends is a bad habit, but it is nothing to 
playing poker on credit Debit and credit ought never 
to interfere with the fine intellectual calculations of this game.” 

There is a fine ring about his remarks on the player who has 
trained his intellect to bring logic to bear upon the principles 
and phenomena of the game. ‘‘He will thus feel a constant sense 
of security amid all possible fluctuations that occur, and he will 
also abstain from pressing an ignorant or an intellectually weak 
opponent, beyond what may be necessary either for the purpose 
of playing the game correctly or of punishing presumption.” 

‘IT leave Mr. John Blackbridge with his last word and I can hear 
him saying it gently but with a tolerant smile: 

“For we must take human nature as it is.” 








TEPHEN 
CAVANAUGH 
thought he had better 
get it over with. His 
first evening in London 
should have been spent 
in prowling around to 
acquire the ‘‘feel’’ of the 
city. But his task was 
so unpleasant that he 
did not want it hanging 


over him for another 
day. 

She had no telephone 
—at least there was 


none in the book under 
her name—so he took a 
taxi to the address 
which had been given 
him as a sole clue to her 
whereabouts, not know- 
ing whether it was an 
office, a residence or 
merely lodgings. 

It turned out to be 
none of these but in 
stead a sort of an apart- 
ment, up two flights of 
gas-lit stairs. Steve had 
forgotten that there was such a 
thing as gas for illumination. Its 
flickering shadows suggested age 
and grime peeping out from the 
corners. 

She received him casually, as if 
he were some one she knew, not an 
unannounced stranger with an un- 
guessable errand. Steve had had 
no experience with English girls so the perfection of her poise 
soothed him, although it made the statement of the purpose of his 
call doubly difficult. 

He simply could not blurt out brutally to her that he had come 
from Paul’s wife with a threat that was practically an impeach- 
ment of her virtue. 

Steve had not liked the task in the first place even when he 
expected to find a totally different sort of a woman bearing the 
name of Dana Starr. But this girl wore the armor of imper- 
turbable gentility. It was necessary to deal with her on the 
basis that she was a lady; what her moral code might be had 
nothing to do with the case. 

She seemed in no hurry for an explanation. 

“My father is out or he would offer you a cigar. 
best I can do is one of my own cigarets.”’ 

She smoked one herself, sitting on a massive shabby davenport 
with her feet tucked under her. Steve did not look around— 
he felt that to do so would be an intrusion—but he sensed 
that all the furnishings were shabby and scant. All about was 
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in love, Paul and 1 
—like school sweet- 
hearts. Everybody 
did in those days.”’ 


the heart-breaking poverty of people who 
every luxury. 

“You are a friend of Paul Post’s, of course,” she said finally, 
guessing th..t he was an American. ‘He has sent several such 
to me from time to time—his real friends. They have never 
brought me any message from him so I do not expect any through 
you. In return I have never sent any. But this time I'll ask 
a negative favor of you. If you find that I have slipped a trifle 
from the high idea which he has perhaps given you of me, forget 
what you have seen. We shall never meet again and I’d like him 
to remember me always as he last saw me—as I was in this 
picture.” She picked up a framed photograph that stood on a 
cluttered table. 

Steve took it and rose to examine it near the light. 
of a girl in British uniform. ‘You were in the service?” 

“Oh, yes! Didn’t Paul tell you that about me? For three years 
I was attached to the Royal Flying Corps—drove a service car 
for the London headquarters.’’ She had risen from the daven- 
j; ort and stood beside him. Steve sensed an awaking interest 
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as her mind winged back to the gay days of war’s desolation. 
“I was a swanky youngster, wasn’t I? Life glittered so beauti- 
fully then; none of us ever thought we would live to be like this.” 
Her shrug was not bitter, merely a numb acceptance of things as 
they were. 

The girl in the photograph was a splendid young animai, 
so young, really, that it made your heart ache to think of her 
being thrown into daily unprotected association with the rough 
contacts of an army. 

“But those were the days of chivalry that ended with the com- 
ing of peace,”’ she objected in response to his half voiced expres- 
sion as she took the picture back into her own hands. ‘Soldiers 
are not so difficult to handle as money lenders.” The girl 
shuddered and made a. motion as if drawing an imaginary cape 
more closely about her shoulders. “It is cold,” she said, ‘“‘and 
you, an American, must notice the damp chill more than I. I'll 
lay a fire.” 

“Permit me.” Steve forestalled her at the wood-box, which 
contained paper, kindling and two pieces of wood. 


A Story 
of the Sort 
of Girl 
eMen 
Understand — 


and Women 


2 | Dislike 


He laid the fire in the 
grate. The kindling, he 
noticed, looked suspi- 

;  ciously like the split up 
seat of a kitchen chair 
and the two pieces of 
wood might have been 
made from an ancient 
four-poster. She must 
have known that he 
could not help detecting 
the pathetic origin of 
her fuel but she made no 
comment, no apology. 
Indeed an apology 
would have been a sort 
of an acknowledgment 
of inferiority and about 
Dana Starr there was 
nothing of inferiority 

whatever. She might be a 
queen without a throne but 
she was a queen none the less 
and her accustomed kingdom 
was men’s hearts. 


“cc av 
(| seated her- 


self nearer to the fire on a foot- 
stool, a lovely, graceful figure 
—‘tell me of Paul. You’ve no 
message from him, I know, 
but you can tell me if he is 
well, if he still has that——”’ 
“Don’t you know?” he questioned gently. 
“Paul is dead.” 

Her speech wavered and flickered out. But she 

did not cry. 

“T’m sorry,” he began. 

“It’s quite all right,” she interrupted and turned toward him 
a face that was gravely smiling. ‘To me he has really been 
dead for many years. There is no pain now at his actual going. 
He was a myth, one of the dim legendary giants of my other life. 
Around him I have woven a bright memory. It will not fade 
any more quickly because he does not exist.” 

“You loved him?” Steve suggested. 

“In every way that a young girl can love a man,” she replied 
simply. “TI left school to go into the service and I was only a 
child when I first met him, younger even than he thought I was 
because I lied about my age to everybody. He was my first 
hero and I gave him my heart because I wanted to, because I 
couldn’t help it. 

“One night a bombing plane passed over Hammersmith while 
I was driving my car through it. A building at the side of the 
street began suddenly to spit out its windows. My car was 
wrecked, along with an air-Johnny I was delivering to the 
boat train. But I got off with a few fractures and one thing and 
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another, bad enough. but 
not fatal when Paul got 
at me. 

“He was an American 
surgeon with our army, 
later transferred to yours 
when you joined up, as 
you know, and he was on 
duty at one of the base 
hospitals here. I was the 
only woman patient in 
the place and I received 
a lot of attention. But 
Paul was the actual med- 
ico in charge of me. 

“Later when I began 
to get about he was won- 
derful to me. But you 
know how he is, that big, 
masculine, whimsical 
personality of his. I 
suspect that he is one of 
the ten men in the world 
who know how to play 
but do not sacrifice any- 
thing of strength or dig- 
nity in doing it. 

“Of course we fell in 
love. Everybody did in 
those days. It was the 
thing to do. You gave 
your heart to the man 
who was nearest. Per- 
haps tomorrow it would 
cease to beat. It might 
be the last spring day or 
the last summer night. 
We had really very little 
time together but we 
wrote notes to each other 
every day—for all the 
world like school sweet- 
hearts. I used to take 
pleasure in shocking Paul 
in my letters. I’d pre- 
tend that we were really 
married. I had no other 
world but him. But Paul 
was perfectly square with 
me. He told me about 
that girl he was engaged 
to back in the States. It 
was I who told him that 
it did not matter. ‘The 
war may last for vears,’ 
I pointed out to him. 

“If it had lasted, our 
love might have proven 
stronger than his honor. 
I don’t know. 

“But the war didn’t 
last. It ended suddenly one day and right while we still loved 
each other almost more than any other two people have ever 
loved in all the world. But with the ending of the struggle the 
wave of romance upon which we and everyone else were riding 
subsided and there was nothing to carry us forward. Con- 
science, the cares of the workaday world, came out from total 
eclipse, and with them there dawned upon Paul’s horizon the 
memory of the girl who was expecting him to come back. 

“We discussed her together, and he told me how helpless she 
was, how dependent upon him for her very existence. ‘She is 
not like you, Dan,’ he told me, -‘strong, self-reliant, able to make 
your way anywhere.’ How wrong he was about me. 

“T saw then what he wanted to do. To hold him against his 
conscience would have made me lose in the end anyway. So I 
sent him back. That was all.” 

Steve cleared his throat. ‘‘And you’ve not thought of marriage 
for yourself?” 

“Lord, yes! But conditions in England are not so good as 
they are in the States. We haven’t many men, you know— 
and the ones of my age are not marrying, not vet awhile. And 
when they do step off they’ll not be worth marrying. Maybe I 
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shall marry, now that Paul is really gone. I suppose that I have 
been rather standing by heretofore waiting in case he should 
need me.” 

As she spoke she was absently removing the back from the 
easel frame. Now she took the photograph out and dropped it 
thoughtfully into the flames. She laughed away his gesture to 
rescue it. 

“That was not I. It was only the girl he loved, and she is 
dead too, since he is gone. She has perished more utterly than he, 
and I’m sorry, because his spirit would be comforted if it could 
find her.”’ The flame licked up the last vestige of the photograph. 
“The services are over,” she announced. “Why were you suI- 
prised to find that I did not know of Paul’s death? Was it imall 
the papers or “3 ; 

“No, but you were supposed to have been notified by his 
executors. He left you a small legacy, what I imagine he thought 
would be enough to keep you from want all the rest of your life.” 

“A legacy? For me? Can you conceive of so thoughtful a 
man? In death, as in life, he makes a vice out of caring for 
those who have any claim on his remembrance.” She subsided 
in an abstraction which Steve did not interrupt. 
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“Life suddenly broadens out into a quiet pool,’’ she resumed. 
“I who had thought always to live in a little worrying stream 
can rest in this placid pond which he has provided for me. I 
know where I shall go. There’s a little corner of Paris five min- 
utes from the Bois, just away from the fashionable district. I 
was there once when I was a girl and I know it hasn’t changed. 
I've always wanted to live there. It’s sunny even on rainy 
days. One could go of an afternoon to Fouquette’s for an 
apéritif’-— her voice dwindled away and then revived like a 
suddenly resumed telephone connection—‘‘and once a year 
one could dine at the Café des Ambassadeurs.” 


Aix manner changed. She drew her wandering fancy back 
into the room. “You're sure this isn’t a joke—that there really 
is a legacy?” 

Steve was slightly embarrassed. ‘‘Yes, there really was. In 
fact you are supposed to have received it already.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The papers acknowledging receipt came back duly signed 
over 2 month ago.” 





Steve did not interrupt her 
dreaming. "I know where I 
“ shall go,’’ said Dana. ‘'A 
little corner of Paris . 


“But that can’t be. 
heard of any of this. 
was my signature?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t say. But there 
must have been a satisfactory signa- 
ture of some sort or the money would 
not have been sent.” 

Her brow wrinkled in a puzzled 
frown. “I wonder. Wait! I think 
I begin to see a little light. Hush!” 

Below on the stairs were stumbling 
footsteps, muttered curses. 

“Even think of Mephistopheles and 
you hear the Soldiers’ Chorus. Will 
you forgive me if I show you out the 
back way? That is my father coming 
up the stairs. I can tell from his 
language and also from the fact that 
he is home so early that he has 
suffered more than ordinarily at the 
hands of Lady Luck. My father is 
an Elijah without a single rationing 
raven. When he is the way he is I 
prefer not to exhibit him to a friend.” 

As she talked she had grabbed his 
hand and led him down the hall and 
through a tiny kitchen to a back stair- 
way. It was unlighted so she had 
piloted him all the way to the foot of 
the first flight. 

“Where can I see you tomorrow?” 
she asked. “Some place away from 
here. I will investigate this legacy 
matter and tell you what has hap- 
pened.” 

“Would the Ritz be all right?” 
Steve suggested hesitatingly. 

She mistook his hesitation, which 
was merely lack of knowledge of 
London, for concern over her own 
ability to live up to the surroundings. 
“T have one dress that is presentable.”’ 
She laughed. “At one-thirty. Au 
revoir.”’ She released his hand and 
sped up the stairs to heaven knew 
what sort of a situation. 

Steve tried to dismiss her from his 
mind as he walked to his hotel. It 
could not be done. She made him 
think of a glacé flavored with sherry, 
warmth imprisoned in ice. Mostly he 
was sorry for her and the pitiful show 
she kept up to fool herself. How could 
he do to her what he had been sent 
all the way to London to do? 

Ten days ago into his office in New 
York had come Alice Post, the widow 
of his friend Paul, shaken by a white 
anger that was very disturbing in a 
woman still wearing deep mourning. 
Anger in Alice, who was a self-centered, 
petite blond, was not a majestic emotion. 

“T’ve found out all about that Dana Starr whom Paul named 
as a sharer in his estate.” 

“Good,” Steve had soothed her cheerfully. They had fre- 
quently talked over the identity of the mysterious English- 
woman for whom her husband had made testamentary provision. 
“Who is she?” 

“She is the daughter of an English baronet and apparently 
she had a violent affair with Paul. I’ve found her love letters to 
him locked away in a fire-proof box in the attic. Paul did not 
intend to die so soon or he would have destroyed them.” 

Steve had reflected regretfully on the ironical truth of that 
statement. 

What man can walk, down the street secure in the feeling 
that if a highwayman should press the trigger just as he rounds 
the corner, there will be no records of unfinished business in his 
life that will cause tragedy to some one left behind? 

Alice had insisted on his reading some of the letters against his 
earnest representation that it would not do any good. 

“T’m sorry you found these,” he had told her. 

“T’m not,”’ she answered. ‘“They’re (Continued on page 131) 
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eA Simple Plan for 


By BRUCE BARTON 








@,Can’t we hire a good man to run the State 
without having to listen to a lot of oratory? 





EN years ago a group of the Best Minds gathered in 
convention to draw up a new constitution for the State of New 
York. The Chairman was Elihu Root. 

After weeks of thought the constitution was presented to the 
voters. It contained literally more than 1,000,000 words. Of 
course none of the common people read it. Said they: “Any 
document that contains a million words must have at least a 
thousand jokers, so we will vote ‘No.’” The constitution was 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

Now, in order to fix things up for New York, and all other 
states, the following piece of statesmanship is offered by the 
Association for the Removal of Politics from the Newspapers. As 
contrasted with Mr. Root’s million words it has less than three 
hundred. It possesses the golden merit of simplicity; it would, 
for the first time in human history, put public business on a 
business basis. 

This is it: 

CONSTITUTION FOR ANY STATE 
ARTICLE 1 
The Governor shall be a man. 
ARTICLE 2 

He shall be elected for a term of 10 years and be paid a salary of 
$250,000 a year. 

ARTICLE 3 

He shall appoint all officers, levy all taxes, enact all legislation 
and in other ways administer the necessary business of the State. 

ARTICLE 4 

There shall be an assembly of 1,000 members, representing the 
various sections of the state. The Assembly shall meet one week 
in each year and shall have no power except the power of debate. 
The subject of its debates shall be: “Should the Governor be 
reelected or should he be hanged?” 

At the end of the week’s debate, a secret ballot shall be taken on 
this question. The results of the ballot shall be published in all 
newspapers. 

ARTICLE 5 

If, in six years out of ten, the vote is for reelection, the Gover- 

nor shall automatically continue in office for another term. 
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If, in six years out of ten, the vote is against him, he shall be 
publicly hanged in the Polo Grounds. 


ARTICLE 6 
This Constitution can never be amended. 


This constitution is so obviously sound that it will probably 
be adopted immediately upon the appearance of this Magazine, 


* but there are always a few reactionaries who have to be shown. 


In their behalf, it may be wise to present brief comment on each 
of the six articles. 

ARTICLE 1: While the Association for the Removal of Politics 
from the Newspapers is in favor of women suffrage, it does not 
favor womcn office-holders. For one reason, a public speech in a 
bass voice sounds bad enough, but a public speech in a soprano 
voice sounds terrible. 

ARTICLE 2: The Governor’s term is ten years because his first 
official act would be to discharge a great many office-holders, 
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@The Governor should have a large reward 
($250,000) for being good, and a severe 
reprimand (hanging) for being bad. 





They and their relatives would be resentful and might influence 
the Assembly the first year to vote to have the Governor hanged. 
In a couple more years all these people would have found useful 
work, however, the resentment would have died down, and the 
Governor should have achieved so many economies that the whole 
state would be behind him. 

One great weakness in our present political system is that it 
holds before the public official no reward for being good and no 
punishment for being bad. He gets the same salary and the same 
amount of abuse either way; and—no matter how deficient his 
administration—if he lives long enough afterwards, he becomes a 
statesman and somebody puts up a statue to him in the park. 

Our constitution offers the Governor a large reward ($250,000 
a year) for being good, and a severe reprimand (hanging) for 
being bad. 

OTHER ARTICLES: The purpose and effect of the plan are im- 
mediately apparent. With the exception of prohibition, divorce 
and hardening of the arteries, it would remove nearly all our 
troubles. 
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Fixing Everything Up 


Illustrations by 


What has happened in the United States during the past 
hundred years is so big and fundamental that no amount of 
tinkering with our present machinery will effect a permanent 
reform. To put the matter bluntly, we have outgrown our 
institutions. The government of the states is a development of 
the New England town meeting. That plan works fine in Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts, where everybody knows everybody. If 
Jack Jones is up for reelection as road supervisor, we all know 
exactly where he has been every hour of every day during his 
term of office. We know what roads he has repaired and what 
ones he has neglected and exactly how hard he has worked. We 
are in a position to return an intelligent verdict. 

But what happens in New York, which has 6,000,000 people as 
against Foxboro’s 4,000? When you as a voter enter the polling 
booth, you know something about the candidates for Governor 
and can vote fairly intelligently on them. But the Governor’s 
name is the only name on the list that you do know. Beyond that 
you are an ignorant tool of the bosses. You hurry down the list, 
making a scratch after the Star or the Eagle or the Whatever. 
You might just as well vote for Manager of the Poorhouse of 
Hoosit, England, as to vote for State Engineer of New York. And 
your vote would have just about as much effect. 

The constitution presented above would let you vote for one 
man, and put it up to him to select his assistants and pay them 
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QYou might as well vote for the 
Manager of the Poorhouse of Hoosit, 
England, for all the effect it has. 


whatever is necessary to get the best. Beyond this the plan 
recognizes that the government of a state is nothing more nor 
less than the administration of a big business, and applies to 
the problem the same common sense methods which big business 
uses so effectively. 

_ You are, let us say, a small stockholder in the Steel Corporation, 
Just as you are a small stockholder in the State of New York. 
But what a difference! Does Judge Gary take the stump every 
two years and denounce Mr. Schwab as a foe of the Common 
Peepul? Does he come around and kiss your baby? Does he send 
your wife free piano strings? Does he make a buncombe speech 
and have it reprinted and mail you a copy? Does he get himself 
photographed in the movies milking a cow in order to prove what 
a good fellow he is? 


Ralph Barton 


He does not. Once a year he sends you a report showing how 
he has managed the business and how much money he has made 
for you. He includes a blank known as a “‘proxy.”’ You fill it 
out, and he takes it and quietly reelects himself. 

So long as he works and makes us money, and doesn’t bother 
us, we let him go ahead. But the year that he tries to get away 
with something, or puts the business to the bad, we flock to the 
stockholders’ meeting and raise a row and throw him out. Mean- 
while the bigger his salary the better we like it—so long as we get 
our dividends. For the more he has to lose the more he'll hate to 
lose it. 


\ \ HY can’t the business of the State of New York go on quietly 
and decently? Why should the appointment of a deputy sheritt 
annoy us by getting in the newspapers when the appointment of a 
new district manager for the Steel Company—a more important 
job—is never mentioned? Why must we listen to a lot of 
oratory from our Governor, when we never have to listen to any 
from Mr. Teagle of the Standard Oil Company, whose business is 
just as big as the business of the State and—from the standpoint 
of our comfort and happiness—also very important? 

In other words, why can’t we hire a good man to run the State, 
pay him well and insist that he keep his name and picture out of 
the papers? 

Under the plan presented he could do this, for if the Genesee 
Chapter of the Brotherhood of Sanitary Engineers invited him 
to crate at a church social he would dare to say no, having ten 
years in‘which to let them forget and forgive. 

The Association for Removing Politics from the Newspapers 
offers this great and good plan with no request for reward. Take 
it, fellow citizens. No criticism can be made of it except possibly 
the sentimental one that the public hanging of a governor would 
be offensive to good taste. 

But remember this: 

Only one Governor would ever have to be hanged. The English 
are a people who have been going a long time. In the winter 
of 1648, they chopped off the head of a king. That was nearly 
three hundred years ago, but every night the King of England 
begins his prayers with ““Now I lay me,” and ends with, “Help 
me be good and not get in wrong like King Charles the First.” 
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Novel of Mystery and Love 


Illustrations by 
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That 


The Story So Far: 


OAN DAISY ROYLE lives in Chicago. Her adopted father, 
Dads, though charming, is a thorough rascal. Her mother is 
a drug addict. Yet she herself has grown into a fearless, inde- 
pendent, intelligent girl, with a great capacity to dream. And 
especially does she dream of 

FREDERIC KETLAR, who is waiting for the verdict of the jury in his 
dramatic trial for murdering his wife, Adele, with whom he did 
not live. Joan was the principal witness for the defense. 
The uneducated son of an unmarried manicurist, Ket has 
made himself into a famous jazz band leader. But pop- 
ularity and women have spoiled him. He does not under- 
stand Joan’s dream of making him a second Mozart; to him 
she is merely a desirable woman. 

Joan had a sound alibi for Ket, and she had seen another 
man (who looked very much like him) in Adele’s apartment 
on the night of the murder; but 


Max ELMEN, the shrewd defense attorney, did not let her tell the 
entire truth on the witness stand. The truth is too con- 
tradictory, he said, and he built up a consistent story, which in- 
volved many lies. Meanwhile 

“ALVIN CLARKE, the Assistant District Attorney, has proved to 
his own satisfaction that Joan is a bad character and Ket is 
guilty. He is a New England blue-blood and despises the 
‘“‘many-bloods” of the Middle West anyway. Yet, strangely 
and dramatically, Calvin has gradually fallen in love with 
Joan. He has tried to fight down the feeling, uselessly. But 
his New England conscience drives him to do his full duty in 
“showing Joan up” during the trial. And now, just before 
the jury’s verdict is ready, there comes word to Calvin that 
Adele Ketlar was really murdered by 

THREE-G GEORGE BARETTA, a notorious gangster who has 

recently killed a “hijacker” named Considine. 
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“The Considine crowd knew all along,” says Seifert, the detec- 
tive, “and they’ll come through with the stuff on him.” 


The Story Continues: 


ALVIN left the Criminal Courts building with the inten- 
tion of returning to his rooms and of exhibiting by act as well as 
by word his complete lack of faith in Seifert’s tip.. It was back- 
fire, he argued, which was kindled to becloud the investigation of 
the Considine case. 

Of course he had recollected, and he had just discussed with 
Ellison the matter of the anonymous accusation of Baretta 
which had arrived in the mail following Ketlar’s indictment; but 
Calvin made in his mind a balance and upon one scale he placed 
three featherweight, untrustworthy trifles—the furtively spoken 
warning of a stranger on the street, a nameless scribble, a tip 
whispered by the painted lips of a road-house coryphée; upon the 
other scale he heaped the overwhelming weight of the evidence 
against Ketlar which he had been gathering and arranging 
throughout three months and which during the last six days he 
had presented and endorsed in court. 

“What was that conference for tonight, Mr. Clarke?” a voice 
hailed him, and a newspaper man whom he knew by the name of 
Oliver caught step with him. 

“On Considine,” Calvin replied. 

“What’s new on it, sir?” 

“Nothing,” denied Calvin, and he discouraged Oliver from 
following him. 

Alone, he walked on, casting over phrases of his summary 
spoken before the jury not twelve hours ago, to uphold and 
strengthen himself in his fixed opinion. Suddenly he halted and 
stood buttoning his overcoat collar about his throat in nervous 
physical response to an abrupt shock to his thought. In the 
lighted office, where he had argued the folly of attempting to 
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connect Baretta with a crime certainly committed by Ketlar, 
he had failed to examine his visual memory of the men; but 
here, in the darkness, he recollected the appearance of both and 
was startled by the idea which entered his head. 

Comparing their features, they did not resemble each other; 
but in figure they were alike. Ketlar’s hair was flaxen and 
Three-G George’s was partly black, partly white. If one thought 
of the two men as they were when seen near-by, the difference in 
hair easily distinguished them; but seen from across a street and 
through a window and under an electric light, would not Baretta’s 
hair gleam flaxen gray? 

“Like Ket but not Ket; he wasn’t Ket—he wasn’t!” the Royle 
girl had cried to Calvin himself upon the night she had led him to 
the beach to show him the stones, which she had called stars, 
set in the sand. 

The scale, weighted deeply down with evidence damning the 
Royle girl, had lifted a little and Calvin could not again depress 
it to where it had been; stubbornly he fixed it where it was, still 
heavily heaped with proofs against her. 

He walked briskly to his rooms and was preparing for bed when 
the telephone rang. 

“Jury,” he thought as he grasped the instrument, which 
reproduced for him Oliver’s voice saying: “I got something to 
interest you, Mr. Clarke.” 

“What?” 

“T hear Considine’s gang’re giving out that George Baretta 
was mixed, up with Adele Ketlar and /e killed her. What do you 
know about it?” 

“Nothing,” replied Calvin positively; know to him was a word 
of absolute determination. 

Within fifteen minutes Oliver was again on the wire. “I called 
you back, sir,” he explained, unapologetically, “because that tip 
Is coming stronger; we’re carrying a story on it tonight and we 
want a few words from you to go with it.” 

“Why?” 
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“Why, you tried Ketlar; you asked for the rope for him; the 
jury’s out; and there’s new evidence.” 

“Not evidence,” replied Calvin, too quickly. 
one could start.” 

“T’ll tell you where I am,” Oliver offered generously. “I’m up 
at the Royle flat and I’m taking Joan Daisy to Tut’s Temple to 
have a look at Baretta. If she identifies him as the man she saw 
through the window, that'll be evidence.” 

Calvin pointed out that her word had been shown valueless; 
but he could not discard the matter. He dressed and after wait- 
ing restlessly a few minutes, he put on overcoat and cap and 
descended to the street, where irresolutely he let pass four or 
five vacant taxis and hailed the next. 

“Go to Tut’s Temple; do you know where it is?”’ 

“Get in,” bade the driver, winking. 


“Talk that any- 


Bins an active and adventurous young man, in possession of 
sufficient ready wit and tact to have survived for nearly six 
years on police assignments in and about Chicago, the reporter 
Oliver, who had Joan Daisy in charge, approached the road-house 
at present operated under the alias of Tut’s Temple with no 
illusions whatsoever as to the general nature of ensuing events, 
were it discerned that the purpose of the visit of himself and his 
companion was to fasten upon George Baretta the murder of 
Adele Ketlar. 

The establishment, which gleamed in brilliant Egyptian 
colors beside the midnight road, was the actual property of 
Three-G George himself, as Oliver very well knew, although the 
formal deed of title, following Baretta’s custom, showed another 
name. A smiling but mirthless proprietor, Frank Zenneptha— 
familiarly shortened to Frankie Zenn—had been the “front” of 
the house since its most recent renaming and redecorating. 

Frankie Zenn was, in Oliver’s opinion, the gentleman in whose 
palm had reposed the automatic pistol which had delivered two 
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bullets to Considine when George Baretta had so bid. This, 
to be sure, was mere conjecture, not in the least susceptible 
of legal proof. Further, George Baretta himself was the 
slayer of Adele Ketlar; and this had become in Oliver’s mind 
more than opinion since he had heard the accusation, to- 
gether with considerable collateral disclosures of Baretta’s 
covert affair with Adele Ketlar, from the lips of the same girl 
who had passed the tip to Seifert. She once had been at- 
tached to Tut’s Temple and she was in such a situation now 
that she had exacted a solemn pledge before she spoke, 
guaranteeing that she would not be called against Baretta or 
quoted in any way. 

Joan Daisy Royle, if she identified Baretta, would be 
quoted; indeed, she wanted to be; so Oliver pleasantly 
phrased to himself the sensational head-lines of tomorrow 
if he succeeded in pulling off his ‘‘beat” tonight. Oliver not 
only had recognized the risk but he flattered himself that he 
had honestly described it to Joan Daisy; and he had found the 
girl “game.” She wanted to go with him, especially after he 
had told her that Mr. Clarke would have nothing to do with 
the scheme. There would be actual danger, Oliver argued, 
only if she and he bungled; very carefully he had explained 
to her exactly what to do, and as their taxi crossed the 
imaginary line of the Chicago city limits and entered the 
purlieus of Three-G George, he reminded her: 

“Not a word even to me when we’re inside. We drop in 
like a couple of friends for a few drinks and a fox-trot. 
You'll spot him; or I’ll nudge you who he is if you don’t make 
him out right away. Look him over; then whatever you 
think about him, keep quiet! We go out and when I ask you, 
you tell me is he the man or not. Can you do it?” 

“Of course I can,”’ said Joan Daisy. 

“Then we'll have no trouble at all,” prophesied Oliver. 
“After we get clear, I’ll stop at the nearest phone which 
George has no ‘listen’ on and I'll liven up the city editor 
with the good word you give me.” 

“And tell the police,” begged Joan Daisy, “‘so they'll arrest 
Baretta before he sees the paper.” 

Oliver laughed and patted her arm. ‘The police are the 
pluperfect little experts at picking up George. Two men I 
know got callouses on their hands just from him. What we 
want is to route him over the one way road; and we'll do it, 
if you identify him and then stay game.”’ 


dass Daisy huddled in her corner, for she was shivering 
and she did not want Oliver to discover it. She felt cold and 
frightened and, most of all, she felt spent and done. 

“You'll certainly show up Calvin Clarke,” said Oliver; and 
she sat straight in her corner, recalling how Calvin Clarke 
had described her to the jury and assailed her on the stand. 

A pylon, of almost Pharaonic proportions, loomed beside 
the road. Its material was wood and cheap plaster staff 
but it was gaudily painted and brightly illuminated by con- 
cealed lights. Back of the garish fraud of a gateway, the old, 
awkward structure of the oft-renamed and remodeled road- 
house reared its rectangular and practical flank. Except for 
a straggle of sheds in the rear, the establishment was a 
solitary landmark in this neighborhood where the fringe of 
the city was frayed to a few forsaken-looking shanties, standing 
far apart on the snow-covered ground which gleamed green under 
the rays of the midnight moon. 

The taxi halted before the pylon and Oliver stepped out, feel- 
ing himself to be none too steady; he helped his companion from 
the cab, scrutinizing her face in the glare of the gate lights to 
reassure himself that the girl kept her nerve. 

‘“‘All set?” he whispered, unable to discern, because of the 
quivering of his own hand, whether she was shaking. 

Joan Daisy nodded and she lifted her head, as her heart thumps 
beat her breast and she felt too choked to speak. A door was 
drawn open by some unseen attendant of the Temple and Joan 
Daisy invaded the place slightly in advance of Oliver. 

She heard the wailing moans of an orchestra and was sensitive 
to vibrations of dance rhythm in the floor, though she had entered 
only a sort of vestibule. Pushing through a wider portal, screened 
by swinging doors, she came upon the dancers, skipping and sway- 
ing in customary manner over the broad, oblong center of the 
hall. The usual border of tables and chairs occupied by couples 
and parties banded the dance floor. 

Joan Daisy attracted no significant attention, and the thump- 
ing of her heart lessened as she accompanied Oliver to a table for 
two and sat down. 
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@.Now Calvin Clarke had come to 


“What’ll we eat?” Oliver asked her, not having deferred to her 
in the matter of the choice of cocktails, which already were being 
served. 

Joan Daisy sipped hers, tasting gin; and it was good gin which 
warmed her and did not confuse her head, which clearly cal- 
culated for her that, though no one else in the place could recog- 
nize her, Baretta himself might. There could be no doubt what- 
ever that, if Baretta had killed Adele, he had given especially 
careful attention to Joan Daisy Royle. 

“Sandwich I’d like,” she replied to her partner, who by 4 
frown prompted her to appetite more profitable to the house. 

“Lobster, in chafing-dish, for two,” Oliver ordered splendidly, 
not waiting for her reconsideration. He proffered his cigaret 
case, gave her a light and, dropping the match, he leaned over 
the narrow table to ignite his own cigaret from the tip of hers, 
imparting meanwhile in a whisper: ‘The black-haired bird, with 
one eyebrow straight across his face, is Frankie Zenn; I don’t see 
Baretta.” 

“Neither do I,” said Joan Daisy, contemplating the peculiarly 
persistent smirk of the subordinate who was deemed the slayet 
of Considine. 

“Dance while we’re waiting?” invited Oliver, who had become 
the more restless of the two. 
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Tut’s Temple, and the Royle girl, and a reporter; and Three-G George knew the ‘‘iqueal”’ was out. 


She arranged her coat over the back of her chair, aware that 
she trembled and delayed, hoping that Baretta might not, after 
all, be present. She stepped to the dance floor, gave a cold 
hand to Oliver and clasped a hand almost as cold; his arm 
encircled her and they danced, Oliver talking to her while she 
looked about. 

For whom was she searching? she asked herself, perplexed; 
what actual memory had she of the man she had seen through the 
window with Adele? Like Ket but not Ket, she reminded herself, 
but failed to restore any reliable image; and her own lies on the 
witness stand aided her confusion. 

The music ceased; she returned with Oliver to their table; he 
glanced his inquiry at her and she shook her head. 

“Let’s have that,” Oliver suggested, bidding her serve from the 
chafing-dish before her, and a few minutes later, when they were 
eating, he proposed, “Shall we look up-stairs?”” Rooms for gam- 
bling and other purposes preempted the second floor. Oliver, how- 
ever, made no move, having thought better of his own rashness. 

Never mind,” he said, and several minutes later he observed 
suddenly, while they were making talk of other matters, “We're 
all right where we are’”’; and she knew that Baretta had appeared. 

He approached her from behind, she realized as she gazed at 
Oliver; he seemed to be nearing her, not steadily, but by stages 


evidently interrupted by stops at tables of his friends. She 
heard their louder voices and laughter and Baretta’s name. Her 
heart pounded violently and her hands held tight to the edge of 
the table. 

“Here,” ejaculated Oliver, sliding his cigaret case across to her; 
she ignored it but watched him elaborately light a cigaret for him- 
self, exhaling much smoke and pufiing out his cheeks jovially. 

“Good evening,” Baretta’s voice greeted them with agreeable, 
impersonal accents. 

“Good evening,” replied Oliver hastily, his cheeks collapsing; 
and Joan Daisy gazed up at a tall, slender man with gray hair. 
He had a big, bold nose and wide, unpleasant mouth, a bony chin 
and small, dark eves; his face was sallow and splotched and Joan 
Daisy saw that some of his hair was jet black and the rest pure 
white. She could not possibly confuse him with Ket and she had 
no feeling of having seen him before. 

“Good evening,” he repeated directly to her. She nodded in 
reply, holding her lips pressed tight upon her pent-up breath; 
Baretta’s little eyes looked at her lips and swept down her figure. 
He smiled and went on. 

She relaxed, feeling only relief at first, unable to think of Ket’s 
situation. She did not know Baretta; he did not know her, she 
thought; the night would come to (Continued on page 118) 
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The 


By Ernest Poole 


Lady with the Ley Kiss 


eA Story of the Hospice of 
Saint Bernard in the Alps 


MET him some eighteen years ago in the Alps on the 
Great Saint Bernard, about ten miles from the top of the Pass. 
It- was late in October. All day the sky had been gray with 
clouds, and down that bleak narrow valley of rocks came a raw, 
penetrating wind. 

So I stopped at a snug little inn by the road to have a drink 
to warm me up; and there I found a tall old monk, sitting alone 
at one of the tables, with a tiny glass of liqueur which made 
the more striking his huge size. 

Perhaps sixty years old, his powerful limbs seemed wrapped 
in muscles hard as steel, although relaxed and easy now. His 
dark strong features made me think that he might be Italian, 
but what first drew my attention was the quiet force of his keen 
gray eyes. I spoke to him in my poor French; he answered me 
in English; and when I asked him in surprise how he had learned 
to speak so well, he replied that in the last forty years a great 
many Englishmen had been here for mountain climbing. 

“You’ve been here forty years?” I ventured. 

“Almost forty—thirty-nine. I am up at the Hospice,” he 
replied. “Are you going there tonight?” I told him I was, 
and he remarked that the season was late for trampers. “It will 
snow tonight,” he said. 

Then he seemed to forget me, and by his eyes I saw that he 
was listening. I listened, too, and presently I heard a marching 
song outside. It quickly grew louder, with tramp of feet; the 
door was thrown open, and into the room came three young 
guides with pick-axes and coils of rope. 

They greeted the monk like an old friend, and I caught in his 
eyes an answering gleam that redoubled my curiosity. They 
were at his table now; and after they had ordered drinks, he 
began to question them as to their climb. Both the questions 
and replies were in some queer rough dialect that I could not 
understand. But I noticed that one of the lads had a bloody 
bandage on his wrist; and as they told their story, one of the 
others picked up from the floor his coil of rope and gaily showed 
where it had been frayed. As I leaned forward from close by, 
the monk noticed my interest and smiled. 

“They were guiding two Englishmen,” he explained, “climbing 
a peak of the Mont Blanc range. It is difficult at many points— 
and there is a glacier, very deep. While they crossed it roped 
together, one of those young Englishmen slipped over the edge 
of one crevasse. He pulled the man behind him down—and also 
the man ahead. You will observe how difficult. Two men left 
to hold the three. They held. Though they were slipping now, 
they dug axes into ice. Then the rope began to fray upon the 
edge of the crevasse. But now the three down in crevasse also 
dug axes into ice. The strain on rope was not so bad. By inches 
they came up again. And so all safe. Nobody lost.” 

And he turned back to talk with his friends. In a few mo- 
ments their drinks arrived; and suddenly all three together, 
lifting their glasses, began to sing a lively jolly little song, with 
such a go and swing to it that I wished I could write it down. 
When they had finished, the monk explained. 

“This song is very old,’ he said. ‘They sing it to their Glacier 
Bride. In the verses they describe the pranks that they have 
played with her. But they know she waits for them still; and so 
at the end of each verse, as you saw, they lift their glasses and 
drink to her—‘the lady with the icy kiss and the everlasting 
arms.’ ” 

While he was speaking, they had noticed the snow beginning 
to fall. They rose, and picking up their things, they were off, 
with a chorus of good-bys. The tall old monk sat down again. 

“Many of them die young,” he said. 


“T should think they might,” I answered. And then with a 


sudden thought, I asked, “Did you ever climb?” 
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A flash from his eyes. “I climbed,” he answered, “long ago.” 

“Before you entered the Church, perhaps.” 

“Yes, and afterwards,” he said. “In the beginning, I was a 
guide. Then one day in climbing I learned of the power which 
comes from God—so I entered the Order of Saint Bernard, 
But still, as a monk, while I was young, whenever guides were 
lacking here, I was allowed to go,” he said. 

Still curious, I asked him, “How did you learn, in climbing, of 
the power which comes from God?” 

“By a miracle,” he answered, ‘“‘the kind of miracle I like best— 
the kind that the Almighty works through the minds and wills 
of men. We were four that day. Since rise of sun we had 
been coming slowly down a mighty clifi—from ledge to ledge, 
from rock to rock—at each move searching for a place on which 
to place the hand or foot. It was difficult. We were fatigued. 

“At noon, upon a narrow ledge one hundred meters from 
the base, we found there was no possible chance of making that 
last short descent. Two thousand meters up we must go— 
from ledge to ledge, from rock to rock—back up the whole way of 
our descent! 

“I saw the panic weakness come in eyes of my companions, 
I felt it, too. I fought it off and prayed to the Almighty One, 
‘Give me strength to be a man!’ He answered, and I felt that 
strength rush into my spirit and lift me up. My mind grew 
clear, my will grew strong. 

“T took command, and drove those men slowly up all afternoon, 
We reached the top at fall of night. My friends collapsed—but I 
on my knees vowed then to enter the service of God.” His deep 
vibrant thrilling voice stopped abruptly. Then he said, “I 
did not become His servant because I was afraid of life, but be- 
cause I had found in Him the strength to meet its dangers.”’ 

“You mean, as a guide?” 

“Ves,” he said, ‘‘a guide for travelers lost in the storms of 
wind and snow that come on this Pass. For the first half of my 
life in the Hospice, I was one of those who went out with the 
dogs.” 


‘ho dogs! With a glow of excitement, I remembered what 
I had heard of the famous dogs of Saint Bernard. The old monk 
caught my expression and asked: ‘Would you like to see them 
come down the Pass to meet us tonight?” 

“T would!” 

“Very well.” Abruptly he rose and went to a small telephone 
which hung by a door. He rang up the Hospice and spoke for a 
moment, then turned back to me and said, ‘‘We must be on our 
way, for the snow is increasing and it will be dark before we 
arrive.” 

As we tramped on together then, the snow had already whitened 
the road and its whirling flakes filled all the sky; but the powerful 
old man at my side appeared to be just in his element here. A 
mere October flurry, this, compared to the terrible zero storms 
with which he had battled in years gone by. 

He told of searching with the dogs all up and down the icy 
Pass for travelers buried in the snow. To each dog-collar was 
attached a tiny keg of brandy to bring the numbed figure back 
to life; but if the traveler was unconscious, then the dog ran back 
to his master and led him quickly to the spot. 

Many times he found them dead. More often they were liv- 
ing still, but his struggles to rouse them and help them on had 
often called for his last strength—‘that power which comes down 
from God.” 

In the midst of a story such as this, he pointed up the Pass and 
said, ““They come.” And through the whirling snowflakes I 
saw a dozen great tawny creatures bounding down along the road. 
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In less time than it takes to tell, they were around us, leaping, 
barking out their genial welcome to the big figure at my side. 
And I saw in his eyes the same wild gleam that I had caught 
when he met the young guides. 

Together we went on up the Pass, and came at dusk to the 
desolate top and to the ancient Hospice there, a great low 
fortress of gray stone. We entered and came into a large hall, 
whose ceiling and stone walls echoed to a loud hubbub of voices 
from several hundred laborers being sheltered for the night. A 
fire blazed at the other end, and a score of monks were busy there 
serving supper to the crowd. In a passageway close by, a dozen 
travelers like myself were being assigned to rooms above. 


I FOUND mine a comfortless, chilly place. So, hurrying through 
an icy wash, I went down to a dining-room where with my fel- 
low trampers I was served by two young monks, who brought 
in Jarge wooden trenchers of food and tall pewter vessels of 
good red wine. 

Warmed and drowsy and comfortable, we went into the library 
to smoke. And here I found my tall old monk. He seemed to 
me much older now—weary, perhaps, from his twenty-mile 
tramp. But as I joined the group around him, I heard him 
say to one of them: 

“How much finer and better it is to cross the range up here 
by the Pass than to go through the smoky tunnel below. In 
summer it is splendid here, and also in winter there are days 
when the glory of God seems to come down. And even in snow- 
storms now it is safe. For you see that telephone on the wall.” 
He pointed to an instrument like the one I had seen below. “The 


GA monk of Saint Bernard 
and one of the famous dogs 
that rescue lost travelers. 


wire goes to an inn,” he said, “ten miles lower down the Pass. 
And in times of storm, when a traveler leaves the inn, they tele- 
phone up to us here, and one of us goes down with the dogs. 
So we reach him before he is overcome.” 

“Do you still go with the dogs?”’ I asked. 

I caught a slight shadow of regret. “‘No—it needs a younger 
man,” he replied. And pointing to a strong looking young monk 
who sat reading in a corner, “Brother Olindo goes.” 

“But are no lives still lost in winter?” inquired a young 
American. 

‘“No—not a life in many years.” The tall old man was silent 
amoment. Then ina reverent tone he said, “For over a thousand 
years, my son, we have prayed for the safety of travelers here. 
And He has answered our prayers at last.” 

The smart young American asked, “Or was it the telephone?” 

The old mountain climber turned and looked at the Yankee 
with quiet eyes. ‘Yes, my son—that is how God answered our 
prayers.” 

Soon after this, the sleepy trampers one by one went off to bed. 
But remembering my chilly room, I lingered here where it was 
warm, listening to the storm outside, which had become a 
blizzard now. I was almost dozing when there broke a sound 
that roused me with a start—the sharp low buzz of the telephone 
bell! Brother Olindo answered it. 

A few brief words and he hung up; and after a word to the 
older man, he went quickly from the room. Tensely I listened 
a minute or two, and then I heard the bark of dogs swiftly reced- 
ing into the night. I turned back to the old monk at the table 
and met his quiet. smiling eyes. He pointed to the telephone. 


“Another miracle,” he said. 
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ARIS Would 


AM writing this in my room at the Ritz in Paris. I came 
over to France on a sudden notion. I was fed up with New York. 
Indeed there was a feeling I was fed up with America for a time. 

I thought of pleasant hours at tables along the boulevards, 
strolls along the Champs Elysées, relaxing moments in the 
gardens of the Tuileries and Luxembourg, and long drives along 
the Bois. 

I had a desire to see the kiosks abloom with flowers, the 
decorative gendarmes with their brave air of detachment, the 
Seine turning to silver in a falling dusk, the smart crowds at 
Ciro’s and the bright shopping flair of the rue de la Paix. So 
I dreamed. 

I had no regrets when the liner left the New York sky-line far 
behind. I thought of stretching a three months’ journey into 
six months. I have been here a week. And I am ready to return 
to America tomorrow. 

While I am rather proud of this sudden gush of love for my 
own land, I am curious to know the why of it. Certainly the 
easy hospitality of Paris is always pleasant. 

It is at the writing early February and Paris is sunny and 
warm. A blizzard rages in New York. From my expansive 
French windows I can see a beautiful court garden. The garden 
walls are still green with shrubbery. 

Tiny whiffs of smoke are floating up from the acres of little 
chimneys on Paris rooftops. There is a pink tint to a sky billowed 
with soft gray cumulus clouds. Birds of gay plumage are spiraling 
about and resting now and then on the bosom of a breeze. 

It is one of those mornings when you realize why Paris is the 
mistress of poets and painters. I am well ahead in my work and 
could laze through many weeks. Still I want to go home and 
if it were possible to sail tomorrow I would be on my way 
straining my eyes for the first peep of the New York harbor. 

This sudden nostalgia began with a rather trivial incident. 


A group of us were having tea at a rendezvous where Americans 
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gather. A former New York lady joined the party. She had 
married a Frenchman and lives in a chateau near St. Cloud. 

Wasn’t France wonderful? How she adored it! How happy 
she was! So she gushed. And then she began to ask about 
New York. Through it all was a wistful note—a note that was 
unmistakable. The lady was homesick. 

And in all the world there is nothing so depressingly sad as a 
longing for home. It struck me all in a heap that this was 
exactly what all of us do when we self-exile ourselves in foreign 
lands. The lady was doing it. In our direct slang of the streets, 
“She was kidding herself.” 

We come over here and are lulled into a sort of grandiloquent 
hypnosis by superficialities that do not mean a thing. We thrill 
to a suave waiter who brings the breakfast with a red rose by each 
plate. We purr at the obeisance and genuflections of the inn- 
keeper. Our ego is inflated by the shopkeepers who bow us all 
the way out to the sidewalk. 

I have come to believe that most of us come over here to send 
post-cards back home with that highly original inscription, 
“Having a fine time. Wish you were here.” 

Stripped of all the inconsequential elegancies Europe is shoddy 
when compared to America. I believe there is more sincerity in 
the raucous inquiry of a Sixth Avenue waiter’s “What’ll it be?” 
than in the collective ‘“‘bon-jour-ing”’ of Paris head-waiterdom. 

We of America may be blunt. Sometimes brusk. But after all 
the ‘‘soft soaping” that is done over here, we begin to look upon 
it as a rather stimulating quality. Our bruskness has no deceit. 

I am beginning to resent the accusation that we are ‘vulgar 
Americans.” Derision is usually born of jealousy and that is 
why Americans depart from public places to a medley of sup- 
pressed tittering and under-table nudging. 

I see no reason why generous tipping places us in the category 
of “boobs.” This generosity is greedily accepted. In public 
with a salaam and in private with a sneer. 
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Our generosity, however, is not confined to trivial things. I 
know any number of French citizens who have made fortunes in 
New York but I am unable to find any Americans who are grow- 
ing rich here. When they begin to prosper, something invariably 
happens. 

Still the French people have so many enduring qualities that I 
like them. I like their patience and their naiveté. I admire the 
artistry and simplicity of their lives. Yet you carry away a 
feeling that they are not your people, nor will they ever be. 


I HAVE found no more dazzling wonders in Paris than can be 
found in New York, Chicago, Boston or any first-class American 
city. And I can name so many things of beauty and comfort that 
we have that they will never have that I am wondering how I ever 
had the nerve to prattle about the beauty and grandeur of Paris. 

I look over our expatriated Americans in Paris with a sense of 

deep pity. I have particularly noticed one in gay haunts of 
pleasure. A millionaire divorced a faithful wife to marry her 
and she in turn divorced him. She is reaping the inevitable toll 
of years. Two scars show a facial operation to restore youthful 
expression. Bankrupt. noblemen kiss her hand, accept her 
sumptuous hospitality and smile in secret. She dances on behind 
a poorly fashioned mask of gaiety. 
_ For years the farrago of nonsense that it is cheaper to live 
in Europe than it is in America has been dinned into our ears. 
I have found that I can live on a much better scale and more 
cheaply in America’s most expensive city, New York, than I can 
in Paris. 

“But m’soo,” shrugs the Frenchman, “think of the cheapness 
of our perfumes and our taxis!” I don’t use perfumes and I 
do a lot of walking. So that’s that. 

The Frenchman likes to tell with amused tolerance the storv 
of the rich American manufacturer who gave a ten franc tip to 


the hotel conciérge for some trifling service. The head porter, 
it seems, was one of the biggest stockholders in the hotel and a 
millionaire. 

I see nothing to amuse. 
that is tragic. 

I refuse to believe that there is any millionaire in America 
who would swallow his pride for a little more than fifty cents. 

Almost any American who remains in Paris any length of time 
knows that prices in shops go up automatically when he steps 
across the threshold. I had a striking example of this in a glove 
shop in the rue St. Honoré. The gloves were plainly marked 
twenty-three francs. 

When I came to pay for them the proprietor said, “Fifty 
francs.” I pointed to the mark in the glove. 

“But,” he said with engaging candor, “‘you are an American!” 

What I said has no place here. 

The custom in cafés, because of the confusion of French money 
values, of tacking on one-third of the amount of the bill as pure 
graft from Americans has become so flagrant that even French 
newspapers have warned café keepers of the danger of “killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg.” 

I know America well enough to know that these annoyances 
do not happen to foreigners who come to us. But France is so 
poor, some argue. Poverty does not excuse dishonesty. 

If all this is grabbing the flag from my friend George Cohan, 
so be it. I am glad I came over, for I know I can now “stay 
put” in America for many months to come. 

I want to get back to the land of chitterlings and hominy. 
I want to get back to the land where coffee is coffee instead of 
insipid chicory. I want to see the topsy-turvy rush and zip 
of my “vulgar” countrymen. 

In fact at the moment I would rather enjoy the customary 
bawling out for jay-walking by the traffic cop at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-sixth street. 


Rather do I see a national weakness 
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@ Byron Kuhn, Count de Prorok. 


M I superstitious? Certainly not. I 
am a scientist, I tell myself; and scientists are 
supposed to be completely emancipated from 
superstition. What does a scientist care about 
haunted houses, broken mirrors, black cats and 
the thousand and one omens of terror which 
beset mere childish minds? 

The answer is that he doesn’t care—unless, 
as is sometimes the case, he has once been a child 
himself. 

I know a scientist who is quite likely to spit 
three times if a black cat crosses his path. Of 
course he wouldn’t do it if he knew you were 
observing him. He knows it’s silly. He knows 
the black cat can’t hurt him, and that triple- 
expectoration cannot possibly do him any good. 
Nevertheless, if caught unawares, he spits. He 
was born in Kentucky; and a negro mammy 
supervised his education until he was four years 
old. There is no system:of mental training on 
earth which can completely undo the things that 
have been done during the first four years of life. 

Children believe in magic. They are more 
susceptible, often, to nameless threats than they 
are to actual punishment. Is it not much the 
same, I wonder, with all of us? Which will give 
us the greater shock: barely to miss being run down by an auto- 
mobile or to stumble over a corpse on a dark road at midnight? 
We know that the corpse can’t hurt us, and that the automobile 
can; but does this reflection calm our nerves perceptibly? 

Am I superstitious? Certainly not, I answer again. 
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If scientists were superstitious, we 
wouldn’t have any science. But they 
do have childish reactions at times, even 
if they do not allow themselves to be 
governed by them. And in the process 
of exploring some of the ancient tombs 
of Carthage, I confess to two or three 
distinctly unscientific thrills. 

One of them was on the day that 
we unearthed the now famous “‘Curse 
Stone,’ containing the most terrible 
imprecations known to _ Phoenician 
cursers, and solemnly signed by seven- 
teen generations of the descendants of 
Queen Dido, invoking plagues and _pesti- 
lence and disaster upon—well, can you 
guess toward whom all these Punic 
maledictions were directed?—upon our 
own innocent little group of twentieth 
century archeologists. 

The curses, to be exact, were directed 
against the unknown vandals who might 
be sufficiently impious to disturb that 
stone. And apparently, in the twenty- 
five centuries which had elapsed, we were the first to remove It 
from its resting place. 

Now, what I actually thought about that stone and what I 
felt about it are two very different things. I didn’t believe that 
there was any real kick in those curses. Being “shattered by 








‘sturbed this stone. 
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Baal” meant nothing in my scientific young life; 
and “‘violating the sacred silence of the area of the 
Temple of Tanit” seemed to me to be a worthy 
enterprise. 

As to those seventeen generations, I had serious 
scientific doubts. Some pompous Punic plutocrats 
might have been faking this genealogy for their 
own glorification and not with any more religious 
motive than to impress their neighbors. A lot of 
the Carthaginians were like that. They pretended 
to be awfully pious; and they couldn’t remark that 
it was a nice day, apparently, without calling eight 
or ten gods to take note of the observation. But 
underneath, it always seemed to me, they were 
a pretty rotten lot of bounders; and it was furthest from my 
intention to feel creepy just because they had shot some of their 
fool curses at us through twenty-five centuries of mysterious 
silence. 

But facts are facts. The unearthing of that Curse Stone did 
give me an uncanny feeling. Our general gaiety was not dis- 
turbed, however. We were a happy party, mostly young, eager 
and adventurous; and it would take something much more 
terrible than a Carthaginian curse to depress our spirits. 

Prince de Waldeck especially. How all of us did love him! 
He was my dearest friend, an all-round man as well as a thorough- 
going scientist. And then there was Professor Renault, to whom 
we all deferred because of his knowledge of Phoenician civilization. 

A few days later, however, our joy had turned to mourning. 
Prince de Waldeck was instantly killed. It wasn’t mysterious. 
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I know it didn’t have anything to do with the Curse Stone. It* 
was an automobile accident. Automobile accidents happen 
wherever there are automobiles. No one can tell me that we 
were “shattered by Baal.” Still, we couldn’t help thinking of the 
coincidence. 

And immediately after that, Professor Renault was taken 
suddenly ill. This wasn’t mysterious either. He had con- 
tracted pneumonia. The lower strata of these ruins are difficult 
to explore because of the infiltration of sea water. We were 
digging in a swamp; and catching cold was one of the risks that 
we assumed. There was something particularly violent, however, 
in Professor Renault’s attack. None of the medicines available 
had any effect. Within three days he died. 

Now I am once more on my way to Carthage. We have 
a larger party this time, and greater (Continued on page 201) 
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eA Story 
Showing 
Why 
Handsome 
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Girls 


AMUEL J. KIRK, cow- 
man, banker and husband of 
Ellen, was enjoying his favorite 
evening diversion. Ellen always 
described it as “looking at me 
in that irritating way of his.” 
Sam was very much in love 
with his wife, and at the same 
time amused. She did such 
queer things; for instance, this 
drawing-room with dainty, spin- 
dle-legged chairs upholstered 
with satin in delicate tints and 
flower designs. Sam with his 
six feet of bony longitude 
sprawled over one—and smiled. 
He simply had to. The whole 
house looked so funny; “sort 
of like a tea-room for ladies 
only.” But it was an appropri- 
ate background for Ellen. Her 
coloring was also delicate, and 
so were the girlish curves of her 
body. And the silky, lacy 
things she wore looked very 
nice in this room. 

On the whole Sam approved 
of Ellen, but he was also 
amused. Especially when she 
talked so earnestly—as she was doing this evening—and about 
business! Yes, sir, Ellen was delightful. Business! And she only 
twenty-three years old. Artistic, too! Odd sort of girl, but 
delightful. So he smiled at her. 

As Ellen talked she made mental notes—involuntarily—about 
her husband. 

Too tall. Didn’t walk well. Trousers always bagged at the 
knees. Probably concealing some chewing tobacco at this very 
minute. Horrible habit! Astoundingly mature, almost middle- 
aged, at thirty-five. Bought tailor-made shoes and then didn’t 
keep them polished. Always needed a shave—not desperately— 
but still Seemed to take pride in lapses from good English. 
Scornful of culture for no other reason than bull-headedness. 
Just a pose. Hanging on to cow country traditions a decade 
after they were out of style. Old-fashioned ideas about women. 
Ugh! Why did I ever marry him? But he is honest, good- 
natured, strong, generous and rich. But I don’t like him. Why 
does he persist in looking at me in that irritating way? 

And at the same time Ellen was talking about Harwood 
Burton, who had a law office in the Hill County National Bank 
Building—four stories, brick, two lonesome marble pillars, 
slippery tile floor. Sam was president of the Hill County National 
Bank. 

“What if he does go to dances?” Ellen was saying. “Of 
course he knows a lot about books and plays and music and art. 
That’s why the women like him. You and the directors are 
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always talking about your duty to the community; you couldn’t 
do anything better than to keep Harwood Burton here. If I 
were you I’d make him attorney for the bank——” 

“What!” 

“T certainly would, Sam. You ought to hear the women ask 
his advice about everything. He would bring in many a large 
inactive account.” 

“But he’s no lawyer; don’t even make a living at it; lives off 
his rents. Where do you reckon he gets all those trick neckties? 
Ties ’em pretty, don’t he?” 

“Sam, you’re impossible.” 

“Why, honey, you can’t put anything over on these Hill 
County folks. They know a lawyer when they see one. Old 
Judge Slaughter sits down before a jury and crosses his legs so 
they can see that one sock hanging down over his shoe top and the 
case is more’n half won. There’s a lawyer, honey. Knows how 
to mix in some cow country talk with the law terms. Harwood 
Burton wouldn’t be worth the powder and shot iy 

“Just the same the younger lawyers all agree that he has the 
keenest legal mind in this county.” 

“Then why does he waste time on female neckties? Don’t 
you reckon it must be that he likes to have all those flappers and 
overweights looking at him like goggle-eyed perch?” 

“He isn’t interested in girls.” 

“Well, he ought to be, honey. Here’s a town full of pretty 
girls all looking for husbands; what’s going to become of them?” 
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“It’s the older women who think—they’re the ones who like 
him best—the ones who have moved into town and are renting 
their farms.” 

“Ves, honey, I reckon so; but a lot of their men-folks could 
stand the shock all right if Harwood Burton happened to be 
taken down with a mild case of leprosy complicated by drowning.” 

“They ought to be ashamed of themselves.” 

Sam was now teasing Ellen. Seeing his latest shot strike 
the target, he hastened to fire another: “Mr. Harwood Burton 
announces six concerts by the Sim Funny Orchestra during the 
season.”’ 

“Ves, and they were very good ones, too.”’ 

“Mr. Handsome Harwood announces the opening of the new 
bath-house on the beautiful banks of our beautiful river, all 
free for the use of our beautiful boys and girls.” 

“Ti might interest you, Sam, to know that every enterprise 
he touches is efficiently managed and a magnificent success.” 

“If you keep on making me jealous, Ellen, I’m going to 
ia that hard-boiled roughneck to a game of tiddledy- 
winks.”’ 

Ellen laughed. Sometimes one had to laugh at Sam. He was 
beyond all argument on several subjects. But his wife returned 
to the attack. 

“Will you just promise me,” she asked, “that you will find out 
a little more about him at first hand?” 

“Sure I will, honey.” And then he resumed teasing: 
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“Mr. Harwood Burton 
will lecture on Shakespeare's 
tragedies. Hearts checked 
in cloakroom.” 

“Will you ask some of the 
younger lawyers about him?” 

“Sure I will.” 

And although Sam Kirk 
was not even partially con- 
vinced by what his wife had 
said, he kept his promise. 
In fact, Sam always kept his 
promises. That was the first 
and almost the only article 
in his code. Moreover, he 
believed it was his duty to 
let Ellen know he approved 
of her, since winning his ap- 
proval was her sole mission 


in life. 
The following morning at 
half past nine, Harwood 


Burton entered his law oftice 
and sat down at his ma- 
hogany desk to read the 
morning mail. It consisted 
of a bill for printed court 
reports, two wedding invi- 
tations, a social letter from a 
woman, an invitation to dinner and a circular from his fraternity. 
There was also a letter signed “‘Ellen.’”’ She called his attention to 
the fact that the moonlight would be at its best that evening. She 
was attending a dance where he would also be a guest. She sug- 
gested that he come in his roadster so that they might steal away 
for a few minutes to the lake with the willow trees on the shore, 
and watch the little ripples play on the white sand. 

Harwood Burton read this letter and tucked it hastily into his 
inside coat pocket. Later he took it out, read it again, crumpled 
it, then smoothed the pages—and replaced it in his pocket. He 
picked up the morning newspaper and tried to read the head- 
lines, but was not interested. 

Suddenly the whole world had gone out of focus. He was 
floating in some starry realm where the air was wine and only 
one fact remained—a letter. Far below—millions of miles away— 
a puppet show, Lilliputians, dim figures - 

There were his father and mother. Like toiling ants they came 
from an oblong on the map, Tennessee, and gathered farm lands 
in the Southwest. Dead now—that their only son might go to 
college. College, once so wonderful, now a little toy with moss- 
grown towers six inches high. Inside, a hall where great names 
were carved in stone—Shakespeare, Dante. And another dim 
figure, his own, Harwood Burton, bringing a message, Culture, 
back to his own people. Queer little people, toiling like 
ants, especially the men. Groups of fat women with puzzled 
brows, listening. Shakespeare. Covies (Continued on page 185) 
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@."'Ellen—I love her,” 
thought Burton. 
"11 tell her husband. 
She'll go through; 


she is no quitter.”’ 
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When this 
picture was 
taken I was on 


the old Chicago Record, 


OR years I have had a yearn. Now it will be gratified. 
Every man is entitled to his fling and it begins to look as if I 
can go ahead and satisfy my most lustful desire for personal 
publicity without being hissed. The Editor has given me a per- 
mit to take the pronoun “‘I”’ and play all over the place with it. I 
feel like the president of a sectarian college going out to supper 
with a Follies girl. Or the lady organizer of the Uplift League 
sneaking a nip from a hip flask. I welcome the unusual adven- 
ture, but I am shaking like a leaf. 

When Mr. Ray Long said, ‘“‘Go ahead and write something 
that has really happened to you yourself,’ I said, “Oh, Mr. 
Long, I couldn’t do ¢hat!”” but all the time I knew I would 
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QJohn T. McCutcheon illustrated my ‘‘column’”’ 
and we shared rooms together in Chicago. 


fall in the end—gladly, but with my hat pulled down 

over my eyes. 

If you think this is a lot of language about nothing, 
let me tell you of the training I received in the old 
school of newspaper work. For ten years I was em- 
ployed by the Chicago Record, a morning newspaper. 
It was a good paper and should not have been 
Munseyed out of eXistence. We who were loyal to 
it believed that it had some of the merits of Mr. 
Dana’s Sun, at that time bogey in journalism. 

In 1893 I was put in charge of a department called 
“Stories of the Streets and of the Town.” I was not 

exactly a columnist. They were generous and let me 

have two columns on the editorial page. The task 
meant from 1200 to 2000 words a day. If the pictures 
provided by John McCutcheon could be made to enlarge 
obligingly, I would cheat a little on the text. In the next 
column to me were the ‘Sharps and Flats” of Eugene Field. 
He wrote one full column every day with a fine steel-pointed 
pen. The type was nonpareil and his average was 2700 words! 
He never solicited or accepted contributions—wrote everything 
himself. He was known the world over, but did not sign his stuff. 
He never referred to himself except by an occasional playful use 
of the editorial ‘‘we.” He threw fire-crackers at the pompous ril- 
lionaires and noisy politicians, but he always hid back of the fence. 

I kept my two-column department going for seven years. 
Before I retired to the clover pasture and began to steal money 
by syndicating, I had published four books, all of the material 
having first appeared in the paper. I was somewhat known at the 
bookshops, but to the readers of the Record I was still an un- 
known speaking from the darkness. Never, by hint or suggestion, 
was it made known to our subscribers that behind the story de- 
partment there might be hiding a human being with thoughts and 
emotions worth recording. I peered through the camera for seven 
years and never stood in front of it once. The compositors work- 
ing on my hand-written gems never had to reach for an upper- 
case “I.” 

I can look back now and realize that if I had enjoyed the 
glorious privileges of an O. O. McIntyre, I might have brightened 
many a dull issue. If I had just rambled about the town, looking 
at things and people and permitting myself to become involved in 
the adventures which beckoned from every side, my contributions 
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I'm Going to Talk About Mysel 


might have been a vivid red instead of salmon pink. At that 
time Chicago was as raw as a turnip and as wild as a hawk. 
I did ramble and I did write. I wrote enough copy to fill an un- 
abridged dictionary, but never once did I put myself into a story. 

No newspaper man of that day ever dreamed of such a thing 
as a daily contributor featuring himself or confessing, in type, that 
there was such a person as himself. If a commentator or story- 
teller had been given the privilege of using the first person singular 
and had taken advantage of the situation, he would have been 
burned at the stake by his furious co-workers. Every reporter 
in America had it in for Richard Harding Davis because he had 
given up reporting and wore evening clothes and had become a 
luminous individual instead of a cog in a wheel. 

The laws of the Medes and the Persians were rubber-like in 
their pliability as compared with the traditions and precedents 
and unwritten rules of every newspaper shop. Judged by the 
standards of those good old Press Club days, Heywood Broun, 
Franklin P. Adams, Alexander Woolcott, Claire Briggs, Dick Little, 
Percy Hammond, Don Marquis, Grantland Rice, Eddie Guest, 
Sidney Smith, and all the other present-day stars of the gossipy 
column and the daily release and the comic strip would be listed 
as shameless self-advertisers. Male gold-diggers. Trying to put 
themselves ahead of their “‘sheets.’”” We were asphyxiated by a 
complex of proud modesty 

One of the first slaves to escape from the galleys and begin 
sailing his own boat was Arthur Brisbane. He had opinions and 
the artist’s trick of edging around until he found an entirely new 
angle from which to view the landscape. He had a vocabulary 
and the gift of combining force with what seemed to be the easiest 
kind of writing. So he became known by his real name and had 
money and was cordially envied and disliked. The bench- 
workers all felt that he should continue to be a hired hand in 
overalls and wear a mask. Of course a man never gets anywhere 
by accident, but the boys wouldn’t believe it. The years have 
vindicated Brisbane and today he continues to give sane and 
cheerful and entertaining advice to millions of readers. I 
apologize for having humphed at him. 

After I went off the salary list and began to free-lance, I wrote 
musical plays and comedies. Some of them, such as, ‘The 
Sultan of Sulu,” “The County Chairman,” “‘The College Widow,” 
“Father and the Boys,” ‘“The Fair Co-Ed” and “The Old Town,” 
played in so many theaters in different towns that time and again 
I found myself in front of a twenty-four-sheet stand from which 
my name rang out like a bell-buoy. The sight of those large 
black letters always horrified me. It seemed to me that the 
exploitation was being carried to an ex- 
treme and that I would be criticized. 

The suffering on the first night, when 
I had to appear before the curtain 
whether the play was going or already 
gone, was so acute that even now I 
sometimes wake up at night frozen with 
terror just from dreaming that I was 
once more trying to be a dramatist. 

When I got around to writing for the 
magazines the editors suggested that I 
cut loose and write some of my own ex- 
periences. It seemed to me that they 
were asking me to give a B. V. D. pa- 
rade. The old-time religion still had me 
in its clutches. 

I have been around the world once. 
I have made two separate journeys to 
China and Japan. I have been to 
Europe eight times, Egypt twice, the 
West Indies, including Panama and the 
fringe of South America, no less than 
six times, and of course my rambles at 
home have taken me into every state of 
the Union. My note-books are crowded 
and I have hundreds of photographs 
and I have had, probably, one million 
experiences worth telling about if they 
could be told without flub and spiced 
with “human interest.” And yet, I 
hever have put on paper, for publica- 
tion, one of my own personal narratives. 
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@The Eugene Field of ‘Sharps and Flats.”’ 
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Q John T. McCutcheon as he looked in those days. 





If I had to write of anything that happened while I was in foreign 
parts I always set up an imaginary third person dummy and 
stuffed it with straw. Still a reporter, observing the rules. 


Aw yet I have known, all these years, that the autobiography 
shelf was worth all the other departments of the library. Just as 
far back as I can remember I was learning to read Livingstone’s 
own story of the explorations in Africa. Also that other shame- 
less autobiography, possibly a little less truthful than some that 
have come along since, viz., “Robinson Crusoe.”” Every year or 
two I go back to Dana’s “Two Years 
before the Mast.” His book tells 
nothing except the deadly routine of a 
crew of cowed and untidy sailors, im- 
prisoned on a leaky ship, but it has a 
never-ending fascination because he 
tells his own story in his own way. 

Then there is Mark Twain’s ‘‘Life on 
the Mississippi.” As in “Roughing It” 
and “Innocents Abroad,” he had the 
courage to keep himself in the picture 
because he happened to be the most 
competent and the most understanding 
of any of the witnesses to the events re- 
lated. He is at his best when he tells of 
his cub pilot tribulations during those 
old raring, tearing days on the big river. 
The early book is ever so much better 
than the posthumous “Autobiography” 
because in the Mississippi book he talks 
about himself all of the time with 
shameless candor, while the so-called 
“Autobiography” is simply an exhibit 
of an old man’s fondness for the mem- 
bers of his family and a lot of nice people 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

I have come to the conclusion that if 
you are going to talk about yourself the 
thing to do is to stick to your subject. 
Be like Benvenuto Cellini or Andy 
Adams, who wrote ‘“‘The Log of a Cow- 
boy.” These (Continued on page 182) 
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ORT was surprised to find how easily he adjusted 
himself to his new status. He was a married man living apart 
from’ his wife. This was his social classification. Of Alice he 
thought little and only as of some one he had known rather well 
in a remote past but who had now passed out of his ken. Of 
Freida, however, he thought a great deal. 

The first time he saw her after the break was on a Saturday 
evening when he dined with the Westons and Helen had arranged 
to have Freida there. They spent half an hour alone together 
but the talk was mainly of the possibility of her going away to 
school the next winter. Mort assured her that this would be 
possible; she could go to any school she and her mother agreed 
upon. He had talked this over with Tom, and it had seemed the 
simplest way of getting Freida away from her mother without a 
row that could only affect the girl unhappily. 

Spencer, presumably, would be seeing Alice and if it could be 
done Freida must know nothing about the real cause of the 
separation. To fight the prospective suit for divorce would only 
give publicity to the truth about Alice and Spencer, and Mort was 
assailed by no desire for vengeance. He experienced no pang of 
jealousy; even the wound to his pride healed quickly. 

As he sat beside Freida in the Weston living-room it struck him 
that in the few weeks that had elapsed since he had last seen her 
she had changed, taken on a look of maturity that made her half 
a stranger. Suddenly she drew closer and took his hand. 

‘I’m so sorry, papa—about everything! It seems so strange 
that I have to see you this way . . .” 

He surmised that she thought he would probably want i. 
explain and justify himself, but he ignored the opening. “It’s 
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‘We must try to be just, Mort,” 


nice that I can see you!” he said, putting his arm about her. “It’s 
fine of Mrs. Weston to have us here.” 

The dinner went merrily, as it was young Helen’s birthday. 
After dinner Weston excused himself to read his newspaper, say- 
ing that he wasn’t making company of Mort. The children were 
playing on the lawn and Helen and Mort strolled about watching 
them. 

“T shall always be grateful for this,” said Mort. “You made it 
possible and easy for me; Freida and I got on splendidly. I really 
believe she cares a bit about me!”’ 

“Of course she does! Freida’s a dear child. I told Junior he 
could have a small dancing party here—small and early—next 
Saturday night. I thought it might help Freida just now to 
meet her young friends in such a way. She’s feeling this trouble 
of yours more than you know. She’s anxious to do the right 
thing—avoid showing partiality—be fair, both to you and her 
mother.” 

She had drawn on a long cloak before coming out and the effect 
of it was to add to her height as she idled along beside him 
over the smooth lawn, with the spring stars twinkling through 
the maples, and the. children joyously at play . .. King 
William was King James’s son . . . Youth! Faith! Hope! 
LOyels. 

Helen was telling him of her plans for changing the garden 
the next year, and his thoughts ran to his own little plot in 
Whitcomb Place that was his no longer . . . Helen asked his 
advice about certain shrubs she thought of utilizing for borders. 
She described her plans vividly, so that her garden rose before 
him out of the shadows. He envisaged her, on cool mornings and 
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said Helen. ‘‘We’ve had glimpses of happiness! 


through delaying twilights, sitting on the curved stone bench 
watching the fountain; hearing the splash and murmur of the 
water. With such a woman he could catch up the fragments of 
his life, piece them together; find renewed zest in new aims and 
aspirations; live in the kingdom of beautiful things. 

Weston had come out of the house and was chaffing the 
children from the veranda steps. As Helen and Mort moved 
toward him down the lawn he lighted a cigar, the flame flashing 
with a weird effect upon his heavy face. His appearance at the 
moment was like a warning and Mort hated himself for his re- 
sentment at the interruption. Joe Weston was Helen’s husband. 
Weston had been his friend in a critical hour; this was Weston’s 
house and his own presence here tonight was due to Weston’s 
generous kindness. It was base for him to covet Weston’s wife. 
He unconsciously quickened his step. To acknowledge even to 
himself that he loved Helen Weston made him equally guilty 
with Alice. 

Weston greeted them jovially; turned the talk, as they loitered 
about the grounds, upon business conditions while Helen walked 
silently between them 


“ 

QO, COURSE you'll have to go; but keep your dignity. It is 
Alice who has favors to ask. I’d let her show her hand.” 

This was Tom Bowen’s counsel after the attorney Alice had 
employed made formal overtures for a conference. The meeting 
Was appointed for the lawyer’s office at two o’clock on a Saturday 
afternoon to suit Mort’s convenience, as he was constantly 
out of town. He walked to the interview with rather less 


We know what love means!’’ 


emotion than if he were about to call on a bond prospect. 
He arrived at the office exactly on time, and the attorney 
ushered him into a book-lined room and discussed the weather 
and kindred matters with studied avoidance of the purpose of 
the call. 

Alice was late; but it was an old habit of hers to be late. 
attorney bowed her in and closed the door upon them. 

“Good afternoon, Mort.” 

“Good afternoon, Alice.” 

He waited for her to be seated and faced her across the book- 
littered table. 

“T’m sorry to be so late. I had a terrible time parking the car.” 

“The parking problem is getting harder all the time,” he agreed. 

He remembered the blue gabardine suit she wore; it was a pur- 
chase of the previous spring and she had had a row about it with 
the dealer; a question of the fit of the collar. But the hat was new 
and becoming. A very attractive little woman, he would have 
thought if he had noticed her on the street; no embarrassment; 
no marks of suffering. 

“There are two or three things I wanted to talk to you about, 
Mort. I hope we can talk sensibly about them.” 

“T certainly hope so. I want to help you all I can. We lived 
together a good while and it wouldn’t be quite decent to punish 
you for any wrong you’ve done me. I have no feeling of that kind. 
Perhaps it will simplify matters if I say that I’m meeting you 
today as Freida’s mother; the fact that you’ve been my wife 
really doesn’t enter into it.” 

To him there was a certain novelty in this way of looking at it. 
The indirect accusation, however, was too subtle for her to grasp 
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quickly. She moved uneasily in her chair and averted her eyes. 
“You’ve assumed things that are not true. But I suppose you 
will have to think them,” she said with an injured air. 

“T could prove my case; I could establish my rights as the in- 
jured party, but I have no intention of doing it. I’m perfectly 
willing that you should go ahead and get a divorce on any ground 
you please.” 

“Thank you, Mort,” she said, quite herself again. ‘‘About the 
check you sent me the first of the month—I want you to know 
that I’m keeping that for Freida—every cent of it. I wouldn’t 
take it for myself. I don’t want to leave the house and go into an 
apartment; that wouldn’t be fair to Freida. It might look 
strange to her friends.” 

“Of course. I’m leaving her in your hands with the expecta- 
tion that you will realize the responsibility—I hope you won’t 
fail me there.”’ 

“T appreciate that, Mort, and I’m glad you didn’t talk against 
me to her . 4 


4 was an almost imperceptible quaver in her voice. Some- 
thing passed between them—something that reached far back 
into the past as if the broken ends of a cord had touched, renew- 
ing a current of understanding and sympathy. She seemed 
amazingly young and helpless, with the helplessness of innocent 
childhood, as she sat with her hands clasped upon her purse. If 
he had walked round the table and uttered the smallest word of 
forgiveness . . . but the moment passed. And her next words 
stiffened his resolution to let her go through with it in any way 
she pleased. 

“But I suppose I could make the cause of my suit cruel treat- 
ment,” she said. ‘‘My lawyer says that would be the easiest.” 

“Oh, anything! It doesn’t make a particle of difference. The 
sooner it’s done the better. I’d like to have it understood that 
Freida and I are to meet—that she may even spend some time 
with me without having that made a matter of legal record. We 
must spare her that. I shan’t abuse the privilege.” 

“Ves; that’s perfectly all right, Mort. And about her going 
away to school in the fall——”’ 

“T’m heartily for it,” he said quickly. ‘When the time comes 
I’ll take her East to school if it shouldn’t be convenient for you 
to go. Or you might take her and I'll go later. These matters can 
be arranged through Freida. She’s no longer a baby and I think 
she will feel this whole thing less if we trust: to her.” 

“Well, I guess that’s all,’’ she said. Her instant of contrition, 
or fear for the future, or whatever it may have been, had passed. 

It occurred to him that she would probably want to discuss 
the case with her attorney before she left and he rose and picked 
up his hat. “If there’s nothing further——” he remarked 
deferentially. : 

“No; I believe that’s all,’’ she said with a quick little smile. 
“Thank you so much for coming, Mort!” 

“Oh, no trouble at all!” he replied, imitating her slightly 
flippant intonation. 

When the sherifi’s process was served on him the following 
week he studied it with some curiosity. He was summoned to 
defend himself in an action for divorce brought by Alice T. 
Crane. Alice T. Crane vs. Morton Crane. Cause No. 164321, 
Room 2, Marion Superior Court. 

He carried the writ to the lawyer Tom had retained for him and 
in due course perused Alice’s bill of complaint. Cruel and in- 
human treatment. The words had a queer look. Cruelty, the 
attorney explained, was susceptible of broad interpretation. He 
had conferred with Mrs. Crane’s counsel, and she would give only 
such testimony as was necessary to convince the trial judge that 
she had verily suffered mental anguish through the cruelty of the 
defendant. Mort grinned his appreciation of the fine discretion 
and tolerance of the law. It was possible under the laws of his 
state for almost anyone to be freed from the bonds of matrimony 
much as one might drop a penny in the slot and draw out a stick 
of chewing gum. 

The case couldn’t be heard until the September term of court 
and in preoccupation with his work Mort gave little thought to it. 
Freida he saw frequently at Tom’s, whose place on the river be- 
came the familiar playground of the young Westons as the sum- 
mer advanced. In July Mort took Freida for a trip into Cenada 
and came down through Connecticut to look at the school that 
had been chosen for her. 

This was the happiest of excursions. Mort hadn’t been in New 
York in years and they spent three days in strenuous sightseeing. 
He noticed that Freida wrote to her mother frequently and re- 
ceived several letters in reply, but he asked no questions and 


Freida volunteered nothing. The Westons were mentioned 
frequently—Freida and Junior exchanged telegrams cop. 
stantly—and Mort thought of Helen far oftener than was 
comfortable. 

Mort made a point of being in town the day the case was tried 
His attorney advised him by telephone that the decree was 
granted; there had been no trouble about it; it had followed the 
usual routine. No demand was made for alimony and a division 
of the daughter’s time between her parents, and provision for her 
support was to be arranged by the parties and did not figure in 
the decree. 

He was a freeman. Having heard the lawyer’s succinct report 
of the termination of the case, Mort took his hat and went out 
into the warm sunshine of the September afternoon. 

He set off at the quick pace of a man bound upon a definite 
errand and anxious to be through with it. He crossed the jobbing 
district into the industrial area, remembering that he must have 
traversed these same streets the day fate carried him to Garfield 
and his meeting with Helen Weston. Strange, the way a man’s 
life was taken out of his hands! 

A brass tablet proclaiming the Howard Spencer Press arrested 
him . . . He wished to see Mr. Spencer, he informed the young 
woman who presided at the outer office. Mr. Spencer, she 
thought, was engaged at the moment. Mort replied that he was 
an old friend and would go on back to Spencer’s office. 

Spencer was sitting on a corner of his desk, his back to the door, 
holding the telephone receiver to his ear. 

“Yes. All right; that’s fine! See yousoon . .. Yes. Take 
good care of yourself . Oh! I knew it would be all right!” 

The receiver banged upon the hook. Spencer struck his hands 
together viciously, muttered something under his breath, then 
looked over his shoulder to find Mort at the threshold. 

“Pardon me!” said Mort instantly. 

Spencer slipped from the desk and took a step backward; 
steadied himself by grasping his chair. 

“Pardon me!” Mort repeated, stepped inside and closed the 
door. 

“This is a private office!’ Spencer exclaimed hotly. 

“Tt’s more private with the door closed,”’ said Mort calmly. 
“Tt will take only a minute or two to say what’s in my mind.” 

“Oh, all right!’’ Spencer retorted impatiently. 

“Alice has her divorce. Unless I’m mistaken you were just 
hearing the good news when I reached the door.” 

“Ah! Eavesdropping, were you! You are quite right! Mrs. 
Crane called me to say she had won her case.” 

“Yes; she won it. Or rather, she partly wonit. There is some- 
thing necessary besides the court’s decree to make the victory 
complete.” 

Spencer’s face twitched but he did not lose his attitude of 
defiance. The man before him was not the Mort Crane who had 
once been his business associate. The Mort he had known had 
never manifested this assured, relentless air. His eyes were not 
the eyes of the dreamer who had frittered away so much time in 
exasperating efforts to exact from type and ink their full artistic 
expression. Very different eyes, with a direct pit less gaze not 
easy tomeet. Mort’s deliberation was ominous; something must 
be done to dispose of him quickly. 

“Look here!’ Spencer blustered. 
mail me——”’ 

“No. Really not. You are a high-minded gentleman—a man 
of strict honor. How could I ever think of blackmailing you! 
But—listen to me carefully!’ Mort slapped the edge of the desk 
with his gloves. “I’ve come to remind you—to remind you—that 
it is your duty as a gentleman to marry Alice Crane. It’s not the 
decent thing, Mr. Spencer, to use a woman as you’ve used her and 
then drop her. She’s undoubtedly in love with you. But—and 
this is the point that brings me here—she is also the mother of my 
daughter. For that reason alone I’m here. I think you under- 
stand me. I believe that is all.” 

In the corridor outside Mort paused, sniffing the familiar 
scents of the printer’s craft and distinguishing, amid the sub- 
dued jarrings at the rear, the peculiar clatter of a certain press 
he remembered in the old place. 


“Tf you’ve come to black- 


CHAPTER x x1ITT 


ge evening before Freida left for school Mort had her for 
dinner at the Sycamore to bid her good-by. It was a real relief 
that she was going away—going away from Alice. It had never 
seemed possible that a day would come when he would be grateful 
for an excuse for sending Freida away from her mother. Mort 
had sent Alice a check to cover the cost of Freida’s school outfit, 
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G,''I’m so sorry, papa—about everything!’’ Freida should not know, 
Mort decided, about the real cause of his separation from her mother. 


in addition to paying the tuition and board bill for the half-year, 
and Alice had responded with a gracious little note of thanks. 

Freida, happily looking forward to the winter’s adventures in a 
new environment, was in the gayest spirits. Mort was enormously 
proud of her. Several other Indianapolis girls were entering the 
school chosen for Freida, and as Mrs. Ferguson was taking her 
own daughter, Mort decided that it wasn’t necessary for him to 
go. Alice, so Freida reported, preferred to wait until the Thanks- 
giving recess and visit her then. 


At the station the next evening Alice was satisfied that she had 
spent Mort’s generous check to the best possible advantage. 
Freida’s traveling dress and fall coat and hat were a shade smarter 
than those worn by the other girls. And there was no question but 
that Freida was the comeliest member of the party. When she 
passed through the gates and vanished up the stairway to the 
train a lump came into Alice’s throat. For a poignant moment 
the world seemed to have gone away and left her alone. She had 
driven down in a taxi and the other (Continued on page 194) 
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AN, having been duly appointed Lord and Master 
of all Creation, first killed those among his dumb neighbors who 
did not seem to fit in with his own scheme of things and then 
used the survivors as subjects for those playful proverbs which 
he invented from time to time to show the superior qualities 
of his mind. 

Curiously enough, those who served him most loyally were the 
worst sufferers. Pick up any handbook of maxims, proverbs and 
phrases, and you will be astonished at the terrible things our 
ancestors have said about the dog and the horse and the cat 
and the other household animals. Robert Christy’s little 
compilation cites 209 separate and individual insults directed 
at canis familiaris, from “A bad dog never sees the wolf’ to 
“Yelping curs may an- 
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subject. I shall borrow only one familiar say- 
ing from our plentiful barnyard imagery, and 
upon that I shall base my further remarks. It 
is a well-known proverb and it reads: “You 
may lead a horse to water, but you cannot 
make him drink.” 

Right here let me tell you a secret. 

Many years ago I knew a man who under- 
stood the language of the animals. Of course 
we modern people take it for granted that 
animals do not speak. Our ancestors, who 
lived in darkness, possessed a vast literature 
devoted exclusively to the bright sayings of 
foxes and cats and storks and whales and 

walruses. Today such conversations are con- 

temptuously classified as ‘‘fairy stories,” and 

anyone who continues to believe in them after 
he has got his first pair of long pants is a 
poor little simpleton who will grow up to be a 
poet or a hack-writer of advertising copy. 

All the same, my friend—and he was a man of 
deep learning—had devoted fifty years of his life 
to that silent language which is in common use in 
our stables and kennels. He rarely mentioned it to 
anyone from fear of being laughed at. But he gave me 
his confidence, and he told me something very interesting. 

As soon as he had learned enough horse talk to know what 
Dude and Epinard and Diamond and Man of War and Mad 
Hatter were talking about, he hid himself behind the oat bin 
when the Academy of the Equine Vernacular was holding a ses- 
sion. The subject under discussion was the “Revised Book of 
Pony Proverbs.” And the first item upon the program, adopted 
by unanimous whinny- 
ing, was as_ follows: 
“You can lead a man 
to an idea, but you 
cannot make him 
think.” 

I have often thought 
of this when I contem- 
plate the strange, gla- 
cier-like spiritual and 
intellectual movement 
which we sometimes 
call “progress.” This 
is a practical age. The 
theoretical aspects of 
the case therefore would 
not interest the aver- 











ger mastiffs at last.” 
Then turn to the let- 
ter H, to “horse,” and 
you will find not less 
than 108 pleasant little 
items which reflect up- 
on the character of this 
most trusted and ami- 
able quadruped, who 
has fought in a thou- 
sand warsand never yet 
has asked for a bonus. 
Right here I might 
indulge in a pretty 
little sermon upon the 














Virtue of Gratitude, 
but the essay today 
is on “Education” 
and I must stick to my 
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G,"'The proverb about a horse and 
water applies to education.’ 


age reader. But I can 
make my point clear by 
a short reference to 
certain inventions of 
the last hundred years. 

In the olden days, man crossed the ocean in sailing vessels. 
The passenger cabins on such craft were aft. That was the 
logical place for them to be. For three thousand years, the 
captain and his guests therefore shared the poop deck and left 
the rest of the ship to cargo and crew. 

Then came the steamer. Did the passengers flee from the 
noise and the discomfort of the propeller and move forward? 
By no means. They had always been aft and they remained aft. 
They rolled and they pitched and they were horribly seasick 
until finally, after fifty or sixty years of suffering, a bright young 
genius shifted the cabins to mid-deck and gave us our modern 
ocean liner. 

Here is another example. For umtedee centuries people had 
traveled in stage-coaches. Came Puffing Billy and his glorious 


@. The passengers insisted on being as 
uncomfortable as in the old days. 
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pinion of School-Teachers 


by the Author 


crown of smoke. Did eager multitudes rush 
to the cozy little compartments of the new 
iron vehicle? I should say not! Whosoever 
could afford it kept himself aloof from this 
new and vulgar invention. And the gentry 
proudly continued to ride in the old stage- 
coaches. The horses, however, were dis- 
carded. The stage-coaches were hoisted on 
flat cars, and these were attached to the end 
of the train. In this way did My Lord and 
My Lady continue to travel until a few 
fatal accidents forced them to give up a 
habit which had become part of their very 
souls. 

That happened almost a hundred years 
ago. But when most of us were young, a 


few curious people with a knack for mechanics began to fool 
around with little individual locomotives which they called 
automobiles. An auto of course had nothing in common with an 








I do not want to be too severe upon my 
own profession, but when I think back to 
this strange procession of dog-trotting 
horses and horse-galloping poodles, I am 
invariably reminded of modern  school- 
masters trying to keep up with the progress 
of the times. 

As history deals with human equations, 
it is impossible to draw hard and fast rules, 
but generally speaking I would say that 
popular education is from one to two 








ite. hundred years behind the times. And the 





QI can still feel sorry for the schools and colleges which are supposed to 
Greek kids dragged to school. be the leaders of thought and progress are 
really the camp-followers of civilization and 
follow so far in the rear that they often lose 
all contact with the main body of the citizens’ army. 
The day the schoolmasters learn the truth of this statement 
will be a happy day indeed. 


ordinary horse and buggv. 
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They had always traveled in 
stage-coaches. So they still did. 





But the human race was accustomed 


to the sight of a cart 
pulled by ahorse. Asa 
result, the first flivvers 
were strange, nonde- 
script horseless  car- 
riages and it took al- 
most a dozen years 
before respectable Liz- 
zie had the courage to 
be something more than 
an imitation victoria 
or tally-ho. 

The list would be 
endless. For what is 
true in the field of con- 
crete and material 
things is equally true 
in the delectable realm 
where intellect and 
reason are supposed to 
hold sway. 

When I was young 


But here I must interrupt myself. I know very well that many 


serious men and women 
are working like bea- 
vers to make an end to 
an almost intolerable 
condition. They need 
not write me angry let- 
ters, for I am whole- 
heartedly on their side. 
But their number is 
infinitesimally small 
compared to the hordes 
of our professional ped- 
agogs. 

A pedagog, as many 
of my readers may re- 
member, was originally 
the slave who in the 
Greek cities took the 
little boys from their 
houses toschool and saw 
to it that they did not 
play hookey or get bit- 

















QI lived in Holland—and 


most of the time I walked. 





I lived in a town called The Hague, 2nd every day when the 
weather was fine I went to the near-by seashore. 
time I walked, but whenever I had three cents, I took the street- 
car. It was a horse-car pulled by two old nags, and it was always 
filled with pensioned government officials who had come to the 
royal residence to vegetate and die in a peace that almost passed 


human understanding. These human fossils 
all kept dogs. Why they kept dogs I do 
not know, but they kept dogs, a strangely 
assorted collection of curs with a preponder- 
ance of pugs—if anyone remembers those 
wheezy little monsters. The dogs, of course, 
were not allowed in the car. They had to run 
behind. This they did, but most unwillingly 
and with every evidence of bitter hatred. 

Eventually, of course, the dogs and the 
cars would reach their destination. But by 
the time the poor beasts had sniffed around 
sufficiently to locate their own masters, the 
sun was setting and the chill winds from the 
west were driving the old pensioners home- 
ward, 

Then the pilgrimage began all over again, 
and in this way the critters spent most of 
their lives running after something with 
which they were destined never to catch up. 


ten by the wild dogs. Whenever I use the word I have a vision of 
strings of little Athenian kids being dragged by some husky 
Nubian to Mrs. Xantippe’s kindergarten. I can even hear them 
howl and at this distance of twenty-five hundred years I can still 

feel sorry for them. 
It is true we have changed a great many things. A modern 
school, even compared to the institutions 


Most of the 





of my own youth—and I am not so terribly 
old—is a veritable paradise. But the prob- 
lem of educating the multitudes is as far 
removed from a solution as it was thirty 
centuries ago, and today it represents 
vested interests of such power and magni- 
tude that it is practically impossible to 
bring about a change. 

Of course the ancients and the people of 
the Middle Ages had one great advantage 
over us. Until a comparatively short time 
ago the home was the true center of all 
civilization. Today the home, in the old 
meaning of the word, is practically gone. 
It continues to function in some remote 











parts of the old world. But our modern 
machine-made age has no longer any need 
of an institution which is economically 
unprofitable. The (Continued on page 182) 
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From an airplane, the Wool- 
worth Tower is a mole-hill. 
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"04, Berney,’’ said Max, 
most casually, ‘‘this is Mass ~~ 
Seidel, my new stenographer.’? 


ASNOW, of Rasnow & Son (furs), sat back in his chair 
with his hands clasped upon his stomach, and over the rim of his 
glasses gazed alternately at one or the other of the two young men 
who sat before him. 

“It’s ten years since I’ve been working for you,” said Max 
Shapiro. 

“Eleven for me,” said Berney Feldman. 

“Yes, Mr. Rasnow, ten and eleven vears,’’ Max went on. 
“And we grew up with the business and helped you make a big 
success of it. Now it’s all right for you to take your son Albert 
into partnership. Yes, sir. We got no kick coming about that 
because it’s only natural. But Berney and I talked it over and we 
thought we had some kind of recognition coming to us. We ain’t 
asking to be made equal partners in the business, but we ought to 
be some kind of members of the firm.” 

There was an air of infinite patience in Rasnow’s attitude. 
He listened in silence to every word the two young men 
uttered. 
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\ Then, glancing again from one to the other, 
“It’s too early,” said he. ‘You got to wait yet 
awhile. Young men is too impatient these days, 
When I was a young man——”’ ‘ 
“You used to play with a dodo,” interrupted 
Max, rising. ‘Come on, Berney. I guess we 
don’t get no justice in this joint.” 
There was just the faintest trace of a smile upon 
Rasnow’s face, but as the young men walked 


j out of his office, he did not even change his 


attitude. 

“Now I'll tell you,” said Max. “You got a 
couple of thousand dollars and I got a couple of 
thousand dollars. We’ll go over to the bank and 


i — — ed see old man Gallagher, and if he comes across 
aay with three thousand on a demand note, we can 
| start right in. Inside a year we'll put Shapiro 

- } and Feldman on the map and make old Rasnow 


: look sick.” 

“Where d’ye get that Shapiro and Feldman?” 
demanded Berney. ‘How d’ye know it ain't 
going to be Feldman and Shapiro? Are you just 
a natural born senior partner or are you putting 
in more money than I am?” 

“There you go,” exclaimed Max. “Starting 
right in with a row. Let’s settle that business 
here and now. I'll toss up a penny and whoever 
wins is the senior partner.” 

Berney assented to this proposition as the 
only solution and lost the toss. 

“T hope you're satisfied now,” 
said Max. “Let’s go and see 
Gallagher.” 

Mr. Gallagher sat just as you 
would expect a bank president to 
sit. He leaned far back in his 
¢ swivel-chair and pressed his finger- 
tips together directly before his 
face. This attitude always seems 
to give a bank president some 
kind of an advantage. 

“Hm!”’ he said, after the young 
men had explained the proposition 
to him. ‘Three thousand dollars 
on a demand note. And you have no security to 
offer. Hm! This is a rather unusual request and 
I shall have to take it up with some of our direc- 
tors. Will you excuse me a moment?” 

“Tt’s cold,” said Berney, when they were alone. 

“Tt looks like it,” said Max. “I don’t like them 
banker faces. They look like they didn’t have 
a heart.” 

; When Mr. Gallagher returned a few minutes 
later, he was smiling quite genially. 

“Why, certainly, boys,” he said. “‘We’ll be glad to make you 
the loan.” 

Max and Berney stared at each other. 

“Pinch me!” said Berney. ‘Maybe I ain’t awake.” 

Thus came.the firm of Shapiro & Feldman into being. Max, 
having the better head for figures, took charge of the office work 
and the correspondence while Berney looked after the sales de- 
partment and the workshop. 

New business has hard sledding. People take readily to a new 
dance or a new drink or a new style of clothing, but they seem 
reluctant to do business with new firms. Both Max and Berney 
soon realized that they had never properly appreciated the 
Gibraltar-like prestige of their former employer. 
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Stenographer 


PRESSING 


Forrest C. Crooks 


Then along came Bella Seidel. ‘‘A girl who used to go to our 
business college,” she explained to Max, “said you didn’t have 
a stenographer. SoI thought I would apply. I can refer you to 
the principal of our school.” 

Max buttoned his vest, straightened his tie and quickly ran his 
hand over the top of his head. 

As he gazed into the limpid eyes of Miss Seidel, he realized 
that success in the fur business was impossible without the assis- 
tance of a stenographer. 

“What salary would you be asking?” was his only question. 
And, half an hour later, Berney Feldman, entering the office with 
a new list of prices, found his partner 
dictating to a wonderful creature in a 
rose-colored dress, with the most amaz- 
ing eyes and the most beautiful blue- 
black fluffy hair he had ever seen. 

“Oh, Berney,” said Max, in the most 
casual tone he could assume, “‘this is 
Miss Seidel, my new stenographer. 
Mr. Feldman is my partner. She’s 
going to get twenty-two dollars a week.” 


= shook hands with the girl. 
He held her hand for a long time. 

“AILT got to say, lady,” he remarked, 
“is that for a stenographer you got 
eyes that belong in the movies. You’d 
make a dandy model for furs. Id 
like to see you in our new twenty-eight 
model coat.” 

“Miss Seidel,” said his partner coldly, 
“is engaged as a stenographer and not 
asa model.” ~ 

“Oh, is that so!’”’ exclaimed Berney sarcastically. ‘Well, I 
don’t believe in wasting a good opportunity. Ifa customer comes 
in, I bet he’d give us an order if he could see that number twenty- 
eight model on this little peach.” 

Max rose from his chair and walked toward the door. 

“Excuse me a minute, Miss Seidel,” he said. ‘I want to have 
a taik with my partner.” Both partners made sure that the door 
of the private office was carefully shut behind them. + 

“Where d’ye get that movies stuff?” demanded Max. “What 
d’ye want to tell her about her eyes? Are you meshugeh?” 

“What I’d like to know,” retorted Berney, “is where you get 
that ‘my stenographer’ business? Are you paying her wages out 
of your own pocket? Why didn’t I get consulted about it?” 

“How could I?” asked Max. “She just blew in and she was 
too good to let go. You don’t get good ones for twenty-two 
dollars a week any more and we got to write to the whole trade, 
don’t we?” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Berney. ‘When it’s a soft job, it’s 
always ‘we.’ But when it comes to slaving all day in the work- 
shop and the salesroom, I notice it’s always me what’s the goat.” 

Berney advertised in the newspapers for a model, and out of 
twenty applicants selected the most attractive one. Max care- 
fully inspected his selection—and grinned. 

It was a great philosopher who proclaimed that the best cure 
for unrequited affection is another girl, but unfortunately it is 
a cure which does not always work. Bella Seidel appealed to 
Berney, and fgr the moment he could find no one to take her 
place. And for this same moment his peace of mind was greatly 
disturbed by beholding the growing intimacy between his partner 
and the stenographer. 

“Now I want to tell you something, Max,” said Berney. 

It ain’t good business for you to take that stenographer out to 
lunch. It don’t look kosher. We’re just starting in business, and 













@,'‘For a stenographer,’’ 
remarked his partner, 
‘you got eyes that belong 

Jou got ey 


in the movies.”’ 


we can’t afford any kind of bum gossip. As long as she’s just 
working in the office, I don’t butt in. But when it comes to 
taking her out to lunch three days hand running, I think I ought 
to got something to say about it. It ain’t good for the firm.” 

“Tell me when you're finished,” said Max. 

“T said all what I got to say,” replied Berney. 

“All right,” said Max. ‘‘And all what I got to say is that I 
don’t care a damn about anything what you got to say as far as 
my lunch is concerned. I eat when I like, where I like and with 
who I like. And put that in your hat and smoke it.” 

So that there was nothing for Berney to do but to look on and 
see his partner alone in the private office with the attractive 
stenographer all morning and all afternoon and see him leave the 
place during the luncheon hour and take her with him. O 
Jealousy! How many blunders are committed in thy name! 

For it lasted just about a month. And then Berney observed, 
first, that his partner devoted less time to dictating letters and 
more time to asking questions about the stock, and second that 
the stenographer went out at the luncheon hour by herself. 
Berney’s temper promptly improved and he became very cheerful. 
One day he walked into the private office. 
lil 
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“Say, young lady,” he cried jovially, “how about coming out 
and having a bite to eat with the junior partner? You don’t 
mind, Max, do you? I ain’t never had the pleasure of taking the 
little girlie out to lunch.” 

“For all what I care,” answered Max, without turning his head, 
“vou can do just what you darn please.” 

But Miss Seidel only laughed. 

“Of course,’ explained Berney later, “I wouldn’t say a word 
against my partner. He’s the regular salt of the earth—the finest 
feller what ever handled min or kolinsky. But when it comes to 
a wonderful girl like you, partnership ain’t in it, and I don’t mind 
telling you I was awfully sore to see you go out to lunch with him 
every day and never go out with me.” 

‘‘Aren’t men the jealous things!” exclaimed Miss Seidel. 

“Can you blame them?” asked Berney. ‘‘You just got to look 
into the looking-glass and then you should understand that any 
man would be jealous if you went out with another man.” 

“Qh, ain’t you the jollier!” said Miss Seidel. “You're worse 
than Max.” 

Berney’s s mouth opened wide, and he gazed at her speechless. 

“Max, hey?” he said. “I didn’t know you got so chummy with 
him. I suppose he called you by your first name, too.”’ 

“Sure he did,” replied the girl. “I like him very much and I 
want all my friends to call me Bella.” 

“You ain’t by any means engaged to him, are you?” asked 
Berney suspiciously. 

The girl laughed and powdered her nose. “Don’t be silly,’ 
she said. ‘Max is a perfect dear, and we’re the best of friends.” 

“That being the case,” said Berney, greatly relieved, ‘‘I hope 
you won't mind if I call you Bella, too.” 

“Not the slightest, Berney,” she replied. ‘But I would like 
some ice-cream.” 


? 


, one month passed, and during this month Berney laid 
violent siege to the heart of the stenographer. It gave him great 
pleasure to observe that his partner never spoke to her except 
upon matters of business. 

Berney took her out to luncheon three or four times a week 
for amonth. And finally he asked her if she would marry him. 

“Don’t be absurd, Berney ” she said. “I like you very much. 
You’re just as nice as Max. But I couldn’t possibly marry you.” 

“Have you got any good reason?” asked Berney. 

“Sure I have,” said she. “I don’t want to.” 

For several moments Berney made little pills out of the bread 
crumbs on the table. 

“Well, I guess I can take my medicine,” said Berney, with a 
light laugh. ‘‘But I’ll tell you something, Bella. You and I are 
good pals, anyway. And if you want to do me a good turn and 
make me feel better after I get thrown down like this, tell me the 
truth. Did you turn down Max, too?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t ask me,” said Bella. 

“T got to, girlie,” responded Berney. ‘If I knew for sure that 
Max and me are in the same boat, I’d feel a lot better. I wouldn’t 
worry so much.” 

The girl laughed. ‘Then I’ll tell you this much, Berney,” 
said she. ‘You haven’t anything to worry about.”’ 

And she powdered her nose. 

But what of the fur business? A new business requires be- 
tween twenty-six and thirty hours’ concentration each day to 
make it successful. It is a cruel and jealous master and refuses 
to share a man’s heart and mind with even the prettiest stenogra- 
pher. Moe Spillwitz, their only salesman, returned from his 
trip, disappointed and disgusted. 

“If you fellows was attending to business,” he said, “you 
would have answered my letters and telegrams prompter. Albert 
Rasnow is out on the road for his father’s firm and everywhere 
I ran into him, he got the orders. Because why? Because his 
firm pays attention to business and is up-to-date. I don’t know 
what you fellows was doing while I was away, but I’ll bet you 
wasn’t attending to business.” 

“Oh, you don’t say!’ exclaimed Max. “I didn’t know that 
we was paying you for your opinions. I thought we was paying 
you to sell goods.” 

“Then why didn’t you give me some decent goods to sell?” 

“What’s the use of chewing the rag?” interrupted Berney. 
“He wants to quit. No use having a long conversation about it.” 

At the end of that same week and while the partners were still 
discussing ways and means of improving their business, the 
blow fell. 

When they returned from luncheon they were greeted by a 
young lady with horn-rimmed spectacles and a sallow complexion. 


A Peach ot a Stenographer 


“T’m from the business college,” she explained. “Miss Seide] 
said she was suddenly called away because she’s gonna be 
married, and she wanted some one to take her place.”’ 

“Oh, she did, did she!’’ exclaimed Max. ‘Who is she — to 
marry?” 

“T don’t know,” said the girl. ‘She didn’t tell me.’ 

“Ain’t that the dirtiest trick you ever heard?” said Berney, 
“After the way we treated her, too. Did anybody telephone 
while we was out? What’s your name?” 

“My name is Miss Lilienthal,” replied the girl. “Oh, yes, a 
Mr. Gallagher telephoned and said you both had better come 
over to the bank before three o'clock.” 

The partners stared at each other. ‘“Let’s go,” said Max. 


“ 

L. EXTREMELY sorry, boys,” said Mr. Gallagher, “but we 
shall have to call that loan tomorrow. I hope it will not in- 
convenience you to pay it.” 

Max Shapiro moistened his lips. 

“Mr. Gallagher,” he said, “this is awfully sudden, and the 
only chance my partner and I had to talk it over was while we was 
on our way here. Things ain’t been going so good with us 
lately, especially collections. And all we can say is if you call 
that loan tomorrow, you'll be in the fur business.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Mr. Gallagher, “but I have no 
alternative except to call the loan.” 

As they returned to the store neither spoke for a long time. 
Then—“T guess the jig is up,” said Max. 

“Tt don’t take no college professor to make that guess,” said 
Berney. “The only thing what gives me a grouch is that we got 
to go back to old Rasnow and ask for a job.” 

But Berney was wrong. There was no need of going to old 
Rasnow. Because when they reached their office they found 
that old Rasnow had come to them. He was rubbing his hand 
over the top of a table in the showroom and shaking his head. 

“Ts! Ts! Ts! Solid mahogany!” he exclaimed. “When I 
started in business I was satisfied with cheap furniture. You 
two boys is altogether too impatient.” 

“Well, it’s our furniture,’ said Max, “‘so there ain’t no need 
of your feeling bad.” 

“Your furniture?” said Rasnow, peering over the rim of his 
glasses. “If you can hand over the three thousand dollars what 
I advanced you, I would say it’s your furniture. But until then 
I think I got a perfect right to feel bad about it.” 

And now there was no mistaking the humorous twinkle in his 
eyes. The two partners were dumfounded. 

“What you advanced, did you say?” asked Max. 

“Them was my very words,” said Rasnow. “You don’t think 
a smart man like Mr. Gallagher would lend you three thousand 
dollars without no security, do you? You should have better 
business sense. But I told him I had great confidence in you 
boys, and I liked you, and he could go ahead and I would send 
him a check for the money.” 

Max sank into a chair and stared at Rasnow with open mouth. 
Berney walked to a window and looked out. Rasnow gazed from 
one to the other, with evident enjoyment of the situation. 

“‘Now come, boys,” he said in a brisker voice, ‘‘I can’t stay 
here all day. I like you boys and I want you to work for me. 
So let’s sit down and have a real business talk.” 

It was a thoroughly satisfactory talk. For some reason of his 
own, Rasnow desired to keep the firm of Shapiro & Feldman 
going but he wanted to control and manage it himself. 

“Albert is coming on fine in the business,” he explained. ‘‘/\s 
soon as he comes back J’ll put him in charge of the old business 
and I'll straighten out your affairs for you. Then I can divide muy 
time between both. You'll get the same salary you was getting 
before and you'll have a share in the business. But the man v ho 
is going to fix the share is me.” 

“When is Albert coming back?’ asked Max. 

“In a couple of weeks,” answered the old man. “He got 
married this morning and went off on a honeymoon.” 
Berney and Max exchanged a quick glance. 

marry?” they asked in the same breath. 

“A Miss Seidel,” replied Rasnow, and the twinkle came back 
to his eyes. ‘‘Miss Bella Seidel. Could you, by any chance, know 
her?” 

“T guess, Mr. Rasnow,” said Max, ‘“‘you got us sized up fora 
couple of suckers.” 

A broad good-natured smile overspread the old man’s face. 
“No, boys,” he said kindly, “it ain’t as bad as that. Only you're 
young and impatient and you don’t have the proper kind of 
respect for an older man. I never played with a dodo in my life.” 
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Everybody needs soup! 


Do you really know what soup is and does? 
It’s more than a delicious and attractive food. 
It keeps your appetite keen and active. It 
helps you enjoy your whole meal. It’s 
splendid for your digestion. 


Blended in every spoonful of Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup are fifteen different vegetables, 
the rich beef broth that is so invigorating, the 
cereals that are so substantial, the fresh herbs 
and seasoning that mean so much to the taste. 

















So good for everybody—children especially! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


See this beaming, blushing bride 

With happy face and looks of pride. 
She’s certain, too, her future’s bright— 
She’ll serve him Campbell’s every night! 





vo CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY ¥° 
CAMDEN, N.J., US . 


Cambtled. S OUPS 








LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPER 
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The Power of the Press by Irvin SY Cobb (Continued from page 37) 


story; one was all I needed. To see him come 
in, so pitiable, so crushed, so—so like something 
that needed sunshine and laughter and wasn’t 
getting it! And then to see how he unfolded, 
how he came out and blossomed, just absolutely 
blossomed, when I set to work to win him. Why 
he almost flung himself into my arms. And the 
way he clung there! And wouldn’t let go for ever 
so long! Hal, I don’t believe there’s a greater 
single tragedy in all this world than a child 
that’s starving for affection and yet never has 
any. And that’s the tragedy of this child— 
just literally starving, the poor little thing! 

“Oh, Hal, he’s such a bonny sweet little 
fellow—handsome and well-formed, with great 
big blue-gray eyes and fine hair and good clear 
skin. There must be awfully good blood in 
him, one side or the other. Somebody has 
passed on a real soul to that child. 

‘And, Hal, when he told me about the 
pretty lady, as he called her, and when he said 
to me with his head pressed so close up against 
me here’”’—she put her hand to her bosom— 
“that the way I hugged him made him think 
of how she used to hug him, well, that’s when 
I just began to go all to pieces. And then he 
looked up at me and he saw that I was crying 
and he said to me, “That’s the way the pretty 
lady used to cry over me’; and then was when 
my heart really broke for him. That memory 
of that woman, whoever she was—and I can 
guess who she was and so can you—seems to 
be the one outstanding thing, the one great 
beautiful memory of his baby days that he’s 
kept all this time out here in this town. I 
suppose that God meant that he should. 
Don’t you, Hal? They’ve had him for four 
years, these people have,” she went on, not 
waiting for his answer, ‘but that memory is 
one precious thing anyhow that they haven’t 
been able to crush out of him.” 

All at once she burst out: ‘Oh, these people 
with a sense of duty! Why is it that so often 
those who have such a strong sense of duty 
haven’t got any heart to go along with it? 
There’s a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. And it’s a good thing, too—it 
stops people from mistreating children, from 
mistreating their bodies anyhow. If only 
there was some way to keep men and women 
from being cruel to the spirits of children! If 
only there was some way to make them under- 
stand what it is a child wants and craves and 
needs and has to have! If only they had ap- 
preciation along with their sense of responsi- 
bility! If only they had love. That’s what 
they lack, it’s love!” 

“T got you, Steve!”’ her husband said. His 
tone was not a bantering one, if his words were, 
and he squeezed her arm hard. ‘‘But you were 
telling me about what this youngster remem- 
bered?” 

“T got it out of him by degrees. I didn’t 
want him to know I was pumping him. 
Children are cannier sometimes than you’d 
suspect them of being. But there wasn’t 
much he could tell me. He had a perfectly 
clear image in his own mind of his precious 
pretty lady, that was plain enough. But he 
hadn’t the words to describe her with. All he 
could say was that she was awful pretty and 
awful sweet and that she used to come to see 
him nearly every day in that place that he was 
being kept in and would take him in her arms 
and hold him in her lap and talk to him and 
kiss him. And that made him happy, he said, 
but she couldn’t have been happy, as he put 
it, because all the time she cried. 

“Oh yes, and he does remember that the last 
time she came to see him just before these 
people took him away and brought him out 
here, she cried so hard and clung to him so 
tight that somebody had to tear them apart. 
And after that he never saw her again. 

“‘And until he talked to me he hadn’t spoken 
of her either to anyone else because it seems 
these Ledbetters told him he must never speak 
of her again ever. He didn’t mean to disobey 
them either, I’m sure of that. When he felt 


my arms around him it just seemed to burst 
out of him unawares. So then, on the spur of 
the moment, I did the other thing I was telling 
you about.” 

“What other thing?” 

“Went over to see for myself what sort of 
person this foster-mother of his was. Of course 
I didn’t let her know what I was thinking 
about. I called her up on the telephone and I 
said to her that my little boy had formed an 
attachment for her little boy and wanted to be 
friends with him and that, if she didn’t mind, 
I’d like to run in on her for a few minutes and 
tell her something about Tad and find out from 
her something about their son. She told me to 
come as soon as I pleased so I left the two 
children playing here and slipped on my hat 
and ran around there. They live only about 
two blocks from here, over on College Street, 
and their house is lots larger than this one is. 
They must be better off than we are. 

“But oh, Hal, their home isn’t a home! It’s 
an ice-box, it’s a tomb. It’s frozen up solid 
inside. I could feel the chill of it before I got 
inside of it. And afterwards! Oh, I’m sure 
she’s a good woman according to her lights and 
I suppose her husband is a good man, too, 
according to his. But they’re so blind and so 
deaf and so stupid! And she’s so stiff and 
angular—there are no curves to her, no bends 
in her nature. You know what I mean, Hal. 

“But she was talkative enough. It was 
evident that they are proud of their generosity 
for having adopted a strange child and for 
having undertaken to give him a shelter over 
his head and clothes for his body and a rearing. 
They feel pride in it! They ought to be down 
on their knees asking forgiveness for being so 
ignorant as not to know that there’s one bigger 
thing—yes, the biggest thing in all the world— 
that they’ve never yet given him. But that’s 
what they never can give him, being what 
they are. 

“Where was I? Oh yes, I asked her about 
the child, trying to be as tactful and as diplo- 
matic as I could. Well, it seems they never 
had any children and when they got along 
toward middle age they thought they wanted 
a child. So here about four years ago they 
learned about a Mrs. Murtha, in New York, 
a woman who has devoted her life to taking 
care of foundlings and orphans and children 
whose parents for any reason, poverty or 
something else, are forced to surrender them. 
She cares for them in a sort of private asylum 
which she keeps up out of her own funds, and 
she manages it herself, and then she finds de- 
cent homes for them all over the country. 

“So they got this Mrs. Murtha’s address 
and they corresponded with her, and the up- 
shot was that they went on to New York and 
adopted this child on Mrs. Murtha’s say-so 
that he was healthy and normal and natural 
in every way. It was done legally. They had 
to furnish references as to their character and 
their responsibility and they had to pledge 
themselves that they would educate him prop- 
erly up to a certain age and all that. But 
there’s a terrible side to it, too. 

“It seems that a child’s parents, if it has two, 
or its parent, if it has only one, must surrender 
all hold and all claim on the child before the 
transaction is completed. They never know 
where the child is going or what its new name is 
to be or where it will live—or anything! It’s 
exactly as though it had died. Oh, Hal, think 
of a mother, any mother, having to do that! 
Think of my having to do it, if it were Tad that 
I were giving up forever, never to know how he 
looked or what became of him or whether he 
married or what sort of girl he married? Oh, 
Hal, it sounds so awful to me.” 

“You must remember, dear,’”’ he told her, 
“that, cruel as it seems, it’s best for the child’s 
chances in life that it should be so. I expect 
this Mrs. Murtha must be a very wise woman 
and a very just woman as well as a very good 
one. Suppose a child that’s been adopted 
grows up, and all of a sudden a father or a 


mother who may be unworthy or wicked or 
disgraceful turns up from nowhere and makes 
unhappiness for him and trouble for the people 
who’ve given him a home. For the sake of the 
decent ones, there are a great number of un- 
pleasant contingencies which must be reck- 
oned with and guarded against.” 

“Oh, I suppose it’s maybe right for some 
cases. But this case is different.” 

“Wherein is it different?” 

“I’m coming to that now. As delicately as 
I could I asked this Mrs. Ledbetter what she 
knew about her boy’s father and mother, and 
she said, pursing up her lips, that he’s never 
had a father, that he was born out of wedlock. 
And she said she didn’t know who the mother 
was, that she’d never seen her and had never 
wanted to see her, either. Oh, I could tell—she 
felt that she might be contaminated if even she 
came into the same room where that poor 
child’s mother was. I didn’t know there were 
such people left in the world! And then— 
then she spoke of him as a—a love-child.” 

Again little Mrs. Denham flared up. ‘What 
if he is a love-child? I guess being a love-child 
means that he needs love—needs it more and 
needs more of it than other children do, 
even. She said to me, this woman did, that 
she was perfectly willing to tell me these 
facts because she didn’t want to take ad- 
vantage of me—that maybe I wouldn’t care 
to have my son associating with him after 
I knew all the circumstances and the shame 
that was hanging over him. She used that 
word, too—shame. As if [I would or could 
care! It was an insult to me, to all motherhood 
for her even to insinuate such a thing. And 
then, Hal, she went on to say they had decided 
that when the boy reached an understanding 
age they would tell him exactly what he was. 
She said they looked on it as a perhaps painful 
but a solemn duty. Think of it!—a duty to 
try to poison a child’s mind against his own 
mother. And yet I’ve no doubt they look on 
themselves as being good people and reasonably 
kind people. They pay their debts, I suppose, 
and go to church and obey the laws.”’ 

“Tt takes all kinds to make up the world,” 
said‘Mr. Denham. ‘That’s a bromide but 
it’s true, as most bromides are.” 

“Then maybe that’s what’s the matter with 
the world,” she answered. “I found out some- 
thing else, Hal, something almost as bad as 
the rest of it is. At first it sort of slipped out 
of her, but then, realizing she’d gone that far, 
she went ahead and practically admitted the 
whole thing. They’ve repented of their bar- 
gain. They thought they wanted a child for 
their old age, but after they got him they 
began to be uncertain and now they’re sure 
they made a mistake. He annoys them; he 
gets on their nerves. Not even all the repres- 
sion they put upon him can keep him from 
being a boy sometimes; she practically said 
so. They think he’s sulky and that he’s 
sullen, that he doesn’t appreciate what’s being 
done for him, that he doesn’t seem to be able 
to understand what’s being done for him. 

“T wanted to rise right up then and scream 
out at her that the trouble was and the crime 
was that they didn’t understand. Because they 
haven’t tried to make a son of their own out 
of him; they’ve only made a poor little charity 
ward out of him. They’ve denied him the one 
thing his little heart is craving for. And then 
along there she said the cruelest thing of all, 
Hal. She said—I’m trying to remember her 
exact words—she said this: ‘I believe, Mrs. 


Denham, that the sins of the father are visited’ 


upon the children even unto the third and the 
fourth generation, and I fear—we both fear— 
that the evil blood that’s in this child’s veins 
will yet rise up to destroy him in spite of all 
that we can do.’ 

“She’s trying to make excuses, you see. 
The truth is, Hal, that they are tired of him. 
They want to get rid of him. They'd get rid 
of him tomorrow if they could do it without 
violating what they think are their obligations 
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mother make it clean? 


Indeed she can—quickly and safely, with the 
ertra help of Fels-Naptha! 







Even dirt ground into the very fibres of a 
fabric, lets go and slinks away when Fels-Naptha 
tackles it. 








Naptha—that great dirt-loosener— works 
hand in hand with splendid soap in Fels-Naptha. 
Working together they give you the extra wash- 








Smell the naptha 

































in Fels-Naptha ing value that you cannot get in any other { 
4 Do you board or have an form. Dirt lets go quickly. Clothes come 
; apartment? Fels-Naptha . 
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stockings and underthings— a n th cleaners in one golden bar, } 
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i extra help worth a penny 
f No wonder millions of women feel that more a week? 
i nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! ne 3 
i , ture with Fels-Naptha. Boil 
: Since they have found a way to make house- clothes with Fels-Naptha, if 
# ;: . you prefer. You are bound to 
Ep work easier, why shouldn’t you get its benefit, get good results any a you 
\ use it. The real naptha in 
; too? Get a Golden Bar or two from your Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let 
% - _ go, no matter whether the 
i The original and genuine grocer today, and let it prove its extra helpfulness. wateris cool, lukewarm, or hot. 
Be sure to include Fels-Naptha 






naptha soap in the Dae gar 

wrapper. Buy Fels-Naptha in 

the convenient ten-bar carton. TEST Fels-Naptha’s extra washing value. Send 2 cents in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


in your camp kit this Summer. 
It makes short work of clean- 
ing clothes and dishes. 
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ELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © Fels & Co. 


Philadelphia 
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or without being critized. She openly hinted 
asmuch. Not that she needed to. I read it in 
those little, hard, suspicious, self-righteous 
eyes of hers. 

“But, oh Hal, it’s the expression in his eyes 
that I’m thinking of. I’d give my right arm 
at the shoulder to make that darling boy happy 
once more; just to take away the shadow that 
hangs over him and stares out of his face, baby 
that he is. And I could do it, too. I could do 
it in'a month’s time. Oh Hal, it’s terrible to 
see such a look on a child’s face. He’ll never 
get rid of it, either, if something isn’t done for 
him soon. I know—I’m a mother. It will 
live with him all his life; when he’s older it 
may do something terrible to him—make him 
desperate or callous or cruel. 

“He ought to have a chance for his own sake, 
for the sake of that poor mother of his, whoever 
she is, that cried over him and hated so to 
give him up. Hal, we’ve never had but one 
child and we’ve always wanted more than one. 
Tad: needs companionship and oh, how this 
other one needs it! Hal 

He halted, turning so as to face her, but she 
went on swiftly: 

“Hal, you see him—you talk with him, 
then decide. It could be done, lawfully I 
mean, if they were willing and we were willing 
and that precious boy were willing, couldn’t it?” 

“That part of it—yes,” he said. “But look 
here, Belle, we’re poor people. We may 
always be poor.” 

‘We're not poor. We’re rich. In the things 
that count we’re richer than kings. Compared 
with those Ledbetters we’re millionaires a 
hundred times over.” 

“Well, judging by what you say about them, 
I wouldn’t care to trade with them—what 
we've got for what they’ve got,”’ he said, ‘“‘but 
the material things have to be considered. 
You’re being swept off your feet by a great 
pity. Ilove you for it but, Belle, we must if 

“Don’t say anything yet.” She put up 
her hands in an entreaty. ‘Just wait until 
you’ve seen that little fellow. Just wait until 
you’ve taken him on your knee and kissed him 
in the folds of his neck behind.” She pointed 
with a forefinger. ‘Look through that dining- 
room window there. We want to give our boy 
yonder a chance, don’t we? Can we expect a 
full share of blessings for him when there’s 
another boy at our doors just begging for a 
chance? If that other boy were somewhere 
far off—if I had just heard about him, say, 
and hadn’t seen him—I wouldn’t suggest such 
a thing. But for him to be right here at our 
own doors!” 

‘Hold on, honey,” he counseled; “probably 
I’m an idiot for not putting my foot down on 
this crazy notion of yours right now, but I’ll 
wait and see the kid before I decide definitely 
on anything. By the by, speaking of kisses, 
I could use one right now from an even greater 
idiot than I am... There! . .. But 
mind, I’m not committing myself. Wipe your 
eyes now and let’s go on in. It’s getting 
chilly out here and I guess supper must be 
*most ready.” 

The reader has guessed it. There was a 
period for reflection and a period for overtures 
and a period for negotiations, all three of them 
short periods though, and then there was a 
simple brief proceeding in the nature of a legal 
proceeding and the thing was done and the 
whole town was talking about it. That 
fluttering shabby little Denham woman over 
on Mills Street had actually gone and taken 
the Pliny Ledbetters’ adopted child off their 
hands, and she with one able-bodied child of 
her own already and still wearing her last 
summer’s coat-suit at that, and her husband 
just one jump ahead of the sheriff, too, so 
everybody said. Well, he must have been as 
big a fool as she was to let her coddle him into 
such a performance as that. 

That, in effect, was what the town was 
saying. There were a few exceptions to the 
rule. In every community there are some who 
have the larger vision which enables them to 
look on, past dollars and cents, into the far land 
where dreams are born. 
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Anyhow, the Denhams had this strange brat 
saddled on them now, and the town hoped 
they’d be satisfied with that for a while. But 
they didn’t keep him long, and the fact that 
they didn’t gave the original nine-days’ wonder 
a new lease on life. One Monday in the latter 
part of November, not three weeks after the 
ceremony of the legal transfer of custody at 
the court-house, Mrs. Denham received by 
telegraph a larger amount of money than she 
was used to handling in one lump sum—this 
news leaked out and spread rapidly—and the 
same night she caught the Manhattan Limited 
when it came through from the West, taking 
the ex-Ledbetter child with her, and when at 
the end of four days she returned, she was 
alone. 

You bet you there was plenty of talk then. 
You take the entire transaction—these people 
being in such a sweat to get hold of that little 
tyke, and he being a lawyer who’d know how 
to work such schemes, and then having all 
that money wired to her and she putting out 
for the East the very same evening and now 
coming back all by herself. Sensation! Mrs. 
Pliny Ledbetter, for one, was forced to believe 
there must have been something sinister in it. 
Naming no names, she spoke of baby-farmers. 
But everybody knew of course who she was 
thinking about when she said it. She went so 
far as to call up this Mrs. Denham following 
the latter’s arrival, but did she get any satis- 
faction out of her? She did not. Not one par- 
ticle of satisfaction did she get. Several of her 
friends openly advised her and Mr. Ledbetter 
to swear out a writ or whatever you called it 
and drag those people into open court and make 
them tell. But the matter didn’t progress that 
far. They decided, on conteniplation, just to 
let the whole affair drop. It dropped, but a 
mystery it was and a mystery it remained. 

So far as we know, only to her husband did 
the woman make revelation of what had hap- 
pened during her absence. He met her at the 
depot with the indisposed second-hand flivver 
that he was paying for on the instalment plan, 
and she came down the steps of the halted 
sleeper with her eyes shining and her cheeks 
all ruddy from the heat of the car or from 
excitement or from jubilation or something; 
it was hard for the onlookers to decide which. 
Her husband, having given her a warm greeting 
—really, the man acted more like a sweetheart 
than a husband—immediately contradicted his 
loverlike behavior by a speech which many 
would have called deliberately ungallant. 

“Honey,” he said, still with his arm around 
her, “‘do you know what your face looks like? 
It looks like two brown pansies in a can of 
tomatoes.”’ 

She didn’t seem to resent his misplaced 
effort at humor. She was, as the saying goes, 
too full of herself. 

He helped her into the front seat of the in- 
valid car, pitched her handbags into the rear 
and climbed in after her, and as he drove away 
with no telling how many curious eyes following 
them as they went, he said to her: 

“Now we can talk—go ahead and spill the 
big news. I got your night letter. St. Paul 
had nothing on you when it came to epistles. 
Two hundred and eighty words—I counted 
’em—mostly adjectives, at that. But there 
must have been a lot of it that you couldn’t 
send by wire.” 

“Oh, Hal,” she said with that little catch in 
her voice working overtime, “there was, 
there was. It’ll take a week for me to tell you 
everything.” 

“T suppose you realize, don’t you, that be- 
tween us we’ve conspired to break the letter 
of a legal instrument, a covenant deliberately 
entered into before a county judge and now 
absolutely violated?” He put a make-believe 
terror into his warning. ‘They could prosecute 
us for that.” 

“T wouldn’t care if they put me on the chain- 
gang for the rest of my life,’ she proclaimed, 


and pedestrians, catching the exultant lilt in 
her voice, if not the words she used, turned 
to stare at the passing Lizzie and its two 
occupants. 


“Not now I wouldn’t. Neither 


would you, Hal, if you could have seen that 
meeting between those two. Why, he knew 
her, Hal—after all these years he knew her. 
Never tell me again there’s nothing in mental 
telepathy because I know better. Why, all 
the way there I could feel that mother’s yearn- 
ing for her boy pulling at us stronger and 
stronger, drawing him to her. And she—Hal, 
she’s wonderful.” 

“All that you said she was in your night 
message, eh?’ 

“All that and more. Hal, I don’t know 
what she may have been at some time in her 
life, what temptations she had, or what she 
did. I don’t know and I don’t care. But this] 
do know—she may have let her body be soiled 
once, but she kept her soul white and it’s 
white still and it shines out of her breast like 
a star. She’s a good woman if ever I saw one, 
and a great woman. And oh, what an adorable 
mother she’s going to make for that darling 
Jamie of hers! And what a son he’s going to 
make for her! 

“And what a life he’ll have! He’ll have 
everything. He has it already—everything 
that money can buy and everything that love 
can think of—a governess and a teacher and 
that lovely, lovely home to live in and that 
mother to do for him and bring him up right. 
Hal, she makes fifteen hundred dollars a week 
—more than we have in six months—and I 
believe she’d like to spend it all on him. Just 
to see them together there reconciled me to 
giving him up. But we’ll see him again some- 
time. She wants Tad and she wants us to 
come to visit them; she said so time and time 
again. She said it timidly the first time. I 
guess down in her heart she was afraid that— 
that because of things—we might not want 
to let our own boy know her. She wasn’t 
afraid long, though, I’ll warrant you that. Oh, 
Hal, just to see her sitting there in those 
gorgeous, luxurious surroundings with him in 
her arms and she singing away to him in that 
wonderful voice of hers like a bird—like a 
mother-bird!” The late traveler broke down 
altogether here. 

““Gee!” stated Mr. Denham fervently, “the 
way you tell it makes me powerfully sorry I 
missed that reunion. It certainly does. Tell 
me, if you can remember—there must have 
been one picture, one big high point that 
stands out in your mind from the rest of the 
experience—what was it?” 

“Oh—I know,” she said, after a moment, 
and the eyes he just a little while before had 
likened to brown pansies were swimming as 
she lifted them to him. “It was when I told 
her how last Sunday evening—could it have 
been only last Sunday? So much has happened 
since then that it seems like weeks—how last 
Sunday evening the two children were sitting 
on the floor, you remember, looking at the 
pictures and the comic supplement i in that New 
York Sunday paper you’d happened to bring 
home, and how all of a sudden Jamie jumped 
up and came running to me with the photo- 
graph section in his hands and how he screamed 
out to me: 

“* ‘Oh, here’s the pretty lady that used to take 
me in her arms and kiss me and cry over me.’ 

“And how sure he was even to the plumes in 
her hat and the curls in her hair—it’s bobbed 
now—and how on a chance I made you send her 
that telegram in care of her theater telling her 
that if it meant anything to her that a little 
adopted waif said he remembered her as coming 
to see him in that Home, why, that he was here 
with us, and how she wired the money—but of 
course she knew already that part of it—I seem 
to be getting all mixed up but I guess you can’t 
blame me for that—well, anyhow, I think when 
I told her how Jamie had recognized that old 
picture of hers that was the best scene of ail. 

“She made me repeat it to her over and over 
and over again—how our living-room looked 
and what Jamie said and what we said and Tad, 
too. She couldn’t hear it often enough. And 
then, each time, she’d cry and I’d cry and we'd 
have such a perfectly beautiful time crying 
together! Oh, Hal, there must be a good 
Providence that directs these great things to 
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Five Hundred and Twenty 





-More than half of 
the 927 girls who re- 
plied to our ques- 
tions are Woodbury 
users 


E wanted to know how the Amer- 

ican college girl takes care of that 
clear, fresh skin of hers. What soap does 
she use? Why does she choose it? And 
what are the qualities about it that espe- 
cially appeal to her? 

It was to learn the answers to these 
questions that we selected two of the most 
representative groups of American college 
girls for a special investigation. 


927 girls at Smith and Bryn Mawr 


answer the questions 


Nine hundred and twenty-seven girls re- 
plied to our inquiries, giving detailed in- 
formation about the brand of toilet soap 
they use and why they use it. 


The results were extremely interesting. 


Fifty-seven different brands of soap 
were used. But while 407 girls scattered 
their choice over 56 different kinds of soap 
—the remaining 520 girls all used Wood- 
bury’s. 


Their reasons, in their 
own words 


Three hundred and fifty girls gave the 
purity of Woodbury’s Facial Soap as their 
reason for using it, or spoke of its mild, 
non-irritating effect on the skin. Fifty- 
two girls told of specific ways in which 


CAREE OFFER 


A GUEST-SIZE SET, containing the 
new, large-size trial cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder. Free—send for it 
today! 


Copyright, 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Woodbury’s had helped them to over- 


come faults in their complexion, and to 


gain a clear, smooth skin. The remainder 
said, for the most part, that Woodbury’s 
simply agreed with their skin better than 
other soaps. 

The following are characteristic phrases 
used in describing the effect of Wood- 
bury’s in ordinary cleansing: 

“ The only soap that really agrees with 

my skin and does not dry it up.” 

“Keeps my skin soft and clear and 

leaves a feeling of freshness.” 

“Doesn't seem to irritate my skin as 

some soaps do.” 

“Seems to give me good color in my 

cheeks as no other soap can.” 

“Found that it made my skin clearer, 

my color brighter.” 

“Has worked wonders with my skin.” 

“My mother uses it,” or “ Mother sug- 
gested it,” were answers commonly given 
in telling how the girls had come to use 
Woodbury’s. 

Seven girls reported that their physi- 
cian had recommended 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Fie att 


Cut out the coupon and send today for this new FREE offer! 


_ Girls at Smith and Bryn Mawr 


if ~——_ tell why they are using this soap 
for their skin - - 


Why Woodbury’s is unique in its 
effect on the skin 


A skin specialist worked out the formula 


by which Woodbury’s is made. This 
formula not only calls for absolutely pure 
ingredients. It also demands greater re- 
finement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordi- 
nary toilet soap. In merely handling a 
cake of Woodbury’s one notices this ex- 
treme fineness. 

Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is wrapped a booklet containing special cleans- 
ing treatments for overcoming common skin 
defects. Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, and 
begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks for regular toilet use, including any 
of the special Woodbury treatments. 


















College girls, with their 
Jresh, rosy faces—how 
do they take care of that 
clear, youthful skin of 
theirs? Of 927 girls at 
Smith and Bryn Mawr, 





Tue Anprew Jercens Co. | tie 

1606 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me FREE 
The new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder, and the treatment 
booklet, “4 Skin You Love to Touch. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 

Co., Limited, 1606 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Name... 


Address 
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turn out this way. There just has to be. It 
has to be ordered. It couldn’t just be chance 
or coincidence or luck. 

“Still, I expect the picture I’m going to 
carry with me the longest is the picture those 
two made just before I started back home. 
It was last night after dinner just before I 
started for the station to catch the train and 
he was getting ready for bed and she was 
getting ready to go to the theater and she was 
singing to him—crooning over him, that’s 
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really what she was doing. I know they'll 
be doing the same blessed thing every night 
from now on. And I was so happy for him 
and so happy for her and for her happiness 
that I made a perfect spectacle of myself, just 
as I am doing now. I came away with that 
picture. Before that I’d thought of her as a 
sort of Magdalen, a Magdalen purified by 
suffering and love and repentance. But to 
me she wasn’t the Magdalen any more then— 
not after that. She was the Madonna with the 





OOS 


Child! You don’t think it’s impious of me to 
say that, do you, Hal?” 


“Yes, sir,” Mr. Hallam, Sunday editor of 
the Courier, remarked to himself several times 
that fall, and at each time of its revival the 
notion was indeed very soothing and ve 
comforting to him. “Yes, sir, Pll bet you Dye 
provided that up-stage jane with a way tg 
spend some of the long winter evenings which 


ibe 


will shortly be upon us! 


That Royle Girl by Edwin Balmer (Continued from page 93) 


nothing. She glanced across at Oliver and saw 
that, if he was disappointed, he was relieved 
too. 

“All right,” Oliver encouraged her, having 
lost sight of Baretta, whom she kept in view 
over Oliver’s shoulder as the host proceeded 
along the rows of tables of his guests. 

His back was turned, but when he was about 
thirty feet away he halted beside a group of 
friends and bent over, affectedly poised as he 
chatted with a girl; and Joan Daisy, watching, 
suddenly caught a glimpse of the profile and 
flaxen-colored hair, with electric light shining 
upon it, and of the shoulders drawn up in the 
mannerism and posture of the person whom 
she had seen through the window of Adele’s 
flat. Like Ket, Baretta appeared at this in- 
stant; but he was identical with the image of 
the man etched in her mind, in this same 
affected posture as when he had bent over 
Adele. 

Joan Daisy gasped and gaped but she was 
absolutely sure of him; for the confusing film 
which had clouded her memory was cleared 
away. Oliver pushed around his chair to see 
what startled her and they both met Baretta 
glancing back at them. Promptly Oliver 
coughed and leaned down, as though he had 
dropped something on the floor, kicking Joan 
Daisy’s foot meaningly. 

‘We'll be outside in a minute,”’ he whispered. 
“You ready?” 

Joan Daisy nodded, with lips pressed tightly, 
as when Baretta had addressed her, and with 
her eyes aglow. No longer was she relaxed nor 
did she wish the feeling of security; she was 
sure that she had seen the man who had been 
with Adele and so she could free. Ket. Yes— 
and strike back at Mr. Calvin Clarke, who had 
come to Ket’s flat for the State, and who had 
never believed her. Her lips twisted and she 
clung to the table edge at twinges of the sore- 
ness of her soul from the hurts and insults of the 
trial; and Oliver thought that she utterly had 
forgotten where they were and that she would 
speak out. 

“Just a minute,” he begged. 
my check.” iS 

He signaled for the waiter, catching the eye 
of Frankie Zenn, who regarded him fixedly but 
who made not the slightest response other 
than to signal the waiter not to approach. 

It was this which first warned Oliver, and 
later Joan Daisy, that Tut’s Temple enter- 
tained another visitor whose presence was being 
studied in relation to theirs and which led to 
their discovery, while Oliver’s check was still 
withheld, of the arrival of Assistant State’s 
Attorney Clarke. 

Knowing that he had come alone, except for 
the taxi-driver whom he had instructed to wait, 
Calvin did not reckon upon other persons 
forming an erroneous and, as it turned out, also 
a far-reaching interpretation of his appearance 
at the Temple. Of course it was a fault of 
Calvin’s that he dealt too confidently with what 
was in his own mind, ignoring or not even sus- 
pecting the ideas in the heads of others. 

Frankie Zenn and George Baretta were, on 
the contrary, a pair of enterprising gentlemen 
who had elevated themselves to agreeable, if 
somewhat precarious, positions of affluence and 
authority through the circumspect exercise of 
a habit of making a liberal allowance for the 
intentions and motives of others. 


“I must get 


At an hour considerably earlier than Joan 
Daisy Royle’s appearance at the Temple, both 
Baretta and Frankie Zenn had come into 
possession of the information that one of 
Considine’s friends had “squealed.” They 
knew that the Ketlar murder had been 
described, in damaging detail. 

This was an affair concerning which George 
Baretta was extremely sensitive; for it had 
been a personal and not a business killing; also 
it had been a shooting of a girl; moreover, it 
had never been necessary. The girl had made 
him mad when he had been drunk enough to 
be in a “trigger temper,”’ and before he con- 
trolled himself he had gone too far. 

At the time he had expected immediate 
trouble; but two circumstances had saved 
him—the fact that Ketlar himself had been 
fooling around that night, and that Adele 
Ketlar’s friends were ignorant that she had had 
an affair with Baretta. But some of his friends 
knew; and it had put an unpleasant power 
into their hands. So tonight the squeal was 
out; and Baretta and Frankie Zenn had been 
wondering what, if anything, was to be done 
about it, when the girl who was the witness for 
Ketlar and had sworn to having seen a stranger 
with Adele, walked into the Temple with a 
reporter. Now Calvin Clarke had come. 

Baretta and Frankie Zenn presumed that 
Clarke, whom they instantly recognized, had 
come prepared to take them; they did not 
imagine that he had entered without sup- 
porting squads posted about the place, until 
word was brought to them that apparently 
such was the case. 

Calvin seriously misconceived the situation 
created by his arrival because he still believed 
in Ketlar’s guilt. He did not quickly discover 
the Royle girl; indeed, he failed to find her 
until half of the company of the Temple had 
disappeared. The waiters, under orders, were 
whispering to selected patrons “Looks like a 
raid,’ and the favored ones immediately 
departed. Calvin discerned this; and he had 
obtained also a glimpse of Baretta before the 
proprietor had favored himself at the very 
first moment after he had learned that the rear 
door was not covered. Frankie Zenn imperturb- 
ably remained. 

Why, if Baretta expected a raid upon the 
place or if he feared trouble over the Considine 
affair, did not Zenn fear it even more? What 
tonight personally and particularly threat- 
ened George Baretta? Likely he had heard, 
Calvin reckoned, that some of his former 
friends were saying that he had shot Adele 
Ketlar; but why should a rumor such as that 
upset him? For one reason only—if it were 
provable. So Calvin was shifting some of the 
certainties in his own mind when he caught 
sight of the Royle girl at a table with Oliver. 

She was seated, wearing her coat and hat, 
ready to go out, as also was the reporter. 
Oliver advanced and Calvin met him at the 
edge of the cleared dance floor. 

“She’s identified him positively, 
Oliver whispered importantly. 

“Who?” asked Calvin. 

“George Baretta; he was the man in the 
flat. It’s positive,” repeated Oliver. 

Calvin looked at the Royle girl and his 
stubborn confidence in his own opinion 


sir,” 


collapsed. He saw her seated, waiting for him 
to come to her, quivering in -her sureness of 


proof of her truth. She stood up when he did 
not approach, and joined Oliver. 

“I saw him,” she said quietly and dis. 
tinctly. “He’s the man I saw with Adele.” 

“You’re taking him tonight, sir?” asked 
Oliver, believing Mr. Clarke had come witha 
squad. 

“Take her home,” said Calvin. 

“You don’t want her here?”’ asked Oliver. 

“Take her home,” Calvin repeated, his 
mind suddenly of no service to him as he gazed 
at her eyes. He felt himself become hotly 
excited, though he controlled his appearance; 
he wanted to push the reporter to the door 
and he wanted to seize the Royle girl’s wrist— 
her white, slender wrist and hand—and lead 
her out under his own protection. 

“We'll go outside,” said Oliver to her; and 
they added themselves to the throng at the 
doors. 

Calvin went to a telephone booth con- 
veniently placed for the use of guests. His 
coin in the box brought no response; the line 
was dead. ‘Wire cut,” he thought and trieda 
second public booth before seeking the office 
where he found, not Zenn, but a black-browed 
subordinate in charge. 

“No phone tonight,” this substitute com- 
mented, after Calvin attempted vainly to use 
Baretta’s wire. ‘All outa order.” 

Calvin returned to the empty hall and visited 
the front door which stood open and brought 
him the sounds of starting cars. Darkness, 
except for the moonlight, was over the pylons; 
the garish lights had been switched off. 

“No taxis,’ complained a youth. “And no 
phone.” 

Oliver and the Royle girl had gone, Calvin 
thought, until he stepped back into the hall 
and encountered them both. ‘Somebody's 
grabbed our car,”’ Oliver explained. 

“T have a taxi waiting,’’ said Calvin. 

“Don’t fool yourself,” advised Oliver. 
“Nothing’s waiting but a couple of frozen 
flivvers; neither of ’em’ll start and they're 
locked anyway. We’ve been all around. 
You got nothing coming?” he inquired, his 
exploration having disabused him of the theory 
that Mr. Clarke was supported. 

“No,” admitted Calvin. 

“Then it’s on hoofs for me to the next 
phone,” Oliver announced. “TI got to call my 
office. See here, what statement will I send in 
for you? You're not saying there’s nothing to 
this now?” 

“No,” said Calvin. 

“Well, what do you say about her?”’ Oliver 
demanded, seizing the arm of the Royle gitl 


. roughly. 


No roughness was intended but Calvin re- 
sented it. “I’ll have a statement tomorrow,” 
he replied. 

“T want it tonight,” insisted Oliver. 

“T won’t give it tonight,” Calvin refused, 
with his stubborn mind severed, it see 
from his extraordinary emotion which wa 
him with satisfaction when Oliver released the 
Royle girl’s arm. Yet his mind kept control, 
for he wanted to replace Oliver’s hand with his 
own and take her to his protection; and he did 
not, but simply said to her, “We'll go home 
now.” 

She addressed to him the first word she had 
spoken since she had told him of her identifica- 
tion of Baretta. “How?” she asked. 
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d dis “Topay women are better groomed, just 
le.” as they are healthier and more efficient 
asked than ever before. Their skins, particu- 
with a larly, are kept clear, fresh, youthful. 
Pond’s two delightful Creams are respon- 
iver. sible for thousands of lovely complexions.” 
d, his 


Razed ee a Peers eran rs 
Trance; 
Ba: NE may always recognize Mrs. Living- 
d lead ston Fairbank’s winsome smile in her 
box at the Chicago Opera. One sees her at 


r; and the Twelfth-night Balls which mark the 


ut the height of the social season. And her Sunday 
evening musicales, at which one meets and 
hears a distinguished company of artists and 


musicians, mingling with the music-lovers 


wes of Society, are occasions of rare delight. 
office Mrs. Fairbank had just returned from 
rowed Palm Beach when I encountered her on the 
Boulevard one March morning. 
io ae “How could you leave blue sea and mag- 
nolias for this—dust, soot and gales?” I 
visited asked her, gesturing at the atmosphere. 
‘ought “They’re disastrous to one’s skin. But you 
kness, seem to thrive!” I added. “You're like a 
ylons; Dorothy Perkins rose this morning. Did 
d Palm Beach teach you a new secret?” 
a “When you’ve lived in Chicago as long 
Calvin as I,” laughed Mrs. Fairbank, “ you’ll know 
e hall you can have a perfectly good complexion— 
ody’s even a lovely one—right here, in spite of 
unfriendly elements.” 
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‘rozen keep so unblemished in the midst of scot 
ney’re and dust?” 
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heory answered, “the very same two that I 
found so many of my friends were using. 
iid A simple method—requiring only a few 
ll my moments each day.” And then she told me 
nd in how: Every day, and more frequently than 
ng to once if you have been out a great deal, cleanse 
your face, neck, throat, arms and hands 
Fe with Pond’s Cold Cream. Let it stay on a 
ot few moments. Remove every vestige with 
a soft cloth which reveals how much dirt 
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THE TiVO CREAMS Society women are using today 

























































S MRS. LIVINGSTON FAIRBANK 
OF CHICAGO SEES IT 


the pure oils of this delicate cream have 
brought from the depths of your pores. Do 
it all over again. Now close the pores with 
a dash of cold water or a light massage 
with ice. 

If your skin is dry, use more Pond’s Cold 
Cream after cleansing, before retiring, and 
leave it on all night. Your skin will be soft- 
ened, yet toned to elasticity, too. And how 
white and soft your hands! If your skin is 
oily, Pond’s Cold Cream will free the pores 
from all accumulated oils. 


HE complementary step in the Pond’s 

Method of skin care is to smooth over 
the skin of your face, throat and hands a 
gossamer of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
gives your skin a soft even-toned finish, a 
new lustre. It protects it—denying the 
power of wind and sun to coarsen and burn, 
of soot and dust to mar the fineness of its 
texture. And it keeps the soft whiteness of 
your hands! Now, too, your powder and 
rouge go on with smoothness and blend with 
natural charm. So always use it before pow- 
dering and before going out. 

Try Pond’s for yourself. The unfailing results 
which have commended this method to Mrs. 
Fairbank and the loveliest, most perfectly 
groomed Society leaders everywhere, will also 
endear these Creams to you. ; 


Free Offer 


Mail coupon for free tubes of these two creams 
and a little folder telling how to use them. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F 
1.1 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s 
Cold and Vanishing Creams. 
NOS 5 5552422 ds oa a Street. 















Steichen 


MRS. LIVINGSTON FAIRBANK 


of a Chicago family whose wealth and 
prominence date from pioneer days. She ts 
a leading favorite in Chicago’s most exclu- 
sive social set, because of her social charms 
and her lovely lyric soprano voice. 

To the right, the music-room of her apart- 
ment at 999 Lake Shore Drive, which com- 
mands a superb view of Lake Michigan. 
On her dressing table, Pond’s Two Creams. 

7 7 
Among the other women of distinguished 
position who have expressed enthusiasm 
for the Pond’s method are: 
Her Majesty, Marie, The Queen of Roumania: 
The Lady Diana Manners; Mrs. Reginald 


C. Vanderbilt; Mrs. Gloria Gould Bishop 
and Mrs. Marshall Field, Sr. 














Maybe smoke, too, 
is “thicker 
than water” 


When a Londoner insists that his pipe 
shall be filledwith an American tobacco, 
the makers of said~tobacco~.confess to 
taking his insistence. as complimentary. 


Mr. Hengle reaches across three thou- 
sand miles of sea to get what he wants, 
and incidentally to hand us this bouquet: 


London, England 
. Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

Many thanks for your reply of 
February 20, I hardly expected that 
I could deal with you direct, but I 
thought I would have a try, at any 
rate. I am going to find out just 
what the duty is on your splendid 
tobacco. I am a heavy smoker, have 
been all my life; in using your to- 
baceo I find no ill effects from it in 
any way whatever. I can’t say that 
for any other brands that I have 
tried, and I tried them all before I 
settled the question that Edgeworth 
was the best of the whole assort- 
ment. No matter where I go, I al- 
ways take an extra supply to last 
me until I return. 

I am 
Respectfully 
Ed. 8S. Hengle 


While the taste for Edgeworth is not 
universal, Mr. Hengle’s letter is evidence 
that it is international. The fact is, 
Edgeworth appeals to a certain class of 
pipe-smokers. These smokers are spread 
pretty much over the world. 


And one thing these smokers are sure 
of: The Edgeworth they smoke today 
tastes exactly the 
same as did _ the 
Edgeworth on the 
day they first tried 
it—years e270 in 












Many insti~2es. 
Edgeworth ixeéver 
changes. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that 
you may put it 
to the pipe test. 
If you like the 
samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 

“ —w,.. . _. hever changes in 
quality. ‘Write your “namé-and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 4F South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is.sold in various sizes to 


suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also.in 
several handy in-between sizes. ; 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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“Come outside,” bade Calvin and he set off 
for a scrutiny of the sheds where Oliver had 
found the frozen flivvers. There he came upon 
a short, stocky man unlocking one of the cars. 

The fellow looked about and bent to crank 
and prime as Calvin approached and he was 
rewarded by a few explosions which soon had 
the engine running. He raced it loudly and in 
the-noise said, ‘I’m Neski, Mr. Clarke.” 

“H’m,” said Calvin, peering closer, and 
recognized him for a plain-clothes officer who 
had been working with Seifert. 

“You better get in,” suggested Neski, him- 
self slipping into the driver’s seat of his car, 
which was of touring model with top and cur- 
tains. “Baretta and Frankie Zenn’ve made 
themselves scarce. They’ll not be back.” 

“Wait,” bade Calvin; but the delay was 
short, for Oliver and the Royle girl had heard 
the motor. 

‘‘Who’s he?’ Oliver questioned Mr. Clarke 
cautiously. 

“T know him,” Calvin replied and Oliver 
followed the Royle girl to the rear seat. Calvin 
got in beside Neski, who backed and swung 
onto the road, headed not east but west. 

“This is the best way,” he explained, 


crowding the motor. “It'll be quicker 
tonight.” 
“Tt won’t be,” Oliver objected. “I got to 


get to a phone right away. I got to call my 
paper.” 

Neski shoved out the curtain beside him and 
peered back along the road; thereupon he in- 
creased the speed of the car for several hun- 
dred yards until suddenly he put on the 
brakes and drew up at a lonely dwelling where 
a dim night-light flickered. 

“Pound these birds out of bed,’ Neski 
invited. “They'll have a phone.” And he 
reached over the seat, flinging open the rear 
door for the reporter. 

“Wait for me a minute?” Oliver asked, 
stepping down. 

“Tt’ll be no minute. You can buy a ride in 
for five spots or flag a bootlegger,” Neski dis- 
missed him unceremoniously, and started the 
car. “Shut that door, please,” he requested 
the passenger remaining in back. 

Joan Daisy felt. the palpable approach of 
danger. ‘“‘We oughtn’t to leave him, ought 
we?”’ she protested. 

“He’s all right,” rejoined Neski. ‘Maybe 
he’s the one in luck. Go on; shut the door.” 

She obeyed, since there was no object in 
leaving it swinging with Oliver left far behind. 
Again the driver crowded the motor and the 
car rushed away at its top pace. 

The driver—Joan Daisy did not know his 
name or anything more about him than she 
had heard in the three words from Mr. Clarke 
—pushed out the curtain as before, and after 
his glance back, he worked at his throttle in 
an attempt to increase the speed. 

Joan Daisy knelt on the seat and gazed out 
through the little rear window and discerned 
far behind a car without lights which was 
keeping up with or gaining upon them. She 
watched it, trying at the same time to hear 
the words which Mr. Clarke exchanged with 
the man whom he knew. 

“Hold on!” warned the driver loudly; and 
she did but was flung to the side of the seat 
as the car swung to the left and, refusing to 
be straightened to a new course, skidded and 
spun about until it headed almost directly up 
the road down which it had been pointed. 

“Don’t turn again,’ bade Mr. Clarke’s 
voice. ‘Go ahead,” and the driver hurried 
the car across the road upon which it had been 
traveling, and onto a branch to the north. 

Joan Daisy gazed through the isinglass in 
the side curtain and saw the other car about a 
block away, as she reckoned—of course there 
were no blocks out there in the country. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Clarke’s voice distinctly; 
and she realized that he had been looking back 
and was informing the driver that the other 
car turned after them. 

I guess so,” replied the driver, in a voice 
which told that he guessed no longer but was 
sure that the unlighted car pursued with 


ugliest purpose; for Baretta’s reputed method 
of ridding himself of persons dangerous to him 
was to shoot from a car; and Joan Daisy 
kneeling and looking back, knew it. : 

She clung with strained hands to the back of 
the seat and her heart half choked her with its 
throbbing, but, queerly, she looked back as if 
upon a terror approaching another, as if a 
frightful thing was to be done to some one else, 
not to herself. 

“Get down,” said Mr. Clarke’s voice; and 
he brought her to herself. 

She felt herself firmly held; she turned, his 
hands guiding her, and she faced him as he 
knelt in his seat with his arms over the back 
of it, grasping her. 

“T think they'll shoot,’”’ he said, speaking 
steadily as he had before. ‘You get down on 
the floor.” 

“What are you doing?”’ she asked him. 

“Get down,” he begged and his hands 
pressed her down as a glare of light darted 
through the little window and the snow along- 
side was agleam. 

The driver of the other car had flashed on 
his headlights and a spot-light played on the 
rear curtain and through the little window. 
Looking back into the glare, Calvin saw the 
car swing to the side.as it came closer and he 
called to Neski, ‘““Now!”’ 

They had agreed, Neski and he, to keep to 
the road as long as they were ahead; 
but before the car was overtaken, Neski 
would turn into the fields. Calvin had given 
the signal for this and he braced himself for 
the jolt, or perhaps the overturn, when the 
little car left the road; and with one hand he 
held firmly to Joan Daisy. He expected firing 
at any moment, with bullets ripping through 
the flimsy canvas of the rear. He carried no 
pistol so he had taken Neski’s. 

He was flung with the leap of the little car as 
Neski swerved it from the road and upon the 
bumps of the frozen field; he heard shots, 
heard the wind-shield crack and wood splinter, 
and he thrust Neski’s pistol between the 
curtains and fired. 

It was almost at random, he realized, with 
no chance of hitting while the car jounced in 
the frozen furrows; he -withdrew his hand; 
the other car too ceased to fire. It had run on 
the road past the point where Neski had taken 
to the fields; it was, Calvin saw, a much 
larger and heavier car and it carried, to judge 
from the volley of pisto! shots, three or four 
gunmen. 

With his left hand Calvin clung to the arm 
of Joan Daisy. “You hurt?” he asked her. 

“No, are you?” 

“All right?”’ he asked of Neski. 

“Yeh. What they doing?” Neski could not 
take his eyes from the obstacles of the ground. 

“Coming after us,” Calvin reported, for the 
big car followed into the field; and he re- 
leased Joan Daisy to have both hands for 
reloading the pistol. 

“Keep down,” he begged her. 

“‘What’s the use?” 

No use, he realized when he saw, as had she, 
that the frozen ground supported Baretta’s 
car, which was cutting across ahead of them. 
“Go left,’’ said Calvin to Neski. 

“Fence there.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Sure,” said Neski. “Sure. Give me my 
gun. when we stop.” 

Calvin held it, reloaded, and he counted, as 
he used to in imaginary battles when he was a 
little boy, how each cartridge could finish one 
man; but he knew that they would not; he 
knew that the men in the other machine first 
would finish him and Neski and Joan Daisy. 
He had become a witness, and soon would be a 
lifeless victim of one of those ferocious sallies 
of cold-blooded, merciless city savages who, 
though he had gathered evidence against them 
and tried to prosecute them, never had become 
quite credible to himself. 

“Get down,” he begged Joan Royle, though 
knowing it was no use in the end; but he had 
to do something to protect her so he seized her 
and again pressed her to the floor as he heard 
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— When you ultimately own a Buick, you will ap- 
the preciate its beauty even more than you do now. 
rith Now, when you see one parked in front of 
f some fine home or passing on the highway, you 
‘on see only one of the many features which have 
- made Buick the most widely owned of quality 
dge motor Cars. 
our ° 
A Buick owner knows that the outward 
= beauty of this famous motor car, pleasing as it 
is, is only the visible evidence of inner beauty 
and perfection. 
not 
mt He has an engine with an extra reserve of 
the ° ° 
re- P power, the famous Valve-in-Head. His car 
for understands its steering wheel more readily 
than any car he has driven. The mechanical 
Re 4-wheel brakes stop it firmly and safely. No 
a's car built is more reliable, more staunch, or 
me more sure of itself. Nor is there another that 
is serviced so carefully or so nationally. 
my There are more than a million of these Buick 
oa owners. There would not be, if Buick had not, 
sa through many years, produced motor cars of 
ss superior performance and uniform excellence. 
rst Buicks are beautiful in every sense in which the 
sy. term “beauty”’ ever is used. 
ea 
ies 
ho, BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
we Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
gh Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
ad Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
ner 
a WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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FREE 
10-Day Tube 


Note Coupon 


Dazzling 
White Teeth 


Why you may already have 
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Maybe your teeth, are glori- 
ously clear, simply clouded 
with a film coat. Make this 
_ remarkable test and find out. 


them—and yet not realize it 


Make this unique test. 


Find out what beauty 


is beneath the dingy film that clouds your teeth 


O you seriously want dazzlingly 

clear teeth? — teeth that add 
immeasurably to your personality 
and attractiveness? 

You can have them, if you wish. 
That’s been proved times without 
number. But not by continuing with 
old methods of cleansing and of 
brushing. 

Modern science has discovered a 
new way. A radically different prin- 
ciple from old ways; and based on 
latest scientific findings. This offers 
you a test, free. Simply mail the 
coupon. 

How to gain them—quickly 
There’s. a film on your teeth. Run 
your tongue across your teeth and 
you can feel it. Beneath it are the 
pretty teeth you envy in others. Ordi- 
nary methods won’t successfully re- 
move it. 

That.is why this test is offered. 
For when you remove that film, 
youl: De surprised at what you find. 
You: may actually have beautiful 
teeth already—and yet not realize tt. 
Find out. 


What that film is 
Most tooth troubles now are traced 
to film. It clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. Germs by the @ 
millions breed in it. And they, with 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea and decay. 

That film, too, absorbs stains... 
stains from food, from smoking, 
from various causes. And that is 
why your teeth look “off color.” 


New methods now remove it 


Old-time dentifrices could not suc- 
cessfully fight that film. So most 
people had dingy teeth. And tooth 
troubles increased alarmingly. 


Now new methods have been 
found. And embodied in a new type 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


It acts to curdle the film, then 
harmlessly to remove it. No soap, 
no chalk; no harsh grit dangerous 
to enamel. 


It proves the folly of ugly teeth. 
It gives better protection - against 
pyorrhea, of tooth troubles both in 
adults and in children. 


Ten days’ use will prove its bene- 
fits. And that 10 days is offered to 
you as a test. Why not make it then 
— have prettier teeth, whiter teeth? 
Send the coupon now. 


FIM 


———— = 


the worst. 
enemy to teeth’: 











: FREE Mail this for piwper : 
10-Day Tube epsadent | 
! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, whoa ley n —_ t 
\ Dept. 717, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 1 

1 
| Send to: n 
" i 
! i 
Se ee cen ae IETS com More 1 
' t 
| Abies a ee aoe eee : 
t Only one tube to a family. 1828 r 














crackling under the wheels and the car lurched 
deep, flinging sidewise, and did not right itself 
but went over. 

Wood and glass and ice—though he did 
not recognize this until later—shattered about 
him; his head was struck but his shoulders 
took the heaviest blow. He and the car and 
the glass came to rest; he was under the car, 
pinned down upon hard, sharp ground, not 
flat but steeply sloped, unless he was very 
dizzy. Edges of glass touched him every- 
where, altogether too much glass for the 
wind-shield; so he came to realize that he was 
lying on the side of a deep ditch which must 
have frozen over when full and later had 
emptied, leaving a thin surface of ice through 
which the car had broken. 

He spoke to the Royle girl and heard her 
voice; she claimed that she was all right; and 
he felt her hands at his shoulder. She proved 
able to move, having been in the space be- 
tween the seats when the car capsized, so that 
“she was not caught under the rear seat as was 
he by the front seat. Neski, beside him, fared 
like himself and lay at the bottom of the ditch 
under the steering-wheel. 

“Where’s the gun?” 
swearing. 

Calvin felt for it, remembering that he had 
clutched it when the car went over; it must be 
at hand, he thought, and he must find it to 
fight the savages who in cold blood and with- 
out a moment’s mercy would kill them all. 
The engine had stopped and in the silence 
Calvin heard the crunch of wheels slowly 
approaching on the icy ground; it came very 
cautiously, that motor-car of gunmen, and as 
it drew alongside some one began shooting. 

His first bullet tore through the bottom of 
the dashboard; the second splintered the 
bottom of the front seat; the third struck 
almost in the same place and the next came a 
little rearward as the gunman deliberately and 
accurately raked the wreck from end to end. 

Another pistol took up the task, perhaps 
in the same hand; perhaps another gunman 
fired in his turn. 

Calvin struggled and stifled himself, gasp- 
ing in helplessness under the horror of these 
methodical shots. “Down,” he whispered to 
Joan Daisy. “Down as low as you can.” 

For the bullets all struck above them. The 
metal of the car in part protected them but 
their chief shield was that which had over- 
turned the car—the depth of the ditch. The 
gunmen underestimated it or else could not 
fire lower without shooting into the ground, for 
are Calvin nor Joan Daisy nor Neski was 
ut. 

“Where’s my gun?” Neski de- 
manded; and Calvin’s fingers fumbled for it 
amid the ice. 

The pistol shots ceased. Calvin heard the 
gunmen’s car maneuvering. Likely they had 
come to the edge of the ditch and were back- 
ing ‘before making a turn. The shots came 
again and the car was nearer; bullets struck 
into the ditch but they were strays, deflected 
from the frame of the car. Still nobody was 
hit though more than two automatics must 
have been emptied. 

The gunmen’s car again drew alongside, 
maybe twenty feet away, Calvin thought; and 
somebody put shots into the wreck, methodi- 
cally once more, at spaces of about a foot from 
end to end. Throughout all this the ditch 
had given no sign of life at all; so the gunmen’s 
motor-car halted; the shooting stopped; a 
door opened and somebody stepped down, his 
feet crunching the crusted snow. A gunman 
was coming, Calvin knew, revolver in hand 
to explore the ditch and make sure of his 
work. 

“My gun,” Neski demanded, “my ——-—-— 
gun.” 

“Quiet!” gasped Calvin but knew that the 
voice was heard. 

Movement in the ditch also was to be heard; 
for the Royle girl was trying to crawl up be- 
tween the rim of a door and the ice on the side 
of the slope. Calvin said no word to her and 


 Neski 


groaned, 








she none to him. He thought that if she, being 
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Adventures in Ftealth 


These letters are typical of thousands 


which tell of the amazing power 


OT a “cure-all,” not a med- keep fresh in a cool dry place for 


icine in any sense—Fleisch- of one simple fresh food two or three days. All grocers 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start 
























able fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- | 
orate the whole system. They aid © 
digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the in- 
testinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of en- 
ergy. 


NY eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. 
K-29, The Fleischmann Company, 
7o1 Washington St., New York. 





(LEFT) 
“My woRK TAKES me to construction camps 
where we get ‘grub’ instead of food. I suffered 
incessantly from diarrhoea; I could neither 
digest nor assimilate my ‘grub’ and became 
so weak I could nardly get about. I had taken 
* green pills, blue pills, yellow pills, red pills. 
* I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. That was five 
months ago. I am now a devotee of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast—I have thrown away my rain- 
bow of pills and now enjoy camp ‘grub’ with 
the appetite of any husky on the job.” 
: Bert T. Mason, Burney, Calif. 


Eat two or three cakes a day 
before meals: on crackers—in 
fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 
For constipation especially, dis- 
solve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) night and morning. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will 
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“T am A HosTEss at a hotel and not a day passes 
that someone doesn’t ask me how I manage to 
keep my skin so clear and fair and my eyes so 
- — bright. My answer is Fleischmann’s Yeast. Years 
SSeS of intestinal indigestion brought me to the point 






“In MARCH, 1923, I had what I supposed was a 
nervous breakdown. I was restless and irritable. 
I had headaches and dizzy spells. 

“T began to use Fleischmann’s Yeast. Gradually 
my ills disappeared—I became regular, and discon- 





tinued the use of cathartics. My energy returned— Tuts famous food tones up the entire where I determined I’d stick to yeast until I got 
and in four or five months I was my former self. And system—banishes constipation, skin relief. Three cakes in water became a daily rite. 
not only have I regained my health, but my color troubles. stomach disorders. In three months I had the results I wanted—relief 
and my general appearance have been improved.” from indigestion, gas and chronic constipation. 

Mrs. Marcaret Abe Sweeney, Roxbury, Mass. Mrs. Gertrruve W. Hoop, Mount Lowe, Calif. 
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value and lasting satisfaction. 


Sold exclusively by reliable jewelers. 


and up. Write for free style booklet giving the interesting 


history of wedding rings. 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
New York, 576 Fifth Ave. Windsor, Ont. San Francisco, 704 Market St. 
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Genuine Qyange Blossom ®'*°s / 


ORANGE 
BLOSSOM 











RANGE BLOSSOM wedding and engagement rings are 

hand chased by skilled workmen and fashioned of 
hard iridio-platinum, or fine gold. When jeweled they are 
set with the finest diamonds. It is only natural that they 
should be chosen by people of discrimination as repre- 
senting the last word in style and the ultimate in jeweler’s 
skill. Every genuine Orange Blossom ring carries the 
Traub trade mark. To insist on it guarantees you full 
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a girl, cried out for mercy, they might tell her 
to crawl forth and might not kill her im- 
mediately; but she did not cry out, though 
the gunman crouched at the edge of the ditch. 

Instead of a cry from her there roared a 
pistol; it roared and flashed again and again, as 
fast as a trigger could be pulled. The Royle 
girl fired it up at the form on the edge of the 


_ ditch in the moonlight; and the form toppled 


back. 
Calvin’s lungs filled with breath and his 
groping fingers clenched, ending their search 


| for Neski’s gun which the Royle girl had. 





Revolver shots, scarcely to be heard after 
the deafening noise under the car, spat from 
the machine in the field and sang upon iron 
and steel. The Royle girl slid down into the 
ditch. 

“Hit?” called Calvin. “They hit you?” 

“T hit him,” she cried. “I shot him!” 

“They hit you?” 

“They didn’t! I shot him; I shot him over!” 

Calvin’s pulses pricked and swelled wildly 
with her triumph. It might be for only the 
minute, but she had shot one gunman; the 
next minute others might come from the car. 

They fired into the wreck but no one else 
visited the edge of the ditch; no one else leit 
the car except, it seemed, to drag into it the 
man who had advanced to the ditch and who, 
after being shot, had been left to get himself 
back to the car, coughing. 

The transmission grated and the car moved 
away. 

Calvin’s strained muscles relaxed and he 
lay, feeling the weight less crushing upon him. 
Tle was pinned by his shoulders and stabs of 
pain centered in his shoulders; but his head 
was clear and his hands and feet could move. 
Neski, held under the steering-wheel, coughed; 
Neski’s ribs were broken probably, Calvin 
thought; but Neski remained conscious. With 
much difficulty he found cartridges to reload 
his revolver and handed them to the Royle 
girl, praising her meanwhile. 

She made no reply and Calvin spoke to her 
sharply, imagining that she might be fainting. 
“Tm listening,” she told him. “Are they 
coming back?” 

How she responded to the thrill of danger, 
Calvin thought; how she had risen to fight; 
how she had taken her triumph, though in 
the next instant she might have been killed! 

“You got one sure?” asked Neski. 

“T got him over.” 

“Nobody’ll be back,” said Neski. ‘Not 
them. They'll lay for you somewhere else. 
Too much chance for us here.” 

Calvin’s head was awhirl with his unsettled 
certainties tumbling over one another; he 
tried to arrange his thoughts, rallying them to 
some new idea upon which he could depend; and 


| he raised, for the rallying point, a conception 
' of the Royle girl, clean and true. 


He felt her trying to better his position. 


| “I’m all right,” be said; then he heard her 


crawling out. “Where are you going?” 

“To look around.” 

She did so and reported, “Nobody’s in 
sight.” 

He felt a scarcely perceptible shift of the 
pressure upon him and he knew that she was 
trying to lift the wreck. She recognized the 
impossibility of this and desisted, sensibly, 
when he spoke to her. 

“T’ll bring help from the road,” she said. 

“Look out for th’ road,’”’ warned Neski. 

“Go to a house,” said Calvin; then he added, 
“Wait.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’ve been wrong about you, all wrong, 
wrong,” he acknowledged to her. 

He heard no reply but a footstep and whether 
nearer to him or away he did not know; soon 


| he heard her steps cracking the crust between 


the furrows as she hurried off. He quivered 
with cold and with fear when she was gone, 
imagining a sudden swoop of the black car 
from behind a barn, or gunmen lurking in some 
hollow of the field and shooting her down. 
They wou!- return, then, for Neski and 
himself. 
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Jewett Announces 
The Newest, Smartest Coach—*1260 


G moendy an air of newness and refreshing 
beauty about this new Jewett Coach.’ And 
the reason is obvious. It is new —in every detail of 
its construction. In name and design it’s a coach. 
But in the qualities that make for permanence 
—long life—roadability —it so far surpasses the 
average coach that comparison only accentuates 
Jewett’s leadership. 

Examine it! Admire it! Everything about it 
gives evidence of the long, careful study that 
Paige-Jewett engineers have given to this popular 
type. Among the first to acknowledge the strong 
public tendency toward coach design—yet re- 
strained on the side of soundness —Paige-Jewett 
engineers have refused to give the name Jewett 
even to so popular a type until they were able to 
build the proved qualities of fine closed cars into 
the new Jewett Coach. 

So the Jewett Coach appears—new as this morn- 
ing’s newspaper —the very last word in body art- 
istry and completeness—a step ahead of the crowd. 


coach that is really built for five. And built strong 
—with sedan construction throughout —not ordi- 
nary “coach” construction. That means you can 
drive this new Jewett Coach as you would drive 
any Jewett closed car—with the same confidence 
in its ability to take you swiftly and comfortably 
wherever you choose to go—and bring you back, 
satisfied with your car. Long life is its greatest asset. 


And the Amazing New Jewett Motor 


As new and thrilling as the Coach itself: The same 
big, powerful six that has carried Jewett to the 
very top of its class—now improved by Paige- 
Jewett engineers to give still greater performance— 
25% more power! 

Just open the hood! You get the reason there 
for Jewett’s great power. It’s the biggest motor 
ever put into a moderate priced car—with power 
that’s ample for even these husky cars. Smooth, 
responsive power that you'll never find wanting — 
regardless of driving conditions. 

Now you can have this re- 





You'll recognize in its design 
the smartness of many far cost- 
lier cars. Rich color enhances 
its custom-built appearance. 
New type upholstery — intro- 
duced by Jewett in the Coach 
combines beauty with long 
wear. Doors are wider. There 





markable new motor in Amer- 
ica’s newest and smartest coach 
—the New Jewett. And for the 
shrewd buyer who will accept 
no compromise for high quality 
—the new Jewett Coach offers 
a double opportunity. The qual- 





Built 


is room to enter or leave the 
rear without folding either of 
the front seats. 

You'll experience a deep sat- 
isfaction in this car’s sedan-like 
roominess —for here at last is a 


by the PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~- 





Doors three feet wide permit access to rear seat 
without disturbing passengers in front. The Paige- 
Jewett one-piece ventilating windshield not only 
lifts but can be tilted outward if desired. Double 
bele moulding, rounded back, colorful, permanent 


lacquer finish, new type upholstery, are other un- 
usual features of this newest coach at only $1260. 

Four-wheel hydraulic brakes (Lockheed type) 

optional at slight extra cost. All prices F. O. B. 

Detroit, tax extra. 








ity of the finest sedans with the 
intimacy and convenience of 
coach design. Enclosed car com- 
fort at practically opencar cost. 
It’s an opportunity you'll go a 


long way to even equal. (s40.a) 


Detroit, 


Michigan 
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GENIUS 


.. while you wait 


Genius is too often like the poet’s lady 
—“uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” 
Mennen Shaving Cream is a stroke 
of genius, but it hasn’t a trace of 
temperament. 


I know a few baseball 
pitchers who reach the 
heights only when the 

sun shines hotly. Mennen 
sy Shaving Cream strikes 

out the whiskers regard- 

less of the water’s tem- 
perature. Tepid, luke-warm, or cold water 
suits Mennen’s as well as hot. 





A certain matinee idol 
must have a sympathetic 
audience to do his best. 
Mennen’s gives youa per- 
fect performance even if 
the water is hostilely hard 
or aggressively alkaline. 











Many race horses are un- 
able to run fast unless 
track and weather condi- 
tions are ideal. Weather 
never makes Mennen 
Shaving Cream too hard 
or too soft in the tube. 
Mennen’s is always the same creamy consis- 
tency —ready to give a zippy, gorgeous shave. 





The poet sighs for a life- 
time in which to com- 
plete the perfect sonnet. 
It takes Mennen Shaving 
Cream just three brief 
minutes to make your 
shave anepicofefficiency. 





Anywhere, anytime, under any cir- 
cumstances, Mennen Shaving Cream 
will give you absolute beard softening 
by the white magic of dermutation. 


Druggists have Mennen’s in 50c tubes. 
Millions of men use Mennen Talcum for Men 
after every bath and every shave. Luxuri- 


ously soft, cooling and absorbent. Tinted to 
match the color of your skin. 25c, 


in 


(Mennen Salesman) % 


MSNASN 


SHAVING CREAM 


$100.00 


The cap stays on, the 
cream comesout! Coin 
a name for this 
Menneninven- 
tion. $100 tothe 
winner. Con- 
test closes July 
first. 
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He cast off that image. He listened and 
hearing nothing he imagined tomorrow with 
himself and her both alive; and Ketlar. 

Ketlar! Of course, it was plain that Ketlar 


| was innocent, whatever the jury might have 


voted. Tomorrow it would be Calvin Clarke’s 
duty, if he lived, to inform the judge of the new 


|evidence and to ask the discharge of Ketlar; 
‘whereupon Ketlar, freed and no longer with a 
| wife, would certainly seek Joan Royle and 


claim her. 

Calvin’s breast swelled and his muscles drew 
taut and hé strained so that Neski supposed 
him to be struggling to free himself. 

“No use,” said Neski, swearing. 
can’t lift it.” 

Joan set off, not to a house, for none was 
near, but toward the road; at her feet were 
dark spots in the snow which she knew were 
blood, though they looked black in the moon- 


“Vou 


| light, and she followed them till they stopped 
|at the tracks of the automobile. 
| she shot? she wondered. Baretta, or Frank 


Whom had 


Zenn, or some gunman whom she had never 
seen and who had never seen her or Mr. Clarke 
or the driver, but who had obeyed a bidding 
to go to the car in the ditch and kill everyone 
underneath. 

The anonymousness of the brutal business, 
when she thought of it, increased her terror, 
which shook her with violent spasms of 
shuddering as she walked. Her neck hurt and 


i her legs twinged when she stepped; she was 
‘cold and felt more helpless than she had under 





; lights. 


| the car when the bullets were striking above 


her. 

Walking between the tracks of the gun- 
men’s car, she discovered that they had driven 
directly to the road, which was about a hundred 
yards away, and had swerved to the left just 
before their wheels had climbed to the con- 
crete. So they had gone toward the city. 

The road was empty in that direction but 
far away to the northwest was a pair of head- 
She retreated toward the wreck, but 
returned to the road after a minute and was 
rewarded by the sight of the high, broad bulk 
of a truck in no wise resembling the vehicle 
of the gunmen; so she hid her revolver and 
stepped to the middle of the road, stopping the 
truck, which proved to have a crew of two 
strong men to whom the weight of the wrecked 
car was no unyielding obstacle. 

She sat on the floor of the truck beside 
Neski, who lay upon a pallet improvised from 


, old burlaps and pads, with which the van was 


| provided. 





Calvin Clarke reclined, propped 
up by pads against the side opposite her. An 
oil lantern swayed and bumped on a hook over- 
head, giving them light; for the tail-board of the 
truck was drawn up tightly against the cold 
and also against the eyes of overtaking cars. 

The scurry of tires and the drone of an 
approaching motor set Joan Daisy shaking 
with fright; it drew Mr. Clarke’s attention to 
the tail-board; and it interrupted Neski’s talk. 
The car passed and Joan Daisy relapsed to 
quieter quivering; Mr. Clarke’s gaze again 
rested upon her, while now and then he agreed, 
monosyllabically, with Neski, who had become 
voluble of opinion under his pain. 

There was no doubt, to Neski’s way of 
thinking, that she had hit the leader of the 
gunmen, who would be Zenn, if Baretta him- 
self had not been present; otherwise it was 
Baretta. Upon no alternate theory could 
Neski account for the prompt abandonment of 
the field and the failure of the car to return. 

“You bumped the bird that was interested 
personal,’’ Neski complimented her. 

She glanced at Mr. Clarke in the eerie, 


| swaying light and saw that he had no thought 
| for Neski’s talk because of his study of her; 





and whereas, upon the witness stand, she had 
confronted him and faced him boldly, now she 
looked away. 

He was not Mr. God-looking at all, leaning 
against the dirty pads and with his right 
shoulder queerly crumpled and his arm limp; 
he looked bewildered and boylike, his face cut 
and streaked with blood and his coat torn; but 
the boy whom she saw was plainly charging 


responsibility for his disaster and hers and 
Neski’s to his own mistake, which he had 
acknowledged; neither by werd nor bearing 
did he seek excuse or extenuation for himself. 

Joan Royle was not used to seeing one thus 
call himself to account when affairs went 
wrong. 

“Tt may require a day to complete the con- 
firmation of the facts,” Mr. Clarke said to her. 
“Besides, today is Sunday; but by tomorrow 
at the latest Ketlar will be freed, whatever 
the jury may report.” 

“Tomorrow,” she repeated and he imagined 
that she deplored the delay, but actually she 
was not concerned for Ket, who was in jail, 
safe and sound and removed from the ex- 
pedition of this night in which she had ceased 
to be an antagonist of Calvin Clarke and had 
made common cause with him. 

Neski talked on but Mr. Clarke and she sat 
silently facing each other, her back to one side 
of the truck, his against the opposite. Her 
feet, in dancing slippers, nearly touched his 
shoes and he and she glanced at each other and 
looked down at their toes which tossed to- 
gether when the truck jounced. 

She had gained tonight the freedom of Ket 
and the vindication of her friendship with Ket 
for which she had endured insult and humilia- 
tion throughout the months since Ket had 
been jailed, but she sought satisfaction in no 
renewing of her hours with him; no moment 
with him made seizure of her soul. She 
looked down at her silk slippers and Calvin 
Clarke’s blunt boots and she recalled how he 
had appeared at first to her when he had come 
for the People of Illinois to question her, and 
she, trusting to him, had told him the whole 
truth, but immediately he had approved the 
arrest of Ket for murder and had ordered her 
held as an accomplice. 

How she had hated that Mr. Clarke! She 
did not hate the Calvin Clarke with blood- 
streaked face and with arm helpless. She had 
beaten him and “shown him up,” but she felt 
no joy of triumph over him. Pangs of tri- 
umph thrilled her breast, but it was triumph 
over what she had done with Calvin Clarke 
and for him in his cause against those who had 
tried to kill him and her tonight. 

The truck slowed and she trembled, drawing 
nearer to him; as she imagined another meeting 
with gunmen; but the stop was at sight of a 
Chicago policeman and in obedience to Mr. 
Clarke’s directions to halt at the first city 
patrol box. 

Calvin arose and, without accepting help 
from either Joan’ Royle or the patrolman, 
made a report over the police telephone wire. 

“Who was the bird she bumped?” Neski 
inquired of him, when he returned to the 
truck; and he answered: 

“The department hasn’t heard yet.” 

They were driven to a hospital and Mr. 
Clarke accompanied Neski to the emergency 
room, after seeing Joan in charge of a nurse. 

“Make sure she’s not hurt,’ he instructed 
the nurse, avoiding speech with Joan Daisy 
herself. ‘Take care of her.” 

In spite of his new tone, Joan Daisy was 
reminded of the night when he had given her 
to Mrs. Hoswick’s care to be held for question- 
ing. The nurse bathed her face and brushed 
her hair and advised her to lie down, as had Mrs. 
Hoswick; but Joan Daisy could rest no better 
upon this night than upon that. Her mind 
then had roved restlessly to Ket, accused and 
arrested for the murder of Adele; now it 
visited the emergency room where she imagined 
Mr. Clarke under a surgeon’s hands. 

The nurse brought a pot of tea and Joan 
Daisy was sipping a cup when Mr. Clarke 
reappeared and she saw his shoulder drooping 
and his arm as helpless as before. He had 
washed his face and brushed his hair but had 
had not a thing done to his shoulder. Neski 
had broken ribs and internal injury, probably 
not dangerous, he said. 

“I’m glad,” exclaimed Joan Daisy. ‘What 
about you?” 

“Are you ready to go?”’ he asked her 

“TI? What do you mean?” 
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“T’ve a cab at the door,” he said, in his quiet, 
stubborn way. “I’m taking you home.” 

“Not you!’ she cried and, seeing him flush 
hot, realized that he mistook her objection. 
“You’ve got to have yourself attended to,” 
she explained. 

“T will,” he promised, “afterwards.” 

“Now!” she insisted, and suddenly, before 
she knew what she did, she pleaded, “Please, 
won’t you?” 

“No,” he refused. 
nothing much more. 
with that.” 

“T’l] not leave this place till you’re attended 
to,” she told him, with all the positiveness she 
ceuld muster. 

“T’ll not be attended to until you’re home,” 
he replied and she felt her positiveness no 
match for his. Moreover, the nurse aided him, 
saying, -‘A-bit more of a ride, if he’s careful, 
shouldn’t matter.”’ And he asked Joan Daisy, 
“Wilkyou* pour me some tea?” 

Her hand holding the little pot trembled. 
“You pour it for him, please,” she said to the 
nurse;and sank into her chair. 

He*ignored the cup, which the nurse filled. 
“You're tired through,” he said to Joan Daisy 
and his own face was white as he gazed*dgwn 
at her. “You ought to be in bed now“ Stay 
here tonight!” we 

“No,” Joan Daisy protested, forgetting his 
determination.- “I’m going home.” 

“T’ll take you.” 

“Have your tea first,” she begged, and she 
stood waiting until he drank it. 

“T wish,” he said, when they were alone, side 
by side in the cab, “‘you would simply rest.” 

“Tt’s absolutely impossible.’” 

“Because of me?” ‘ . 

“T shot somebody tonight;”?’ she replied. 
“Maybe I killed him.” 

“You ought to hope so,’ 
do.”” 

“Yes; but do you feel sleepy, hoping that? 
I mean, even if you weren’t hurt, would you?” 

“No.” 

“Would you’ve slept tonight? I mean, 
if Mr. Oliver hadn’t called you and told you 
about Baretta?” 

“T would have expected to.” 

“Hoping you’d killed Ket?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You wanted to have Ket killed; you asked 
the jury to kill him; so you hoped they’d do it, 
didn’t you?” 

“T was wrong, completely wrong in the whole 
matter.” 

She was silent for a moment and he felt her 
tensely erect beside him and he could see 
vaguely her clear, pretty profile in the light 
which streaked through the cab windows. 

“Of course you were born and brought up 
to it,’ she resumed, startling him. 

“To be wrong?” : 

“To beso: frightfully sure you were ‘right. 
I neyer” saw another human so sure. “ How 


“Collar bone’s broken; 
People play football 


> 


said Calvin. “I 


couldsyou jhelp it, with Queen Anne’s War and’. 


John Adams's. administration and Antietam 
forever in you? --And you weren’t so wrong at 
that.” 

“You mean I was not so wrong about 
Ketlar?” he asked. 

“Oh, no; you. were wrong about Ket; but 
you certainly are right about the’rést—Chicago 
and the law and civilization. I told you that 
evening—it was after the trial of that ’Garian 
person who’d burned up his store; remember?” 

“T remember,” said Calvin. 

“You and I were in the court-room after- 
wards. You’d come after some papers.” 

“T came back to see if you had waited.” 

“Oh, did you? . I told you that I got 
your idea in the speech you made to the jury 
about Chicago and the State and the country. 
I thought I did get it; but I didn’t. But I 
guess I have it now; if I haven’t, I’m hopeless. 

“You see,” she resumed after a minute, 
“I'd only read in the papers about Baretta 
and Frankie Zenn and the hold-ups and 


~* “T love it!” she cried. 
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shootings and bombings all over Chicago. 
They were just reading matter to me. They 
weren’t to you; you knew; you knew,” she 
repeated and he felt her shaking, “you knew 
they rode after people in cars and shot to kill— 
and nobody touched them. You couldn’t 
touch them, for you couldn’t find anybody 
who’d talk. So you got sort of crazy, inside 
you, to stop the murdering going on; and when 
you found Adele and the police took you to 
Ket and me and you caught us both lying, you 
went after us for all that was in you.” 

She stopped speaking, though her thoughts 
leaped on and on, as he could see from her 
intensity. 

The rear wheels of the taxi had tire chains, 
and as they scraped in the ruts of frozen snow, 
one became displaced so that a link struck a 
mud-guard and clanked regularly with each 
whirl of the wheel. He noticed that it set Joan 
Daisy’s head to nodding and he asked: 

“Shall I have that chain taken off?” 

“No; I like it. It beats time.” 

“To what?” 

“The tune in my head.” 

“One of Ketlar’s?” 

For reply she sang softly with marked, 
thrilling measure the theme of Elgar’s great 
march. 

“You've heard it?” 

Ves.” 

“Didn’t it make you want to—do something 
wonderful?” 

“T liked it,” he said. 

“Like Rimsky-Korsakov, too?” 

“T don’t know much of his music.” 

“He’s another doer! And _ there’s an 
American named Schelling. They played a 
great piece of his at the Orchestra. There’s 
a red-headed boy from Michigan who composes 
music; his name is in the concert program. 
Sowerby it is. Of course he’s studied; he’s 
been at the great conservatories. Ket must 
go to a conservatory; that’s what I must try 
to make him do.” ,~ — - 

Calvin drew off into his corner of the cab, 
with his heart’ thumping jealously. He was 
taking her, he realized,-to the flat above the 
flat to which Ketlar would return tomorrow. 

“We're within a couple of squares of a 
house of some friends of mine,” Calvin said. 
“Let me take you to them.” 

“Why?” 

“They’re near and they can look after you. 
Some one ought to look after you tonight.” 

“Why?” 

“You’re done up.” 

“Tm not.” 

“You'll find you are.” 

“Then I’d better be home when I find it.” 

“These are good friends of mine,” he urged. 
“Let nie take you to them.” 

“T -want to go home—home,” she mused. 
“That’s my home, that two-room flat. That’s 
where“I live, Mr. Clarke. You never can 
believe it means anything to me.” 

‘Very well,” said. Calvin; and she settled 


‘into her corner silently. 


At the entrance of the building wherein 
was her home, she begged him to return but 
he accompanied her up-stairs past Ketlar’s 
flat, and up the second flight of stairs, upon 
which he had followed her.on that other night, 
watching her slim white heels rising from her 
slippers. sen 

She unlocked her door and yet he was loath 
to leave her. She switched on the light atid 
he saw that her bed stood in its form of a 
couch. 

“No one’s here to help you,” he protested. 

““Mama’s in there,” Joan Daisy said, glanc- 
ing at the closed door of the bedroom. 

“Wake her!’ commanded Calvin. 

Joan Daisy.shook her -head.~ “IT won’t wake 
her; anyway, I couldn’t.” : 

Calvin recollected “why she couldn’t; he 
recollected his complete contempt for the man 
and the woman whom this girl vainly had tried 
to arouse on the night of her arrest. He glanced 


at the closed door of the bedroom wherein he 
supposed one parent to be sleeping drugged 
and the other drunk, but his contempt for 
them lacked its previous completeness. For 
the woman, however she nullified herself, had 
borne a daughter who had become not a kept 
consort of Ketlar and an accomplice to a mur- 
der, but a dreamer and a determiner of great 
things. 

Joan Daisy cast off her coat, discovering how 
nearly done she was when she felt the relief of 
the weight of it. 

“What can I do for you?” Calvin asked as 
she stood slender and smal! in her dancing 
dress, with shoulders and white arms bare. 
“Joan Daisy, what will you let me do?” 

“You know what I want. It’s to have you 
go along and see to your shoulder.” 

Calvin stooped and felt with his strong hand 
under the edge of the couch. He had no 
acquaintance with day-beds but he understood 
that they drew out somehow; so he pulled and 
the couch broadened. 

“Good night,” he said, straightening. 

“You'll see about yourself right away?” 

He promised, ‘‘Right away”; and she went 
to the door with him. 

“When you hear who fe was, please phone 
me,” she asked. 

“T will, if it’s not a time when you'd be 
asleep.” 

“T’'ll not be asleep.” 

“You must be.” 

ST cavt:” 

He extended his left hand and she gave him 
first her right hand and then, since their 
clasps did not meet, she put her left hand in 
his. “Good night; go to sleep, Joan Daisy,” 
he said, scarcely able to speak for the pulse- 
beat in his throat. 

Down-stairs, past Ketlar’s door, , Calvin 
tramped and out to the cab where he turned 
and looked up at her light. His glance roved 
about the building and he was reminded of his 
feeling of offense at it. He felt none tonight. 
When he settled himself in the cab, his thought 
traveled to his own home and to the table on 
Thanksgiving Day and his walk alone in the 
woods toward Haverhill, where his great-great- 
great-grandmother Selina, Timothy’s wife, had 
fought the Indians after Timothy had fallen. 
Calvin always had imagined her tall, broad- 
shouldered and brown-haired like many women 
of his family and of the type of Melicent 
Webster. Closing his eyes, he saw the scene in 
the woods and he saw Selina a small, quick, 
dark-haired girl who snatched up the gun and 
fought. 

His taxi swung down Sheridan Road toward 
the north entrance to Lincoln Park and the 
moon shone on a man upon horseback, with 
the horse reared and the man leaning over in 
the saddle, rallying and calling to his troops. 
It was Sheridan, stopping the rout on the road 
from Winchester: ‘‘You’re going the wrong 
way, boys! Turn; turn; you’re going back!” 
In bronze he rode; eternally there, at the end 
of the boulevard which bore his name, he 
rallied and inspired his troops, for all to see. 

Where the road again turned stood Abraham 
Lincoln, the son of Illinois. And who had 
Calvin Clarke, in all the list of his fathers from 
Queen Anne’s War to Antietam, to equal him? 
With Schubert and Beethoven, Wagner and 
Mozart, in letters of stone, stood Lincoln in 
this home of Joan Royle’s which was no two- 
room flat but was all the city. 

What difference that no blood of theirs 
flowed in her veins? What difference that no 
brittle Bible recorded physical descent from 
them? Her soul they had molded and made. 

Calvin sank back, aquiver, as he thought of 
her in that flat above Ketlar’s; he would drive 
his mind from tomorrow, when Ketlar would 
return to her awaiting him with her dream for 
him; her hands for him—her slender, soft, 
strong hands both of which Calvin had clasped.¢ 
Her lips would be Ketlar’s too; and Calvin let 
himself imagine no more. 


Joan and Calvin and Ket—each reaches the end of his or her personal rainbow Next Month—an 
instalment that will come to you in the mail if you will fill out the handy coupon on page 19. 
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; Queen OF THE DELGIANS 
The Kinc or ENGLAND'S daughter 


The Queen 


THE QUEEN OF 
“When the King and Queen of the 


Belgians visited this country a 
banquet was given their majesties 
at one of the famous New York 
hotels. As I am an old newspaper 
woman I got one of the guards to 
let me go up to the banquet floor. 

“I met one of the parlor maids 
sobbing bitterly, closely followed 
by a housekeeper who also seemed 
distressed. I asked what was the 
matter and the housekeeper ex- 
plained that insome unaccountable 
manner the wrap that the Queen 
left in the dressing room had been 


THE BELGIANS 


soiled by a hotel attendant. The 
Queen always wears white and 
this particular garment was of 
beautiful heavy brocade trimmed 
with white fur. 

“I suggested sponging it with 
Lux, and finally persuaded them 
to let me do it. I sponged it with 
lukewarm water and Lux, until all 
soiled places disappeared. I rinsed 
it the same way and pressed it with 
a warm iron over a clean cloth. 

**WhenI removed the cloth there 
the wrap was spotlessly clean— 
saved by Lux!”’ 

Kathrine Stone Brown, L. 1. 


THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN 


“There had been a state dinner at 
the home of the Marshal of the 
Court of Sweden. The following 
day when I happened to be with 
the wife of the Court Marshal, one 
of her maids came into the room 
holding some priceless doilies of 
cobweb fineness—sadly soiled. Her 
Ladyship told me the doilies had 
been lent her for the dinner by one 
of the Ladies-in-Waiting to the 


Now the Big © 


Queen. She would have to return 
them personally with apologies! 
“Here I interrupted: ‘If you 
don’t mind I would like to save 
the situation!’ (confident that I 
could safely depend on Lux). 
“The precious lace doilies were 
handed over to me. When the little 
things had dried I examined them 
and indeed, I felt proud. I could 
see no trace of soil whatever.” 


Mrs. S. Fagrell, Calif. 


New Package too 


OF SWEDEN 


*““When the people in 
Ireland pws of the 
intended wedding of 
the King’s only daugh- 
ter, they decided to 
send some of the beau- 
tiful lace for which Ire- 
land is famed. 

“After it was ready, 
the most rare and beau- 
tiful piece was found to 
be soiled. There wasn’t 
time to make another 
and without this the 
other pieces would be 
incomplete. The work- 
manship was so delicate 
that to trust it to any 


Mrs. 


THE KING OF ENGLAND’S DAUGHTER 


How their precious possessions 
were restored to dainty 
loveliness 
































one but an expert might 
ruin it altogether. 

**At last an old Irish 
woman pleaded to be 
allowed to cleanse it, 
stating she knew of a 
wonderful preparation 
that would remove 
spots without injuring 
the most delicate fabric. 

“Great was the joy 
when the lace was re- 
turned free from soil 
and as beautiful as ever. 
When questioned the 
old woman announced 
she had washed it with 
Lux.” 


Wesley M’Leon, Mich. 


In ADDITION to the well-known uses—wash- 
ing silks, woolens, fine cottons and linens—use 
Lux for dishes, the family laundry, shampoo, 
babies’ milk bottles, paint, porcelain, woodwork, 
rugs and linoleum. Lux won’t harm anything 
that water alone won’t harm. Lever Bros. Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Ushering in the greatest period in furniture 
design, Queen Anne craftsmen replaced stiff, 
massive XVII century pieces with styles of 
grace and ease. A room of that time at right. 






oem Senne 


Above, Karpen adds new comfort to Queen 
Anne beauty. Sofa and chair in mohair and 
damask contrast with the tapestry and brocade 
of open arm and William and Mary chairs. 


Choose your library furniture as you select a book—by name 


OULD you buy a book, no matter how fine its 
cover might be, if it bore no writer’s name, had 
no title and its contents were sealed to you? 


Chairs and sofas that will lure you to relax are as im- 
portant to the pleasure your library gives you as the 
books you read. And in upholstered furniture,as ina 
book, it is the value beneath the cover that counts. 


On every piece in the Queen Anne group shown 
above, as on all Karpen furniture, you will find a mark 
of inner quality as reliable as the author’s name 
on a classic. This is the Karpen nameplate. 





Producing the world’s largest output of upholstered 
furniture enables Karpen to cut costs to low levels 
impossible to smaller makers of quality furniture. 


Whether in buying a single piece or a suite for your 
living-room, hall, library or sun-room, avoid risk 
by looking for the Karpen nameplate. Remember, 
an attractive binding may cover a trashy novel. 


We will gladly send you the name of a Karpen mer- 
chant in your city and Livable Rooms, a free booklet 
. C-J of color suggestions for home decoration. 


F Why not ask for them today? Write toS. Karpen 


Finding it, you also get perfection in line and Re yor & Bros., 801-811 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


color united with the utmost in dollar value. 


FREE: write FoR THE NEW BOOKLET, C-J 
OF COLOR SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME DECORATION 


nameplate on 
every piece, 


UY 


or 37th Street and Broadway, New York. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE : HANDWOVEN FIBER 
ENAMELED CANE FURNITURE: WINDSOR CHAIRS 


FURNIJTURE 


pend) 
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A Rendezvous in Paris by Frank R. Adams (continued from page 87) 


worth fifty thousand dollars in cash to me.” 

“How?” 

“Because I’m going to offer them to that 
English hussy for exactly that sum of money. 
[ know she has it because Paul left her that 
much at the expense of his own neglected wife. 
Now I’m going to have it back or publish these 
letters in the leading newspapers in London.” 

Aside from the unpleasant nature of his 
errand Steve had rather liked the idea of a 
jaunt to Europe with his expenses paid. He 
had always wanted to go back, especially to 
Paris, which he remembered only from one 
scant twenty-four hours’ leave. He wanted to 
fnd out if the gay friendliness was real or 
merely something that had existed in his own 
starved imagination. 

But now all the zest had gone out of the 

y. This girl Dana Starr had so swiftly 
adopted him as a friend that he could not come 
out with the cold-blooded proposition which he 
had traveled all the way across the Atlantic to 
make. What he really was going to do he did 
not know. Thinking of that and of Dana 
Starr’s wistful, wasted youth he got thoroughly 
lost. A night-hawk taxi finally scooped him 
up and returned him to his hotel. 

One-thirty at the Ritz. It sounded like a 
magic tryst, an engagement to write a song 
about. It did not seem at all like an appoint- 
ment-to break a butterfly on a wheel. Steve 


‘even found his heart beating a little faster as 


thethour.approached. This girl who had lived 


-andJearnéd so much had seized on his imagina- 


tion. Undoubtedly it was her sophisticated help- 
lessness which attracted him—that and want- 
ing to know how the story was going to turn out. 

She came in shortly after he arrived. Yes, 
certainly she had one dress that was pre- 
sentable. It was a slim one-piece frock, bleu 
poudre, no sleeves, severely simple. Her make- 
up was just faintly noticeable according to the 
smart mode, and over her heart she wore one 
flower, a white camellia. Steve was quite cer- 
tain of all these details because he stared at her 
a long time before she saw him. He would 
never have dared address her on his own 
initiative for fear he might be making a mis- 
take. Away from her shabby home surround- 
ings she was quite a different person. 

Gloved, hatted, coifed she was less com- 

rehensible to an _ exclusively masculine 

intelligence. With her armor on she was more 
insolently insular, more sophisticated, harder. 
It took Steve a moment or so to realize that 
she wore her outward mask as a protection 
against sympathy. 

She fitted better into the atmosphere of the 
restaurant than she did in the grimy sur- 
roundings where Steve had found her. This 
was the sort of thing to which she ought to be 
accustomed. Indeed, she seemed to know half 
the people in the place. Her progress to the 
table which had been selected for them was a 
series of cordial greetings from smartly dressed 
women and impersonally admiring men. 

Not a word was said of the affair of the night 
before. Steve sensed that the conversation 
about the legacy was not to be resumed until 
the social preliminaries of luncheon had been 
carried to a successful conclusion. That fitted 
nicely with his own idea of postponing the 
evil moment when his words would change 
her opinion of him, make her perforce regard 

im as an enemy instead of as a friend. 

. He suspected, too, that beneath her air of 
indifference to food she was hungry and wished 
to spare herself any emotional drain until 
after she had fortified herself. 

Hungry! It seemed impossible that this so 
correctly turned out woman of the world 

Id know so bourgeois an emotion, yet 
he was certain that he was right. Steve 
therefore ordered a substantial luncheon with 
broth and chops for features instead of the 
salad that she tentatively suggested. 

“My higher education has been neglected,” 


offered as he overruled her nomination. ~ 


“I have to have regular food and I’d rather 


you joined me. I claim no fine perceptions of 
the virtues of salad.” 

“My friend, you have fine perceptions of an 
entirely different and more valuable sort.” 

She had lovely arms, not mature, curving in 
cool pallor. Her flesh was like that of a school- 
girl. And she must be twenty-five at least. 
Age would never touch her at all until it over- 
whelmed her entirely, one felt. 

There was an orchestra which played inescap- 
able American fox-trots. Steve did not want 
to talk much yet anyway. He was trying to 
work out the way to tell this girl about the 
letters. It- was even more difficult now that 
he knew that, despite her poverty, she was 
socially important. 

And then, suddenly, there was no necessity 
for telling. 

She looked up from her dessert. ‘My father 
invested the legacy,” she informed him. 

Steve was set back by the abruptness of the 
plunge. ‘Your legacy?” he echoed. 

“Veg.” 

“But you said you had not received it.” 

“True, but he had.” 

“And signed your name on the acknowledg- 
ments?” 

“He had them signed, anyway.” 

“But, my dear girl, that is forgery—a prison 
offense.” 

“But, my dear man, one doesn’t send one’s 
father to prison. So there.” 

Steve contemplated the disaster aghast. 
“You say he invested the money. Can you 
get some of it back or was the investment of 
a permanent nature?” 

“Absolutely permanent. 
colored celluloid chips.” 

“All gone?” 

“Quite. That’s why he was so peevish last 
night. It took a goodish bit of cheering up 
to keep him from killing himself. He was 
awfully cut up because he had really intended 
to double the money for us and then never 
gamble again.” 

Steve was so knocked out by the enormity 
of the calamity that he could only sit in glum 
contemplation of her hopeless future. 

“Tt’s all right, my practical American friend. 
I’m no worse off than I was yesterday at this 
time. You see, I never actually had the 
money.” 

“But your plans? The little home five 
minutes from the Bois, the apéritif at Fou- 
quette’s?”” 

She shrugged. 


He bought vari- 


“They are not for me. For 
some one else. Perhaps for you. You are 
going to Paris before you return. Hunt up 
Fouquette’s. I don’t know the address but 
any taxi driver can find it. It’s near the Arc de 
Triomphe somewhere. Sit there alone some 
sunny afternoon and leave a vacant chair for 
me to come and sit beside you.” 

“Will you?” 

“Tn spirit.” 

“Every afternoon at five-thirty,” he pro- 
posed. 

“Oui, touts les aprés-midis a cing heures et 
demie,” she repeated. 

Steve’s lips were talking nonsense but his 
mind was trying to deal with a very definite 
and grave problem. If Dana Starr did not 
possess the legacy, if she had no resources at 
all, as was obviously the case, how could she 
satisfy the demands of that distant avenger, 
Alice Post? There was not much use in trying 
to make Alice be lenient. Alice would merely 
think that he too had fallen victim to the de- 
liberate charms of a designing woman. No 
use trying to put Dana Starr across to any 
other woman. She was so obviously the 
cultivated perfection of what men secretly 
want a woman to be that no member of her 
own sex could afford to acknowledge that 
anything about her was right. 

Even now the thing that she said—“I’m 
sorry, mon ami, that I have disappointed you.” 

“Disappointed me?” It was rather ridic- 
ulous for him to be so concerned about a trouble 
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which was really exclusively hers. And yet 
who could vision her bravely facing poverty, 
the humiliations of an improvident parent, a 
haphazard existence—difficulties that a strong 
man, with ability and the authority to make 
his wishes obeyed, might well fail under—with- 
out a pang of. sympathetic pity? She was in 
such an inescapable maelstrom. With a father 
like that! No wonder no man had married her. 

“Don’t be discouraged about me,” she 
pleaded. “I’m sorry I’ve clouded your day. 
Because really I can be rather gay. I mean 
to have you remember London pleasantly. 
Come on, let’s. It would be fun for me too.” 

Steve turned a little red light on his disposi- 
tion with a couple of brandies and soda, and 
they started out. It was the pleasantest day 
of Steve’s life. Red letter good times are al- 
ways had uncomfortably close to annihilation. 
Sonmie of us can remember that. , 

It- was late that night when they said 
good-by. 

“You’re brave,” he told her. 

“T won’t be in a minute, when you’re gone,” 
she confessed. ‘Think of me a little kindly. 
It will help.” 

It was a simple farewell. He wished he 
might prolong it. To let her go was so much 
like sending a child into a dark pit. But he 
had no further claim on her. So he tried to 
banish her great eyes from his memory, black 
pools of ink all ready for the writing of tragedy. 
But they haunted him as if they were conscience 
ghosts of a duty unperformed. 

He had not told her of Alice Post’s ultima- 
tum. Why burden a sinking ship with an 
extra load? When Alice took her vengeance 
it would probably kill this girl, but she might 
as well live till then without the definite tor- 
turing knowledge of her impending fate. 

That was something he felt that he must 
prevent from happening in some way. He 
almost owed it to Paul, whose kindly thought 
had gone so far wrong. 

Finally he did the only thing he could think of 
todo. After that he crossed the Channel to 
Paris. 

It pleased Steve to explore that part of the 
city, “five minutes from the Bois,’’ which 
Dana Starr had told him about. He felt that 
he would recognize the neighborhood from the 
way it might fit her. When he found the tiny 
apartment that had her spiritual insignia 
written all over it he had a whimsical inspira- 
tion to rent it for a month and live there. It 
was quite inexpensive and there was a good 
servant left over from the preceding tenants, a 
couple who had been honeymooning there. 

Strangely enough, having a place all his own 
to live in made Steve lonely. He who had 
always lived without companionship now 
craved the society of fellow human beings. He 
regretted that he had not gone to a hotel. 
But it was too late to change now. His 
meager finances did not permit of tempera- 
mental indecision. 

Perhaps it was the atmosphere of intimate 
happiness which the last tenants had left be- 
hind them that disturbed him. There was a 
seductive air about the place, almost a tangible 
perfume. Truly it was no place in which to be 
alone. Steve ignored the suggestion of the 
conciérge that he get himself an ‘“amie—une 
petite fille des noces,’”’ and solaced his solitude 
by never staying there at all until he could 
come home so tired that he could sleep anyway. 

For that reason he came to know his Paris 
fairly well. Unfortunately he did not enjoy 
it as one should who is spending his last cent 
on a holiday. He rather suspected that Paris 
like Paradise was designed as a habitation 
for two. 

He found Fouquette’s and, like the fool that 
he was, he terminated every afternoon’s ram 
at one of its sidewalk tables. They made fair 
cocktails there and the “Quinquina Vouvray” 
had a pleasant after effect. Benedictine, 
highly recommended by the gargon, he -es- 
chewed with all the resolution of the anchorite 
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Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs are standard equipment on 
more than two-thirds of all motor 
cars built in America ‘and Europe 
. a << ¥ vase = 
—world wide proof that Champion 
is the better:spark plug. 
ve > > ob eat 

It is better because of. its. two-piece, 
gas-tight construction, special alloy 
electrodes and double-ribbed ~ silli- 
manite core with. thesefpizpetticoat 
tip, which withstands the tremendous 
stress of the: migtor;and*retards the 
formation of carb n ‘deposit. _ 
Champions, will, render better service, for .a 
longer period; bufsng¢matter what -make;:of 
car you drive youjwill save.in oil and'gas:and 
enjoy, improyed engine performance. if you 
install a complete set: of new Champions at 
least once a year.” | jo - 
: Champions are fall guaranteed and are sold 

by moré.than 95;000dealers. Champion X for 


Fords 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 
75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
‘Toledo, Ohio * 

Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd, 

Windsor, Ontario ,. , - 
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Anthony (subsequently sainted for not actually 
carrying out his young ideas). 

His month was nearly up. So was his money. 
There was a steamship ticket for back home. 
He had a reservation for the next day but one. 

This would be his last cocktail at Fouquette’s. 
There was a little chill in the air. Perhaps 
another rainy season was about tostart. Just 
as well to return to America where one did 
not encounter the ghosts of illusion stalking in 
broad daylight. 

“Deux Martinis,’ he told the waiter and 
indicated the place across from his own. 
“Tl y aura une autre.” 

The waiter smiled. Steve’s double order 
was already a recognized idiosyncrasy to the 
establishment. The farce was a hollow one 
but he might as well keep it up. Time enough 
to be sensible when the ship cast off. 

The two cocktails, on their inevitable price- 
marked saucers, arrived. Steve lifted the 
first tiny. glass to, his ‘lips. 

“To a lady whom nobody——” 

“Cing heures et demie, juste,’ she said a 
little breathlessly as one who has hurried to 
keep an appointment. é 

Her voice had a husky elusive quality such 
as one might expect to find in the voice of a 
ghost. Steve did not stare? He had seen her 
there too often. Her face was little clearer 
now than he was accustomed to see it. A mist 
hung over her always. It was the far-away 
mist of romance. 

Not that he was laboring under any delusion. 
Steve knew that Dana Starr was actually 
there. She wore the same shade of blue, but 
this was another dress—and a hat crammed 
with apparent carelessness far down over her 
black chrysanthemum hair. 

He was seeing the materialization of his 
wildest desires. There was no doubting his 
senses. But why had she come? There must 
be some far from personal and romantic reason 
for her being there. 

“Say something, Sir Faun. 
to see me?” 

“T did not expect ever to see you.” 

“Nor did I expect to be here. But I knew 
of no other way to find you.” 

“Did you wish to find me?” he asked 
directly. 

“Ves,”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because,” she began and then smiled whim- 
sically, ‘‘because I want to correct a statement 
I once made to the effect that chivalry died 
after the war. I was wrong.” 

“What makes you think so?”—mystified. 

“This.” She laid a folded note upon the 
table between them. “Read it.” 

Steve picked it up gingerly. He had already 
recognized Alice Post’s handwriting and he 
suspected. 


My dear Miss Starr: 

In consideration of your return to me of 
the monetary equivalent of the legacy 
which my husband, in a phase of mental 
aberration, wrongfully bequeathed to you, 
I am sendiag you herewith the originals of 
your letters to him. So far as I am con- 
cerned I shall hope never to hear of them 
again. Any fond memories of my husband 
and of your affair with him which you 
care to cherish you are welcome to. Iam 
doing all that I can to forget that so 
infamous a creature has ever dragged his 
slimy length across my life. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Alice Post 


Steve looked up guiltily. ‘You wouldn’t 
understand Alice. I had forgotten that she 
knew your address or I——” His voice 
trailed away at the look in Dana’s eyes. 

“Dear man,” she said, “why did you go 
to so much trouble to save something which 
is really valueless to me?”? Steve looked his 
inarticulate misery. “Never mind. I suppose 
that is a difficult question for a Sir Galahad 
to answer without committing himself. Tl 
ask you an easier one. Will you walk with me 
a little through the purple shadows of Paris 


Are you glad 


to a place not five minutes from here which 
has been my home for many years, no matte 
what shabby hotel or apartment I’ve laid my 
head in?” 

They strolled companionably through ‘the 
dusk. It is thus that the pavements of Paris 
should be walked—with leisurely steps and jp 
good company. f 

She led him to the neighborhood he had him. 
self picked out from her description. “Tg, 
somewhere in here,” she said. ‘Look atthe 
name of the street—‘rue du Montjoyeux’ 
Street of the Happy Hill. ,Wouldn’t you like 
to live here yourself? Will it be quite all tight 
if I ask the conciérge of one of these buildi 
if there are any apartments to let? [ve 
always wanted to see what they looked ‘like 
inside.” oe 

Steve thought that it would be “quite’all 
right” and carefully piloted her by inditéction 
to the building in which he lived. 2a 

“Mademoiselle wishes to view the apartfeit 
which will be vacant tomorrow,” he Told the 
dame who acted as Cerberus. ‘He had alieédy 
arranged with her about his departure. ’* 

“How did you know that there would bean 
apartment vacant tomorrow?” Dana asked 
him as the conciérge led a waddling way-to 
Steve’s quarters. oh 

“There’s always an apartment just abouf'to 
be vacated in these French buildings, I’ve 
found. I suspect it means that if*they think 
they can get more rent from you they will Kick 
out some poor devil of an-undesirable tenant.” 

“Voici!” The ancient opened the door agif 
it led to Eden. a 

Dana Starr stepped across the threshold. 
“T like it. Isn’t it comfortable? I knew Piiad 
a home here somewhere.” She strolled to the 
table and picked up a book. ‘Fancy, finding 
an English novel here.” She opened the 
covers to the fly-leaf. ‘Why,” she breathed, 
‘fyou live here yourself. I don’t understand. 
And yet I do a little. I even expected to find 
you at Fouquette’s at half after five. Stephen 
Cavanaugh, look at me.” She took the two 
lapels of his coat and compelled his direct gaze. 
you glad that I really came?” 

“ es.” 


“How much money did you have left after 
you bought my tarnished, shop-worn honor 
back from Mrs. Post?” 

Steve laughed. “Nothing except just 
enough to live here for a month.” 

Dana looked at him with eyes that began 
to cloud with tears. ‘You fool,” she accused, 
‘you damned, adorable fool. Did my reputa- 
tion mean so much as that to you?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Tf it means that, will you take it and keep 
it for me?” She stepped closer to him, her 
eyes pleading now. 

“Forever?” he asked incredulously. 

“And ever.” 

The conciérge, with that innate delicacy for 
which the French are noted, had decided that 
this was the time for her to leave the room. 

It seemed as if there was no relief anywhere 
from parched thirst save by contact with her 
soft little mouth. And yet he had to speak 
eventually, to tell her ruefully, “I haven’t a 
cent, beloved woman. You’re choosing 4 
poverty-stricken husband.” 

“T forgot.” She smiled and fished something 
out of her pocket. “I wrote and told Mrs. 
Post what you had done and repudiated the 
entire transaction. I sent her the letters and 
told her to have them printed on hoardings 


if she liked. Nobody in London who knows 


me would be the least surprised. I 


I ruined the whole party for her because she ; 


didn’t write again but merely had her attorneys 
send you this check in my care. Here it is.” 

“But that’s yours.” 

“No, dear, yours.” 

“T insist, yours.” 

They squared off argumentatively. 
then they both laughed. 

“How silly. It’s ours.” 

So it was. So was everything, including the 
world, Paris by moonlight, happiness—every 
heart-breaking lovely thing. 


And 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 





Putting the highways 


a who have fostered motor bus 
travel have tremendously increased the 
importance and value of American highways, 
making them serve a greater percentage of 
the people. 


The rapid countrywide adoption of this new 
means of highway transportation is proof of 
its popularity. A network of motor bus lines 
has spread from coast to coast, opening up 
new communities and serving as feeders to our 
great steam and ‘electric railway systems. 


Firestone engineers, co-operating with the 
leaders in the bus field, have from the first given 
specialized thought to the development of bet- 
ter tires. Out of their experience and effort 
have come the Gum-Dipped Cord 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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to greater use - 


and Steam-Welded Tube for buses and motor 
coaches. Original research in the structure and 
design of tires for this grueling service resulted 
in pneumatic equipment that makes bus 
travel both safe and comfortable, and bus 
operation more profitable. 

The Gum-Dipped Cord has a scientifically 
engineered tread for utmost security, and a 
carcass made extra strong and resilient by the 
special Firestone process of Gum-Dipping. 

Thousands of buses are equipped with 
Firestone Gum- Dipped Cords, because 
operators who keep record of costs know that 
the Firestone unit, consisting of casing, 
wheel, rim, flap and tube, means more 
mileage, lower fuel cost and a higher 
degree of dependable performance. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO, Hamilton, Ontario 
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“On the way 


to perfect rest” 


A 
Sadless 
Spring 


“Everlastingly com- 


fortable and restful” 


Two types—cable and coil. 
Whichever you buy, be sure 
to get the genuine “WAY”— 
look for fx red stripes. 


The“WAY” booklet reveals inter- 
esting facts about bedsprings. 


e 
Way Sagless Spring Co. 
832 E. pin Ave., Mi lis, Minn. 
Burton-Dixie Corporation 
New York, N. Y. and Kansas City, Mo. 
WAY SAGLESS SPRING CO., LTD., Toronto 
PARKHILL BEDDING, LTD., Winnipeg 
Chittenden & Eastman Co., Burlington, Ia. 
Belknap Hdwe. & Mig. Co.,Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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I Learned to Control My Temper (contd from page 


the high door of the painting room. At that 
time I had working for me a gawky, good- 
tempered but not very useful Cockney laborer. 
This fellow, while lounging about, took it into 
his thick head to lean over the half-gate and 
view the street below. He did not remember 
the stencil—fruit of a day and half of hard 
work, 

He came to me presently, white-faced with 
panic, his eyes goggling. ‘Lumme, guv’nor!” 
he gasped. “I’ve been and done it now!” 

“Done what, Tom?” I asked mildly. 

“Guv’nor;” he stuttered, “I’ve gone and 
plurry-well ruined your stencil!” 

“Let me see it, Tom,” I said as quietly as I 
could. The set was wanted in a hurry, and the 
idea that the stencil was ruined was more than 
I liked to face. 

The man brought it. If he had actually 
torn it up in his hands, he could not have 
destroyed it more effectively. 

“All right, Tom,” I said calmly—I remember 
how small and clear my voice sounded. “TI 
don’t suppose you meant to do it.” 

If I had hit the man, sworn at him, kicked 
him over the gate into the street thirty feet 
below, I could noi have punished him more. 
He almost wilted. As far as faithfulness is 
concerned, I have never had a better servant. 
Long Tom, who was something of a scrapper, 
used to long for some one to insult me so that 
he could beat him up to prove his devotion. 

In spite of this achievement, two years later 
in sheer rage—I might almost call it madness 
—TI was nearly to kill a man. This was the 
last of my outbursts, for I got the fright of 
my life. 

The beginning of the quarrel was trivial in 
the extreme. The object of my fury was a 
brother soldier. He was a man of small educa- 
tion, who always seemed somehow to resent 
that fact that I had more knowledge than 
himself. 

One, day, during the Gallipoli campaign, 
in my absence on duty Billings took from my 
dugout some water I had saved to wash my 
vests with. It was only water of the worst 
description, surface water, and twice used at 
that. But on the peninsula water was ex- 
tremely scarce, and I had hiked a long dis- 
tance for this big tinful of mine. All the petty 
irritations the man had put upon me came back 
to me. I went berserk. 

When I came to myself I was on top of my 
man and had my fingers deep in his neck. He 
was purple in the face, and I was reaching for a 
big stone to knock his brains out. Then I 
realized, in the midst of my nausea, that I had 
been within an inch of manslaughter, or actual 
murder—and that in the face of the enemy. 
I won’t elaborate the point. I shall leave it at 
that. 

Billings, when he got back his breath, acted 
magnanimously. My dugout was pretty iso- 
lated and the scrap had not attracted any 


attention. Billings sat up and eyed me 
curiously. 
“Coo! I might have known you were a 


blinkin’ madman,” he said with profane orna- 
mentations. ‘“C’mon down and see if we can 
souvenir a dish o’ tea!’’ And that was the finish 
of the business as far as he was concerned. 

As for me, I swore then that I’d never lose 
my temper again. I swore it by all I held holy. 
And for nearly ten years I have kept my oath. 

The Billings episode came, as I have shown, 
after I had been trying hard for a long time to 
be rid of my: temper, and it served to sharpen 
up what I may call the technique of my efforts 
toward self-control. 

It often happens that bad temper in a man 
is the result of something physical. I have 
seen a bad-tempered man become a reasonable 
being after the removal of gall-stones. I know 
of a man who lost his irritability when he gave 
over drinking alcoholic liquors, but on the other 
hand I have seen an ill-natured total abstainer 
become a good-natured man after his doctor 
had made him take to drinking beer and wines. 


In consulting with other men about my bad 
temper, I have been advised to give up the 
eating of meat, to eschew strong drinks, to give 
up tobacco. But I came. to the conclusion jn 
my own mind that none of thesé-advices would 
avail me. I would have to workout my own 
salvation. ae 

Most men have a spice of the devil in them 
I fancy, in the way, of ‘temper. ‘A normal 
amount of temper is almost a necessity, for 
under proper control, it can act™as driving 
force, it can help determination. It is only when 
it is in the habit of getting the bit: between its 
teeth and bolting with one that it is a weakness, 

“A real man,”’ says the hero of, Owen:Wister's 
classic, ‘The Virginian,” ‘ought to have a 
sizable amount of temper, but he ought to 
think too much of it ever to lose it.” I have 
quoted from memory, but that’s the gist. 

That phrase has been a help to me, and J 
have been aided from sources equally strange, 
I have found help in Chinese philosophy. “The 
wooden cheek, the eye of porcelain,” says the 
Doctor in Fernald’s play, “The Cat and the 
Cherub.” Here you have the Chinese safe- 
guard against loss of self-control put in a nut- 
shell, for the Chinese idea is to cultivate 
serenity. : 

At any rate, this was the basis on which I 
latterly began to cultivate placidity. To the 
things that were wont to annoy me and make 
me angry, I turned the wooden cheek and the 
eye of porcelain—as far as I could. I found 
that if I could control my face and not let 
people see that I was angry, I was getting 
toward stifling my emotion. With my heart 
pounding and my throat hurting, I would tum 
toward the annoyance what I imagined was a 
mask of calm. 

After a while this trick became easy. 

But here I sensed danger. I saw that I was 
just bottling up a lot of bad blood. What I had 
to do was to stop getting angry altogether, cut 
the thing clean out of my system. I was afraid 
that if I ever had an outburst «f rage it would 
be worse than ever. I simply had to become 
honestly good-humored. I tried to see the fun 
in every situation. 

At first I had to act a part. I pretended to 
myself, as well as to others, that I was a jolly 
sort of fellow. I pretended to myself that there 
was nothing in the wide world that hadn’t a 
funny side to it if one looked hard enough. , I 
took up that attitude and stuck to it even when 
rage was trying to make my inside work up 
and down like an elevator. 

I learned to smile with my mouth. I’d force 
my lips up at the corners. Then I learned to 
smile with my eyes. 

Here was the point where I encountered real 
victory over my evil spirit. When I began to 
find that my eyes felt warm and aglow, I knew 
that my amusement was real. I really saw‘ the 
joke of the thing then. I had won. 

Purposely I have left out a very great con- 
sideration that may have helped me toward 
habitual good humor and serenity, for I hope 
that without it I would have won through just 
the same. It is this: 

When I left Gallipoli, about a month after 
being so near to wearing the brand of ‘Cain, 
I was carried on a stretcher. Inside me was 
a bullet, which was found to be so badly located 
behind my heart that it could not be removed. 
I was to find a deeper reason for “the wooden 
cheek, the eye of porcelain” than a native or 
acquired irritability. I had to face some years 
of pain from a pseudo-angina pectoris, days 
and weeks without sleep, and I had to get 
about my job in life with as straight a face as 
I could muster. My own doctor forbade me 
even to laugh heartily lest I crumple up and 
die. What of one of my tearing rages with 
such a disability? 

I look back to the days of my bad temper 
and I think with dismay of what it has cost me 
in wasted energy, wrong impulses, lost oppor 
tunities, and in health itself; The inexorable 
law of nature holds good, the inflexible rule of 
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You have lots more fun and 





Ansco Speedex Film 
is the original roll- 
film, It fits any make 
of camera. 


Taking pictures is great fun: of 
your kiddies, your games, your friends. 
your travels—that is, if you get good 
pictures. And you're sure to get 
them with Ansco Speedex Film. 


You don’t have to worry about the 
light and you don’t have to be an ex- 
pert, either, if you use Ansco film. It 
is made for you as you are and the 
light as it is. It has a “wider range 
of exposure,” which means that you 


get better pictures with Ansco film 


don’t get black shadows and flat 
whites (both of which are so unflat- 
tering!) when the sun is at its bright- 
est, and when it’s behind clouds you'll 
get amazingly good, clear pictures 
with Ansco film. 


Load up your camera, use ordinary 
picture-taking sense, and have the 
greatest fun you've ever had. 

Ansco film is sold in most photo- 
graphic shops or direct from us. 















(Remember 
these are 
merely 
printed re- | 
produc- 
tions of the & 
real a a 
graphs.) 


These are big sellers— 
the newest cameras of all 


The New Semi-Automatic—a startling _photo- 
graphic improvement; rolls its own film with one 
press of the lever. Price $30. 


The $13.50 Ready-Set—no focusing or time adjust- 
ments to worry you; equipped with the automatic 
finder; a very popular model. 


The 1925 Juniorette—a Ready-Set model; no focus- 
ing or time adjustments to worry you. Price $10.50. 


The Vest Pocket Ansco—the only self-opening cam- 
era made. A fixed-focus model. Price $12.50. 


The No.1 Ansco Junior de Luxe—covered with 
rich blue leather and trimmed in lacquered brass. 
This beautiful new camera is already a great favor- 
ite. Price $16. 


The $25.00 Ready-Set—is as easy to use as a box 
camera; a de luxe model, in a fine suede case. 


And the Dollar Ansco—the little marvel of the 


camera world. 


So—now— it’s easy 


to get good pictures 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


You fit in one of 
these classes—which? 


I. You use some other film, but get only 
fair pictures. Well, try Ansco for a while, 
use ordinary picture-taking sense, and 
you'll be surprised at the results. 


Il. Youve put your camera 
away on the shelf. Well, that’s too 
bad. Taking pictures adds a lot 
of interest to life. If you could 
get good pictures, wouldn’t you 
take down your camera, dust it 
off, load it with Ansco Speedex 
Film and shoot? Of course you 
would —try.Ansco and add to 
your fun. 


Ill. You use Ansco film already. 
Oh well, nothing more need be 
said. You know what it does 
under all conditions—so please 
your friends by passing around 
this tip. 


Illustrated catalog sent 
free on request. 
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Boyce-ite Blu-Green 





~".A REMARKABLE [ 
~- GUARANTEE . 


This advertisement is addressed to every automotive 
jobber, dealer, and gasoline distributor in the United States 


We know there will be many cars which, because of mechani- 
cal defects or conditions such as carburetor adjustments, or hard 
carbon deposits already formed, will be unfavorable to Boyce-ite, 
because Boyce-ite never has been nor ever will be a “cure-all.” . | 

We know also, some unscrupulous persons will impose upon us 4 
under the terms of such a broad guarantee but, that guarantee stands! s 

Stop and think'what this means. You are no longer selling a a 
product called Boyce-ite, you are selling a service called Boyce-ite — 
| a service that once and for all relieves the motorist of the thousand 
and one troubles caused by present day gasoline. It ends all argu- eB 
ments about the merits of Boyce-ite. 

Now, there is a reason for this Boyce-ite guarantee—experience 
has shown us that the average motorist is not greatly interested in 
any statements regarding Boyce-ite by scientific authorities. Lo -t 

Here’s what the average motorist is interésted in— = 

“Will my motor operate more satisfactorily, more eco- | 
nomically and over a longer period of time, with fewer 

trips to the repair shop, when Boyce-ite treated gasoline is . 

used, than with any other motor fuel I can buy?” | 


The Boyce-ite guarantee is the complete answer to that ques- 


Under this unqualified guarantee, which you are now at liberty 
to use, all arguments about Boyce-ite are forever swept aside. 
Boyce-ite makes good in every car or we will. 








Gasoline may be ob- 
tained direct from the 
pump in over 100 
important cities. 


Boyce-ite ingredient 
in the small handy 
container may be ob- 
tained almost every- 
where. 
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Blu-Green 
Gasoline 





INTO * 
GASOLINE 
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OYCE-ITE was the sensation of 1924. Twenty million cans 
4 of this remarkable gasoline improver were sold. As a result 
of records now before us backed by laboratory research, we are 
prepared to offer the following astounding guarantee: 

kis age omc of the mechanical condition or design 

of your motor, or the grade of gasoline or oil used, 

if after.adopting Boyce-ite treated gasoline as your standard 

motor fuel you ever again find it necessary to remove car- 

bon, have that carbon burned out and send us the bill! A 

check will be sent you immediately.” 


Now, we stand back of this guarantee in any way you choose 





see 


he: 





BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


























compensation. How shall a man overindy 
any of his passions without loss? And_I pgiq 
for my ill nature with happiness, for readinesg 
to take offense is death to friendship. 

To any who may be afflicted as I was, who 
may be losing as much in health and happiness 
as I did, I give this advice: 

Get down in quiet with yourself and have jt 
out with yourself. “It miay,bé-that your-bad 
temper is the result: of somegifing. wrong physi. 
cally. It may. be that your habitual ae 
unsuitable.* Get to the reet;of#he matter by 
all the means you can.*, Consult a physician 
if need be. But it isdfinitel¥-more. likely that 
your ill health, if ari, is the result of-your bad 
temper than that sur.bad temper is caused 
by ill health. To-éomme’ own. {6 absolute rock 
in the.matter, ‘you are-probably €ring from 
nothing more than taking? yourself “too seri- 
ously. After all, are youzof so_nduch more 
importance in this wold .than~ other people 
that what makes them smile-should put you 


| into a rage? . 





ae SS . 

For myself, I am profoundly thankful that 
I have been able to exorcise my personal 
demon. I get more fun out of life and seem 
to have more purpose in it. My friends smile 
when they meet me and, I think, are pleased 
to see me. They talk to me with less reserve, 

Tenjoy my life. Ihave more poise, am more 
sure of myself. The slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, of which I have my full share, 
I can bear with.a prideful equanimity. I am 
rid of a humiliation that almost denied my 
manhood, for how shall a man be captain of 
his soul who is slave to any of his passions? 

And here is the supreme assurance I have of 
my complete cure: Nowadays, in a just cause, 
T can afford to be angry. 


~G%Oy 


I Have to Know 57 
Trades 


(Continued from page 75) 





would be up to ma. I turned down the car. 

As we have no automobile my husband 
usually spends Sunday afternoons snuggled 
deep in a stuffed chair. One of these times, 
reading a magazine, he noticed that the room 
was chilly. Naturally. We’d bought an old 


' house and the heater was a poor affair. , Next 





day he filled out and mailed a coupon. He fell 
for this “heater that was different.” Even a 
gentleman’ with: a. fair amount -of gallantry 
could take a hint from the colored picture of a 
slender beauty in a yellow satin evening dress 
gracefully posed beside a massive object re- 
sembling a safe. Herbert put in the new 
boiler. Now when a writing fellow gets ab- 
sorbed in a train of thought, heaven help the 
furnace. And heaven delegates me—I become 
a coal heaver. 

But here is a trade that is not mannish. I 
am sometimes an actress. Some days my stage 
is on every floor of the house. When my cook 
has a sore throat I can give her a gargle, and 
lie to her that I am only too glad to be her 
substitute. I leave her bedside and do a scene 
for the children on the second floor. [ive 
minutes later I am in my drawing-room playing 
a different réle, the high note of which involves 
being either a glad-hand man or a room clerk 
in a hotel. Laughter and tears lie close to- 
gether in our daily living, and a child can be 
maneuvered one way or another. A clown 
mother can make a joke at a critical moment 
to spill over emotion ina laugh. A mother often 
has the family’s feelings in the palm of her hand. 

But the situation is not always delicate. 
Daddy observed a path was being worn across 
our yard. 

“We must put a stop to this short-cut 
business,” said the head of the house, remem- 
bering the bill we paid for new sod last spring. 

Although by common agreement there are 
no fences in our section of the town, I plead: 
for wee ones at strategic points. But daddy 
thought it would spoil the looks of the place. 
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‘= The Peregrinations of the Pecks 
; ab- After a delightful trip across 
bo. country from Pinehurst, the Pecks 
: have arrived in St. Louis, where we 
ae see them stopping for a few minutes 
on the picturesque waterfront to 
C00: P 
allow Jim the younger to add one of . ; : 
b=. the famous Mississippi River steam- HE KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD is the only tire in 
cene boats to his collection of snapshots. which the bead is built in as an integral part. Since 
Five The two young Pecks are getting sa fa ll I id tj that ail 
oi a liberal education, father is having it 1s this new ntegra ead construc PO TS RS Le 
Jerk a wonderful time and the change of flexibility possible, it follows that no tire built by the 
ee Sceg, Wn: renee Tepe Haneeors ordinary method can offer the same combination of 
n be are doing mother a world of good. , 
a The whole family, therefore, is en- mileage and comfort. 
ften joying the trip immensely. ie hie 
ma Rugged, dependable and easy-riding, here is indeed 
pss the best tire that even Kelly has ever built. 
-cut 
em- 


1 KELLY~SPRINGFIELD TIRE 
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Unfailin 


ODAY more than 6,000,000 Boyce Moto-Meters are 

in use because leading automotive engineers and de- 
signers recommend them as an unfailing protection for 
the motor. These men know that the modern gasoline 
engine in all its perfection is still at the mercy of human 
carelessness. Radiators must be kept filled, fan belts 
tightened—and other causes of overheating forestalled. 


The Boyce Moto-Meter which the manufacturer 
places on the radiator cap of the car you buy is his 
further aid to you in keeping the motor always at its 
high state of efficiency. 

Before your eyes as you drive, it is his assurance to 
you of a sweet running motor. 


A model for every car $359 to $1590 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


MOTOMETES 


The name ‘‘Moio-Meter’’ is the registered trade mark and the exclusive property of this, Company 
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Your car deserves one™~too 











He recommended that I “simply mount the 
box” and tell people we won’t have it. Who 
says I am not a traffic cop? 

There is no short cut to success, but a fellow 
can get ahead faster if his wife is a good rooter 
for him. If the cheering section at a football 
game has an influence on the winning team 
why can’t that principle apply in pushing a 
man ahead in the world? That’s why you 
might have seen me the other day poring over 
a book on salesmanship. Maybe I am a 
salesman and advertising agent combined, 
Sometimes I think I am. 

If Iam not a salesman, at least I can make a 
stab at taking care of stock—the junk an in- 
surance appraiser calls house-furnishings. And 
whereas a railroad station provides a room and 
a one-job man to look after this, the Lost and 
Found Department, I’ve got to carry it in my 
head. On my typewriter table at this moment 
is a pair of little white gloves. My baby Hope 
will want me to know where they are just 
before dancing class next Wednesday. There 
on my desk is a Latin book which will be needed 
this afternoon to the point of tears. And as I 
write this. my husband calls from the sun 
porch: 

“Where are my gold cuff links, darling? 
You know, the pair you gave me when we were 
engaged.” He says it so nicely that I begin to 
search without a murmur. 

My line of trades is longer than I could pos- 
sibly show you in this article. Many Jills all 
over America could make longer lists. 

A good wife knows she is no martyr. She 
never forgets the spiritual dividends. But 
here is something, oh husbands of women, 
that will keep you from tumbling down and 
your Jill from tumbling after. 

When you come home with your fingers 
burnt or your soul bruised, your Jill more 
often than not does what your mother used 
to do: she “‘kisses it to make it well.” 

Jill may be tired at the end of a perfect day 
of hard work. It may have been one of those 
times when she feels that twenty-four hours 
with their 1440 minutes have run away and 
she has been eaten up by little things. 

When Jack comes home he can do one of 
two things. He can tell Jill she has been putter- 
ing and in this way set her to pondering. Or 
he can perform a miracle. There isn’t one of 
us Jills, oh you blessed Jacks, who is so sophis- 
ticated, so high-brow, or so stupid and dull, or 
so frivolous that she doesn’t know this: one 
little sentence from you, showing that vou see 
what we have done and that you find it good, 
will take away every ounce of surplus fatigue. 

I learned how to coax that kind of under- 
standing. It took years of experience and a deal 
of thinking to accomplish this. And when the 
light broke it was because in a flash of intuition 
I realized that I must talk his language. 

My husband tells me, of an evening, that a 
mass of detail has come to his attention today. 
“A heavy burden of work,” he calls it. Radi- 
ating something very like satisfaction, he adds: 
“But at the end of the afternoon the desk was 
cleared.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” I soliloquized suddenly 
one evening, “the same thing is happening to 
me.” Only, the clearing of the desk in my case 
is less frequent. 

In my childhood home we used to hear 
mother say, “I must get at this or that.” We 
coined a word—musgedat. When my mind 
swims up to consciousness early in the morning 
the musgedats come into it relentlessly, like 
cogs in wheels. Unless I have a pencil and 
paper at hand I am desperately afraid I'll 
forget something. 

One difficulty is that we are constantly being 
yanked off the track indicated by the list. 
When I hear a child calling in a distant part 
of the house, “Mo-ther’’ I must investigate. 
I never know whether the cry means that a 
child wants a nickel for chewing-gum or that 


the house is on fire. Instinct makes us forever , 


tender-mouthed in this respect, for mother- 
hood is partly fear. 

Can’t you see how it hurts our feelings when 
you call us fuzzy-minded? 
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To discerning motorists, all that need be said 
of the luxurious new Willys-Knight Six is the 
fact that zt has the only type of szx-cylinder 
automobile engine ever invented that actually 
and literally grows quieter, smoother and 
more powerful with use... That said, nothing 
i ew oe Dee oo 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio - - - WILLYS-OVERLAND Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Did You éver 
See a Gas Range 
with a 


RED WHEEL? 


HE Red Wheel of 
the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator stands 
for easier, better baking. 


The Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator is found on | 
the following six fa- 
mous makes of Gas 
Ranges: Quick Meal, 
Reliable, Clark Jewel, 
Dangler, Direct Action, 
New Process. Lorain 
automatically maintains 
any desired oven heat for 


any length of time after 
you “set” the Red Wheel. 


With a Lorain Self-regu- 
lating Oyen you can cook 
Whole Meals in the oven 
while you are away, can 
fruits in the oven by exact 
temperature, and develop 
your own favorite recipes 
so that you will never ex- 
perience a failure. 


If you’d like to try a Lorain 
“Time and Temperature 
Recipe,” send for a copy 
of the latest recipe from 
our Research Kitchens— 
“Strawberry Shortcake.” 
AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1122 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of 
44 measured and con- 
trolled oven heats for 
any kind of oven 
cooking or baking. 





Unless the Regulator 
has a Red Wheel it 
is NOT a LORAIN. 
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The cleared desk at the end of the afternoon 
is my goal, the same kind of goal that speeds 
my Herbert through the days. But I almost 
always have to carry over from one day to an- 
other an incompleted list of duties. 

I submit the following as a bona fide list 
taken from the note-book that lives in my 
pocket. The items checked indicate one 
day’s accomplishment. Those that remain 
are musgedats. Please note that there is an 
element of good judgment in choice and refusal 
constantly in play. 


x Ashes out of heater. 
x Dishes washed for sonny’s party. 
x Fold forty paper napkins. 
x Wash dining-room table and rub with 
furniture polish. 
x Marketing at the cash-and-carry store. 
Children’s shampoos. 
Hem Hope’s dress before dancing class. 
Bake gingerbread. 
Iron white waistcoat. 
Groceries to that sick woman. 
House allowance check cashed. 
Washing soda and boiling water for 
stopped-up sink. 
Wind the clocks. 
Rub down woodwork I painted last 
week, 
x Charge radio batteries. 
Count the laundry. 
x Find arithmetic book. 
Mail satin slippers to forgetful de- 
parted guest. ve 
x Guest room beds made. 


x KAKA KK 


Accept invitation to Johnson dinner. 
Empty the scrap baskets. 

Library book overdue. 

Tidy broom closet. 

Mouse traps. 


My husband and I, you see, were tackling 
important complementary jobs but using the 
same methods. Only his terminology was 
different. He says he makes a daily exhibit of 
unfinished business, checking up with new 
business before making decisions on his ‘“‘mass 
of detail.” 

The thrilling bridge that now unites his mind 
to mine was built because I realized that I must 
translate my chatter about my activities into 
his terminology. But before I could enlighten 
him, we had to learn that discussion is not 
squabbling, argument is not whining, and 
proving a case has nothing to do with tears. 

Then I could talk ina way that gave him no 
notion that I was “looking for credits’’ and in- 
dulging in shallow whining. I could show him 
that home-making is a profession. He under- 
stood—God bless him! 

Many other Jacks can understand too, if 
they will. The minute Jack conveys to Jill 
the fact that he thinks well of her job the light . 
is clear between them. She knows she has a 
profession. And by the miracle of his under- 
standing, her strength is as the strength of ten. 

The give and take necessary in a successful 
marriage has been applied concretely in the 
middle-aged, burden-bearing period of life. The 
result is a partnership that is richer and better 
than the fervor and romance of early love. 


>—__ANGD>—__—<> 


TheWoman Who Married the Wrong Man 


(Continued from page 61) 


patch separating the two farms was an almost 
impassable barrier of them—worse than the 
wicked hedge in the old fairy tale that grew up 
before the castle wherein the Prince tried to 
rescue the Sleeping Beauty. 

Knox paid scant attention to his neighbors 
through the remainder of that first month. 
Getting his kennels in breeding shape, furnish- 
ing his house in crude bachelor fashion, 
becoming acclimated to home and environ- 
ment, kept his attention on his own affairs. 
June began. Other tillers of the soil in the 
valley were making ready for summer crops. 
John Knox took it into his head to walk his 
sixty acres after luncheon one afternoon and 
along toward three o’clock reached the lower 
edge of that west mowing—and the brambles. 

He stopped suddenly. 

He had heard a queer noise—a sort of chop- 
ping, thrashing noise, accompanied by dis- 
tressed breathing, half mumbled talking, the 
little bursting sound as of roots coming resent- 
fully out of soil. Once or twice something that 
resembled the noise of a scythe-steel striking 
flint reached him amazingly close. He frowned, 
pulled the meerschaum from his strong teeth, 
disregarded the fronds which scratched at his 
corduroys, struggled to balance himself on 
the loose stone wall, parted the giant thorn 
stems carefully and looked down. 

“How do you do?” he said calmly. 

A woman’s figure whipped upright. 

Like a startled deer she posed there, eyes 
wide, lips parted, stiffened arms pushed out 
away from her coarse, heavy gauntlet gloves 
covering both her hands. She wore a cheap 
blue wrapper and her shoes showed holes. But 
the wrapper was open at her sunburned neck 
and breast; not the hardest manual labor could 
have robbed her comely body of its perfect 
contours. 

“Did I startle you? I’m sorry.” The man 
smiled whimsically. 

The woman wore no hat; a strand of her 
wavy black hair came down across her eyes 
and she made her first movement when she 
brushed it back with the cuff of the gauntlet 
holding the sickle. Her first pallor, despite 
the sunburn, began to seep away; the blush 
of her face now was hectic. 


“T didn’t know you were—anywhere round. 
You’re Mr. Knox, aren’t you, who’s bought 
the Beckett farm?” 


“Yes,” he responded. “I suppose it’s time 


that neighbors got acquainted.” 


She dropped her eyes to the sickle in one 
hand, the briar root in the other. She looked 
at the sickle as though it were a strange thing 
which she had not observed until this minute. 
As for the root, she opened her fingers and it 
fell with a swish at her feet. John Knox saw 
fresh blood on her forearms where the thorns 
had torn them. She pressed the sickle-handle 
between her left arm and body, pulled off the 
right gauntlet, tried to twist up the truant hair 
and pull together the bodice gaping shamelessly. 

“T’ve seen you. from a distance when you 
were building your dog houses.”” She dropped 
the gauntlet and leaned over to get it with a 
gesture of amazing feminine grace. It seemed 
to cause her to notice her shoes. The move- 
ment to pull the skirt down so they would not 
show was instinctive. 

“‘Aren’t you doing rather heavy work for a 
woman?” 

“T’ve been trying all this spring to get the 
lead on these awful brambles. I thought if I 
cut them—thinned them down—this year their 
pollen might not make any more headway 
down into this mowing——” Then another 
interruption to recover the sickle. 

“But I should think your husband——”’ 

“Oh, Peter gets terribly little time to give to 
the farm; he runs the light station you can see 
off down there in the hollow beside the river.” 

“Let them go,’’ John Knox advised her. 
“Tt’s not a woman’s work—really it isn’t. I’ve 
been looking over the inroads of the briars on 
my own property and decided to have a gang 
of men up from the village shortly to clean 
them out. When they work along this wall, 
T’ll have them fell yours on the other side.” 
He said this, and yet his honest eyes were for 
her Maud-Mulleresque figure—his thoughts on 
the grace of her carriage, the charm of her 
voice, the carefulness of her diction. 

“Will you?” Her eyes, like his own, were 
brown. And large. She gazed up at him now 
with the candor of a child. Perhaps she too 
was transfixed by the picture before her. 
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cA new, easy waxing method 
for floors and linoleum 


Read what one of the leading lino- 
leum manufacturers says: “An ap- 
plication thoroughly rubbed in pro- 
vides a film of wax over linoleum 
which hardens and prevents dirt 
from being ground in. It is much 
easier to clean a linoleum floor that 
has been properly waxed because the 
dirt is readily wiped off. Wax also 
preserves linoleum and takes off a 


good deal of wear. 


“Feet that walk over waxed lino- 
leum floors do not actually touch the 
linoleum —they touch the thin film 
of wax. And as the polish deepens 
intone, the lino- 
leum floor looks 
more beautiful.” 

Now know- 
ing that every 
housekeeper 
wants her floors 
and linoleum to 
look clean and 
fresh, the man- 
ufacturers of 
Johnson’s Wax have devised a new 
method of waxing that is barely more 
trouble than using a carpet sweeper. 





Just pour a little Johnson's Liquid 
Wax on a Johnson’s Lamb’s-wool 
Wax Mop and spread it thinly over 
the floor with easy, even strokes. 
After applying the liquid wax, let it 
dry for four or five minutes before 
you use the Johnson’s Weighted 
Polishing Brush. 

As you guide the weighted brush 
over the surface, the whole work of 
polishing and rubbing is done for you. 
Just move the weighted brush back 
and forth a few times and, lo and 
behold — you have that same smooth, 
glossy finish that used to take hours 
to produce. 

And you've accomplished it so 
easily—without stooping—or touch- 
ing your hands to the floor or the wax. 

You will find waxed floors economy 
ical—doorways and “traffic spots” 
can easily be rewaxed without going 
over the entire floor. This eliminates 
costly refinishing. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
Johnson $6.65 Floor Polishing Outfit 
at a special price of $5.00. You owe it 
to yourself to get one of these work- 
saving, home-beautifying outfits. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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$6.65 Floor Polishing 
Outit—$5.00 


Department, drug, furniture, grocery, 
hardware, and paint stores are 
authorized to offer you this $6.65 out- 
fit for only $5.00. It consists of: 

1 quartJohnson’sLiquid Wax$1.40 

1 Johnson’s WaxMop . . . 1.50 

1 Johnson’s Weighted Brush 3.50 

1 johnson’s Home Beautify- 

WEG = « «0:4 4 «:4 


$6.65 


If your own dealer cannot supply 
this outfit write us for the name of a 
nearby dealer who can. 


Any store displaying this 
sign can furnish the above 
outfit. These stores also 
carry a full line of John- 
son’s Artistic W ood Finishes 
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“Tell your husband to come up and see me,” 
he said at parting. “And come up yourself. 
Id like to show both of you my dogs.” 

“You live alone, don’t you?” 

“At present, yes. But I’m expecting a 
former Japanese employee of mine to arrive 
from California the middle of the month. He’ll 
keep house for me and assist me with the farm.” 

“You come from California?’ Something 
wistful lurked in her voice. 

“T moved up here from New York... But I’ve 
lived in California. I madé’a*fair amount of 
money out there in real estate and decided to 
come East before I lost it.” 

Well, that was how it started. 

She must have reported the episode im- 


mediately and‘frankly to her husband, for he 


came up that night before Knox had finished 
his evening meal. 

“The wife told mé-you and she busted into 
each other in the bramble patch this afternoon. 
Thought: I’d come up and look over your 
dump.” 

John Knox cringed at the husband’s address. 
He was a’sandy-complexioned, sallow fellow, 
this Peter Hardén, with a ludicrously small, 
round head, narrow shoulders, big hips and 
mammoth legs. A battered straw hat was 
jammed. down’ on ~his diminutive skull, his 
eyes were a washed-out blue, he wore a three- 
day growth of flaccid -yellow -beard on weak 
jaws reddened’ by something other than sun- 
burn, and the rest of his well-ballasted figure 
was covered with blue denim—shirt and over- 
alls. He grinned foolishly at John Knox and 
cast furtive glances about the premises. 

“You’re quite welcome,” John Knox said 
gravely. ‘But why didn’t you bring Mrs. 
Harden?” 

“She had her work to do to the house. Swell 
layout you’ve fixed for a lot o’ purps. Irish 
terriers, ain’t they? Lemme look ’em over. I 
know all about dogs. I kin give you a lot of 
valuable advice.” 

He did. He gave John Knox so much advice 
that the New Yorker found himself laying 
plans for the morrow’s work while the sandy 
one talked with the vast importance of small- 
headed men everywhere. 

“Didn’t bring none o’ that good New York 
hooch up with you, did you?” grinned Peter 
Harden asininely when the hilltop darkened 
and still the caller did not leave. 

“T don’t drink,” Knox answered stiffly. He 
began to feel sorry he had loosed this voluble 
intimate upon himself. 

When Harden had shambled out to the road 
at last, John Knox sat out on the ell porch till 
the vast dome of sky was a blaze of stars. 
Queenie lay contentedly beside him, her hairy 
muzzle over his left leg. Now and then the 
dog raised her head to growl at noises out in 
the back road, up in the brambles beyond the 
east garden. 

Finally the man gave a long, jagged sigh and 
spoke to the dog in a voice that held knots. 

“The world is funny, isn’t it, old girl?” he 
groaned. “O Lord! O Lord!” Queenie 
thumped her four-inch stub tail sympatheti- 
cally. ‘An addled, addled world,” he breathed. 
“As Byron says, ‘where all, save the spirit 
of man, is divine!’ ” 

A moment later the ell door had closed, the 
bolt was shot. A gleam of lemon-colored light 
flickered for a time in Aunt Mary’s homestead. 
Then the night-world was abandoned to the 
glory of the stars. 


He overtook her a fortnight later, walking 
up from Maynard’s General Store in the Hollow. 
She colored painfully when he insisted on carry- 
ing her heavy paper bag of provisions. 

“Well, I’ve made a start on the brambles,” 
he declared, instinctively catching at herarm 
when a stone rolled her ankle. ‘“We’ll work 
around to that west meadow wall before long.” 

“Yes?” she responded. There was nothing 
offending in the way she withdrew her arm. 

“Your husband’s become almost a fixture up 
on my place nights. Why doesn’t-he ever ask 
you along?” 

The dark hair blew prettily about her candid 
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face. John Knox wondered if these were the 
best clothes she owned. ‘We don’t have much 
chance to go round together,” she explained. 
“There’s a lot of work to do, you know.” 

“You like it—off here on a farm?” 

“T think it’s perfectly splendid. Honest I 
do! I wouldn’t swap it for the city for any- 
thing. I guess I was meant for the country. 
Some people think country life is harsh and 
sordid, that there’s nothing but work, ong 
hours and loneliness. They lack the tempera- 
ment, I suppose, to appreciate its finer, better 
side——” 

“What better side? How?” John Knox had 
lifted his eyebrows. This woman was well 
educated; brainy, possessed of imagination. 

“The sweet freedom of everything. The 
calm. The grandeur of it. And the clean, 
sturdy virility. Somehow it gives you the con- 


-viction that you’re earning your living in a 


way that counts. Instead of consuming only, 
as people do in cities, you’re producing. You’re 
living wholesomely, naturally, sincerely—close 
to nature—without veneer, without false pride. 
It helps you to keep your thinking straight, to 
keep a sound mind in a supple body——”’ 

“But don’t you find it lonely at times? You 

seem to remain pretty much on your farm.” 
s “During the day I scarcely find time to think 
about it. And at night I’m too tired. But it’s 
a fine, healthy weariness. The kind you wake 
from in the morning feeling rested. You never 
feel so in the city. I know. I lived there 
twelve years. Peter didn’t want to come back 
and having to do it has bothered him a lot. 
But I enjoy every minute of it. There’s a 
liberty about it that often gets me by the 
throat.” 

Liberty! John Knox was painfully thought- 
ful all the rest of the way up the hill. They 
reached the Harden place. In the big opulent 
maples it seemed as though millions of birds had 
settled. They were fretting, scolding, flutter- 
ing, at times breaking into wonderful song. 

‘Apparently the robins have a preference for 
your maples,” Knox remarked whimsically. 

‘More country compensation. I feed them 
twice a day—that’s probably the reason. I 
have fifty to a hundred of them down around 
the ell stoop every morning. It’s quite a sight 
to see them. You wouldn’t suppose robins 
could become so tame.” She took back her 
provisions with pretty grace. ‘Your Japanese 
man hasn’t arrived yet, has he?” 

“No. I’m afraid he’s going to disappoint 
me.” 

Her naive gaze grew troubled as he turned 
to go onward. “Tell me,’ she begged in a 
voice revealing embarrassment, ‘“‘does Peter 
bother you much, coming up the way he does?” 

“No. No. It’s quite all right.” 

Yet as John Knox climbed the rest of the hill 
and turned into his yard, he knew he had lied. 

The summer wore on. His crew of men did 
not get around to cutting all the brambles. 
The tangled thicket of thorns between the 
two farms remained. “TI’ll get around to it 
this autumn,” he promised himself. But he 
didn’t. There was fruit in the Beckett orchard 
to be gathered, the place to be made snug and 
warm for the winter. 

His Japanese servant was detained on the 
Coast. Through that autumn and winter, 
John Knox lived in the hilltop house alone. At 
rare intervals he saw Rebecca Harden through 
the Indian summer. Through the winter he 
did not see her at all. He had wanted to send 
his men down to assist her with her scanty 
crops, or go down himself, but feared for 
the possible comment that might injure her. 
During two weeks of January he read in the 
Daily Telegraph that she was ill. Often at 
night, just before seeking his bed, he would 
look from the west windows through a patch in 
the furry frost down across the intervening 
acres of snow. A tiny light gleamed in the 
naked Harden house; often Knox wondered if 
it came from her chamber. And her robins 
—where were they during those long, gray, 
nipping days of country winter? 

“lve got to quit this,” he told himself. 
“It’s morbid.” 


He tried sincerely to do it. Queenie had a 
new litter of pups in March—little furry balls 
of clumsiness who ran sideways, tails straight 
up, all about his kitchen floor. Peter Harden 
kept away during that winter and that helped, 
too. Knox only met him once—a cold, starry 
Saturday night when he was returning late from 
Paris. The man was floundering along, some- 
what off the beaten sleigh-tracks. 

“My God!” cried the dog fancier. “I 
wonder if he’s drunk?” But Peter shambled 
safely into the side door of his house and it 
slammed crassly behind him. 

The days warmed finally. .. Patches of 
dirty soil appeared on the mountains, pussy- 
willows grew coarse, the Beckett Hill back 
road ran rivulets of mud. By the time it 
dried, the robins were coming back, the 
pastures were turning green, the maple sap 
was running copiously and wood smoke hung 
above distant sugar houses. 

She was out in the yard one morning, hang- 
ing some snow-white clothes, when John Knox 
passed by. She waved a hand to him with a 
familiarity that pinched his heart. 

“T heard you were ill this winter,” he said 
sociably, pausing a moment. Banal comment! 
Fifteen or twenty pounds her comely figure had 
lost. Her face too was pale and her eyes more 
childlike and wistful than ever. 

“Those things happen,” she responded. 

“This year I am going to cut the 
brambles——”’ 

“Peter told me you’ve lived absolutely alone 
all winter. How did you ever stand it?” 

“With plenty of smoking tobacco, books and 
a dog, a man may stand anything.” 

“Books? Yes. I wish—I could get more 
time—to read books . . .” Then she seemed 
to shake herself, put three clothespins in her 
mouth and lifted a heavy sheet for the line. 

Thtn came that balmy night in late April 
when he dreamed about her. It was a bad 
sign, that. And events followed swiftly. 

The robins were nesting again in the Harden 
maples—a small metropolis of them. He had 
removed Queenie, Jack and the new puppies 
out to the runs. A late afternoon walk around 
his property to inspect the ravages of winter 
had brought him back by way of the Harden 
bramble patch. ‘“There’s no kidding myself 
this year—I’ve got to clean them out or they’ll 
ruin everything,” he growled. 

And that night he dreamed of a tangled 
thorny thicket, miles and miles high, inter- 
laced, savage, impenetrable. From its center 
scream after scream had come. He had torn 
his way in, deeper, deeper, deeper. Almost 
imprisoned by the vicious fronds himself, he 
had finally fought his way to where he saw 
Rebecca Harden. She was caught, trapped, 
lacerated—her soft white flesh pulsing rich 
red blood. She appealed to him to come and 
free her. He fought, thrashed, cursed. An 
awful tumult seemed booming all around him. 
Then Peter Harden had materialized in that 
thicket. The briars did not seem to bother himat 
all. His flushed yellowish face smirking evilly, 
he had pulled back a particularly vicious frond. 
Just as it started to whip at John Knox murder- 
ously, the latter had awakened . . . 

On the edge of his bed he listened stupidly. 
An unearthly howling was coming from the 
kennel house—it had mingled with the tumult 
of his dream. He sprang up, thrust his legs in 
trousers and his feet in boots. He caught up a 
flash-light and revolver as he passed through 
the kitchen. 

Jock and Queenie were canines enraged. 
They jumped, snapped, showed horrible teeth 
a-slobber with drool. Knox cast his flash-light 
about the puppy pen. There were only three 
and there should have been four. An instant 
later he found the rent in the chicken-wire; 
a triangular fold had been cut out with 
nippers .. . 

The vanished puppy was worth a hundred 
dollars but he did not think of its value. Who 
could have robbed him? No footprints were 
visible. The balance of that night disclosed 
no clue. Even Queenie, loosened, could not 
follow the trail. 
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How to escape the commonplace troubles 


that soft food brings to gums 





There is no doubt that 
Sees) this food of yours takes 
from your gums the exercise that na- 
ture counted upon to keep the blood 
within theirwallsin healthycirculation. 





These facts are known. They are at- 
tested by highest authority. 


But, since your food fails as a stimu- 
lator of the gingival tissue, is there 
anything which will help to repair the 
lack and to keep your gums in a 
sound and healthy condition? 


Yes, there is. Massage. Ipana Tooth 
Paste. With these aids, 
you can, in just a minute 
or two a day, build the 
health of your gums 
when and while you 
brush your teeth. 


Repairing the 
damage that soft 
food ‘does 
“We can safely infer,” 
says an eminent British 
authority, ‘that ineffi- 
ciént mastication is a po- 
tent cause of pyorrhea; 
and the chief cause of in- 
efficient mastication be- 
ing the eating of soft 
foods, we must also conclude that the 
latter practice is chiefly responsible for 

the disease in question.” 


Today, dentists are thoroughly awake 
to the importance of proper care of the 
gums. At home as well as abroad, dental 
opinion checks on this point: that if we 
are to keep our gums in health, stimu- 
lation and massage of the gums must 
be made a part of the daily care we give 
our teeth. Important as it is to keep the 
enamel of our teeth clean and white, 
that alone is not enough. 


IPAN 








The simplest and best 
wayto care foryour gums 
is through massage and 
the use of Ipana Tooth 
Paste. As you clean your 
teeth, pass your brush 
gently but firmly over 
your gums foward your 
teeth, not away from 
them. In addition, many 
practitioners order a fin- 
ger massage of the gums 
with Ipana after the regular brushing. 


How massage with Ipana helps 
to build sound gums 


For, because of its tonic effect, Ipana 
helps the massage. This it can do be- 
cause of the presence of ziratol, an anti- 
septic hemostatic known and used by 
dentists throughout the country. It is 
ziratol that gives Ipana its remarkable 
power to tone and to strengthen weak, 
undernourished gum tissue. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


=-—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 






Modern food, soft and creamy, deprives the gums of wholesome stimulation. 






















Ipana is an aid to the dentist, not a sub- 
stitute for him. Ask him about its prop- 
erties, its fine cleansing power, its deli- 
cious taste. Then switch to it for one 
month. See for yourself how good, how 
effective it really is. 


Get a tube of Ipana today 


Despite the coupon on this page, the 
best thing to do is to get a large tube 
at your nearest drug store. The ten-day 
tube can only start the good work. A 
full-size tube, which will last for a hun- 
dred brushings, will show you the start 
of firmer, harder, healthier gums and a 
clean, sweet and wholesome mouth. 


o ° - 


Perhaps your own toothbrush seldom 
“shows pink”— perhaps it never does. 
Still, the best time to fight gum troubles 
is before they start. You can build no bet- 
ter foundation for the health—present 
and future—of your gums and teeth than 
to brush them twice daily with this de- 
licious dentifrice. 





* 
} Kindly send meatrial rabe of PANA TOOTH 
: 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H65 
42 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


PASTE without charge orobligationonmy part. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 









Ciry STATE. 











© Bristol-Myers Co,, 1925 
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After your Generals have 
run 10,000 miles 


Users seem to take an unusual pride in the 
long mileage they get from their Generals. 
And in every community the exclusive General 
distributor is the type of tire merchant who 
realizes that user satisfaction is his true mer- 
chandise. 


More thoughtfulness on the part of owners 
toward their tires and an interest beyond the 
sale on the part of the General distributor is a 
combination that makes for the success of one 
and the greater satisfaction of the other. 


So, after your Generals have run 10,000 miles, 
drive to the General distributor. By giving the 
proper attention to the nicks and small injuries 
that result from big mileage he:can add many 
months of service to the further mileage that is 
left in the tires. 


Even if you trade in your car each year, the 
extra mileage in the General Cords is not lost, 
because tires in good condition add much to 


the trade-in value of your car. 
The Mark 


of Leading Longer car life, more motor power, less 
P hodna wa gasoline and longer tire wear are the four 
— biggest economies to be found in tires. 
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Knox mended the rent and continued angry 
all the morning. So hereafter he had to guard 
against thieves! He was putting up some 
shelves in the wood-shed about half past ten 
when a flash of color outside brought him bolt 
upright in amazement. Rebecca Harden was 
coming in the yard! 

She was bareheaded, her shoulders covered 
by a shawl. Once the man saw her face he 
knew her in deep distress. But not till he 
beheld what she had in her arm did the reason 
dawn upon him. He stepped out and faced 
her. She did not meet his eyes, however—the 
first time, by the way—as she said: 

“One of your little dogs got out last night 
and showed up in our yard this morning. I’ve 
brought him back.” 

“T understand,” John Knox said simply. 

She raised startied eyes to his face then. 
Their glances met. Slowly, slowly her com- 
plexion went ashen. He noted the painful 
throbbing of a little artery in her throat. 

“Won’t you come in and rest a moment?” 
he invited as he took the missing puppy 

“No, thank you, I’ve got to get back. “Tleft 
little Hubert alone.” She looked down at her 
reddened hands, twisting her apron, up at his 
face, out toward the road. She drew in her 
upper lip and bit on it cruelly. 

“Tf I can ever help you in any way,” he said 
huskily, “please let me know.” It was the 
only declaration of his feeling that ever escaped 
his lips. 

She stumbled from the yard and disappeared 
around the lilacs. He stood fondling the woolly 
little dog. ‘“I’d cheerfully have given you to 
her,” he said, “if there was one chance in ten 
million she’d accept you.” 

And that afternoon when Peter Harden came 
up across the south mowing from his work in 
the river lighting station, a grievous complex 
ensued in the household down the hill. 

John Knox was scooping cold oatmeal into a 
trough for the dogs when suddenly up across 
the quiet fields in the sunset came the staccato 
detonation of a shotgun. Its echoes racketed 
across from hill to hill; almost before they died 
came a second explosion. The last was fol- 
lowed by a woman’s shriek. 

John Knox ran out to the corner of the barn. 
Down in the Harden front yard some dramatic 
thing was in progress. At the end of a few 
seconds required for the ejection of shells and 
the insertion of new, two more sharp’ echoes 
clattered across the sunset. Twice, three times, 
came that woman’s awful scream . . 

‘““My God! has he shot her?” Knox cried in 
stark terror. And an instant later he was out 
in the road. 

In the Harden front yard were Peter and 
his “woman,” the latter prostrate over the 
steps. She might have been flung there 
brutally while Knox was speeding down the 
grade. Peter Harden was walking the spaces 
beneath the maples, his steps uneven, reloaded 
gun ready for more shots up into the trees. 

And around and about man and woman— 
swooping, screaming, circling, darting—fifty 
or a hundred robins were crazed with the 
slaughter in progress. A dozen birds had been 
killed already. More were flopping through 
the uncut grass with shattered wings or legs. 
A_ nest blown from a protruding bough had 
spilled tiny blue eggs upon the walk; they had 
broken in milky daubs. 

“‘What’s the idea?” roared big John Knox. 

With a startled curse, the man with the shot- 
gun whirled on the intruder. He lowered the 
weapon sinisterly, its muzzle still smoking. 
“What’s it your business? Get back to your 
farm!” 

“He’s just doing it to be mean!”’ wailed the 
woman from the steps. ‘He knows I love the 
birds! They’re all the pets I’ve got.” 

“Shut up!” bawled the ute Ae § “Go in the 
house!”’ 

John Knox saw red. “Take that thing out 
of my face or I’ll bend it double!” 

“Get = of here or I’ll kill the both of you!” 

“Kill and be——” 

“Wait! Don’i!” The wife had pulled her- 
self to her feet. Against John Knox she fell, 
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THE NEW TOURING 
Styled by de Causse 


The season’s smartest open car, specially de- 

signed by de Causse for those who love action 

and the open. The beauty of its long, low, sweep- 
ing body lines is perfectly carried out in top 
design, trim and color scheme. More than high- 
powered—the only car that can travel all day, 
throttle wide. open, without loss of power. 
Finished in Moleskin gray-green, with black’ 
shields and fenders. Lasting style and dignity 
toned with a fine sport atmosphere. 


Also SEDAN’ ¢ SPORT SEDAN - CABRIOLET - COUPE 
SPORT RUNABOUT * ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped 
with appropriate accessories, spare tire and cover—all in- 
cluded in the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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clutching at his arm. By superhuman effort 
she controlled herself. ‘Please go,” she im- 
plored. Two dead robins had dropped from 
her lap to her feet. “I shouldn’t—have taken 
back—the dog——”’ 

“So that’s it!” bellowed Knox. And the 
next minute he had struck Peter Harden in the 
chinless face with the yellowish whiskers. 

Harden went one way, his gun another. 
Blood trickled out of his mouth. He was 
groggy with the blow and made befuddled 
attempts to reach his weapon. But Knox 
kicked it into the brambles. 

“You hound!” he cried. 
insult a hound by——” 

‘Please!’ begged Rebecca Harden haplessly. 
“You'll only—make it harder—for me.” 

A young girl with an adenoidal face came 
running around the house, the first time that 
Knox had seen the relative. She crept up to 
Peter, finally helping him to his feet and 
around the corner of the near-by veranda. 

And about and around John Knox and the 
woman who was left, the robins shrieked, 
scolded, volplaned along the ragged ground. 

“I’m so sorry,” choked the wife. “What 
must you think of me?” 

“Come up to my house,” Knox suggested. 
“You can’t stay here while he’s so murderously 
drunken. I'll send for some one to stay with 
you.” 

It seemed to clear her head, that offer. 
“No,” she said with dignity. ‘I couldn’t do 
that.” 

Again their eyes met. The woman appeared 
to sway. She made an appealing, piteous 
gesture of utter futility with her hands, then 
dropped them flaccid. Her pretty head drooped. 

Knox made no further attempt to touch her. 
He simply waited, eyes wretched, huge chest 
heaving like a bellows. 

“Perhaps things may not always be so,” she 
whispered huskily at length. ‘‘But—it’s not 
for you or me to say.” 

Twenty minutes later he stood Peter 
Harden’s shotgun in a corner of his own kitchen 
and looked around at the house he had tried 
to make into a home. The irony of it! He 
knew in that moment that only a woman may 
make ahome. The place, despite his dogs, was 
a husk of a home and a mockery in his life. 

Ten days iater he stood in our newspaper 
office down in Paris. “I want to put an ad in 
the Telegraph to sell my property on Beckett 
Hill,” he announced. “I’m pulling up stakes 
and going away.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Sam. ‘“Farmin’ 
too much for you or didn’t the dog business pan 
out as you thought?” 

“Tt gets too darned lonely out there, and the 
servants I expected failed to appear.” 

None of us knew then of the tragic little 
drama which had been under dénouement on 
Beckett Hill through the past eleven months. 
Not then, I say. The past month intervened 
before some of our womenfolk got the true 
details from Mrs. Harden herself. 

“How much do you want for the place?” 

“Anything. I want to get rid of it—forget 
I ever lived there. I'll accept any terms a 
reliable person will make me.” 

“Bill,” said my partner when Knox had 
gone, “that chap is pretty hard hit. Don’t 
suppose, do you, that neighborly propinquity 
with Pete Harden’s wife has got anything to 
do with his new misery? Lord, what a pair 
they would make! How the devil do you 
s’pose she ever fell for Pete? I hear he’s 
drinkin’ so much the Foxboro people are 
thinkin’ of firin’ him out of his job.” 

‘Many a better woman than she has bet on 
the wrong male before now. It would be a 
blessing if Harden did get drunk enough in 
that station to electrocute himself. I’lllay you 
a little wager that woman’s heart is about 
breaking to go up to that quaint old house of 
Aunt Mary’s, with the moss-roses and all, and 
look after that fine big giant and his dogs.” 

‘‘Why don’t she go? The law could fix it.” 

“Neither of them are the type, and you know 
it. Wonder how soon he’ll leave?” 

By seven o’clock the following night John 


“No! I shouldn’t 
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Knox had his belongings packed, the crates 
ready once more for his dogs. He had not seen 
the Harden woman for days. He did not want 
to see her. Perhaps he felt he could not trust 
himself. Once he tried to write her a letter but 
tore it up. He would simply go and that would 
be the end of it. 

The May country was ghastly quiet. Once 
across the prematurely darkened hills he 
heard the whippoorwill, like a wail of dead 
hopes, a note of blighted aspirations. Little 
yelps came up to his open bedroom window 
where he stood, where the puppies rested 
uneasily together. Night insects cheeped down 
in the frowsy lilacs. For half an hour soundless 
lightning had been playing in the low north- 
west where sunset had painted the thunder- 
heads with maroon. Now Knox heard the 
muttering bowls of thunder. Between them 
the hot night was otherwise so quiet he could 
almost discern the ceaseless hum of the 
machinery down in the .power-house where 
Peter Harden dozed in a brilliantly lighted 
crypt of white bricks. 

In the house down the western back road 
one or two lamps were burning. She was there. 
She had lighted them. Tomorrow night those 
lamps would be but beacons in memory. What 
were her thoughts, he wondered, through 
quiet, muggy nights such as_ these when the 
Vermont thunder-storms blazed over the 
mountains and she looked ahead into her love- 
less future—slave for that red-faced boor who 
perpetually called her “his woman”? And she 
had liked the country, too. She had meant it 
when she had told him. 

It came to Knox that the moon and stars 
had gradually been blotted out by clouds. A 
thick, velvet blackness had spread over the 
mountain world in which nothing moved but 
the swinging sparks of the fireflies. An op- 
pressive stillness lurked on the air. The thun- 
der mutterings grew louder, more ominous; 


a great devastating dragon seemed creeping ~ 


nearer and nearer, biding its time to strike. 
In the upper west window where he waited, the 
man could see one of the lamps in the Harden 
home blink out, but those far down along the 
river in the power-house stayed brightly. 

Grim fantasies played across the back- 
ground of his mind, honor-locked yet twisted 
with yearning. Supposing such a storm 
came heading down the valley some night, 
played over it, dropped a bolt of lightning 
on the cable-strung power-house, electrocuted 
Peter Harden? How would he, Knox, ever 
know the woman was free for himself at 
last? Such things happened. Was he doing 
right in going away beyond danger of any 
further association? 

The quarter-hours fled on. Knox became 
fascinated, watching the storm approach. All 
objects in the room, even the oblongs of the 
south windows, had long since been blotted 
out. Once the sharp plop of a window-shade 
startled him badly as a fitful breeze began 
stirring in the vanguard of the storm, and it 
dropped upon the sill. He stepped across and 
ran the shade up out of the draft. 

He heard the thunder louder now; the light- 
ning looked nearer. Roadside trees began to 
rustle nervously out in the velvet blackness. 
Once an automobile tore wildly down the hill 
into distance, its tail-lamp a baleful red eye 
in the void. The breeze quickened in gusts. 
Whirlpools of dust were swept up from the road. 
The tangled bramble thickets thrashed crazily. 

Then obliquely across the sky, horrible in its 
electric barbarism, zagged an eye-splitting rip 
of lightning! 

It was several seconds before the serried 
booming of thunder ensued. But the storm 
was coming—coming in earnest—coming di- 
rectly down the valley and over the houses on 
Beckett Hill. Another vivid flare! Another! 

“Lord,” breathed the watching man, “I 
don’t like the sound of this.. It gives me a 
feeling of something terrible about to happen!” 

The world was suddenly quiet—eerily quiet. 
A moment before, the air had -been- hot, even 
suffocating. _Now it was cold—a chill that 
pierced to the bone. 


A great gale hit the maples and twisted them 
rakishly. A sudden sand-cloud swirled up and 
into the chamber, banging the curtains, slam- 
ming doors through the place, dropping a cheap 
calendar with a clean-cut flop to the naked- 
floor. Down in the yard the pups yelped 
nervously. They might go inside where it was 
warm and dry. And yet they yelped . . . 

The man knew he should shut the windows 
and make the house tight. Somehow he could 
not. He began to fear the storm and yet it in- 
vited him. He felt as though the coming 
deluge might wash him clean even as it would 
cleanse the countryside. Two more whips of 
blood-tingling radiance. Shorter intervals in 
that heavenly cannonade where the heavy guns 
were moving up. 

Zit! Zit! Clackity-clack!—boom! In a 
long, horrible sizzle of lemon fire, John Knox 
saw the trees bent double, the dust blinding as 
it rose in swirls. Then the first great drops 
came down like hail. 

On the foliage they played, on the mossy 
roof of the near-by porch, even into the room. 
Harder, louder, faster! Spray began to roll in, 
moistening his face, dampening his clothes. 

Zit! Zit! Clackity-clack! Zit! Boom- 
oom-oom! The awful thunder jarred the house, 
the window-shades billowed at the watching 
man’s ear-drums. The gale made a wash of 
water, twisting, turning, spraying through the 
upper air. Detonation after detonation sharper 
and harder rocked house and neighborhood. 
Trees, outbuildings, mountains flashed out of 
Stygian night, stood for a sickening instant in 
unearthly daylight, were as quickly smothered 
with an avalanche of charcoal. 

In a daze, Knox began to wonder how much 
wilder that storm could grow before it reached 
its zenith. The rain washed into the windows 
with a mighty sweep. A blind came off and 
went sailing with the gale. The dogs were 
howling madly—— 

Zit! Zit! Clackity-clack! Zit! Zit! 
Boom-oom-oom! Crash! Orange fire en- 
veloped the world. John Knox staggered 
backward, every hair on his head stiffened up- 
right, an awn of gooseflesh all over his body. 
Crash! Crash! Crash! He fought his way 
back to the window .. . : 

“My God!” he cried. ‘What's that sheet of 
flame down there in the river valley toward the 
south?” 

Well, morning came eventually—once more 
clean-washed, sun-flooded. Breezes blew softly 
from the ends of the earth. Farmers plowed 
straight furrows of odorous sod. Birds sang. 
Crows winged with saucy, excited cries along 
low hillsides. 

They found Peter Harden’s charred body in 
the ruins of the burned power-house around 
eleven o’clock. John Knox worked with the 
best of them, uncovering the debris of twisted 
wires, piping and machinery. 

At a quarter to twelve he came into the 
Harden yard. The widow—who did not yet 
know herself to be a widow—met him at the 
edge of the old well where the cattle were 
watered. He nodded his head, that was all, 
when she read the worst in his eyes. 

She swayed slightly and he caught and sus- 
tained her. 

“Tt must—have been—God,”’ she whispered, 
though the voice was not her own. ‘To think 
—he should have been taken—by a bolt of 
lightning——” 

“He was not taken by a bolt of lightning, 
Mrs. Harden.” 

Her eyes opened wide; her lips came open 
also. ‘‘No?” 

“The chief engineer says that if it had been 
a bolt, certain instruments on the switch- 
board would have been wrecked. They were 
not.” : 

“Then what caused—the fire?” 

“Two robins had built a mud_nest on a shelf 
of the cornice where the feed wires came out of 
the wall. The muddy nest, dampened for the 
first time by the deluge, made a flaming circuit 
between two mammoth primary wires and your 
husband was apparently too fuddled to get out.” 

“Robins?” she cried brokenly. ‘“Robinsl’’ 
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that means fifty-seven 





When you think of pickles you think of 
Heinz, but when you think of Heinz do 
you think only of pickles? 

Do you realize that it is the Heinz way of 
preparing foods that has made HeinzPicklesa great 
table delicacy? And that thisHeinz way applies to 
all of the Fifty-seven Varieties of good things to eat? 


Heinz Pickles are raised from seeds developed 
by Heinz and grown in favored localities under 
Heinz supervision. Heinz pickling plants are so 
located that the cucumbers are salted the day 





@wiM Co 25 | 
shade 


they are picked. The vinegar used is Heinz- 

made and the spices are blended by 

experts and ground in Heinz mills. 

This care, this effort, this control of every 
process from seed to the final preparation 
and packing, is not peculiar to Heinz Pickles. 
It is the Heinz way of making each of the fifty- 
seven so that you can be assured of flavor, qual- 
ity, and purity in every food you buy bearing 
the Heinz label. + 4H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
When you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens 
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PES Aocchdi ane cea e 





Midsummer dreams wafted to skies of cerulean blue — 
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J 54. 


....a Subtle blending of 









fragrances, interpreting the 
personality of its user 
through the alluring, elusive 


charm of distinctive perfume. 


Lo. Payee: 


PARIS, FRANCE 
(Fondée En 1774) 


Three Centuries of ¢ / 
LIT. PIVERunc.,118 EAST 16th.ST..NewYork.City Beauty Secrets 
From the Paris House of Piver comes 
this dainty guide to charm and beauty 


— free to you if you write L. T. Piver, 
e C. 194 LT. PIVER, Inc Inc., 118 East 16th Street, New York. 
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A Self-Made Father and His Son 


rience somewhat excruciating. Sooner or 
later, for instance, there always arises the re- 
lation of a child to property. And by property 
we usually mean money. Somehow, in our 


‘ time and civilization money has a more sacred 


quality than other forms of property. 

Let a child take something from the pantry 
without permission and, though he is reproved 
and punished forit, his offense is never treated 
as seriously as if he had taken money. But 
money—ah, there the culprit has broken into 
the Holy of Holies. Now, as I have hinted, 
to the ungrooved mind of the child there is no 
difference between taking jam or pastry un- 
authorized when he wants it, and taking 
money. 

In common with many others, I was one of 
those foolish parents who did not remember 
that my boy needed pocket-money. Having 
been early a bread-winner in my own boyhood, 
I early had money in my pocket. The fact 
that I had to turn it into the family fund in 
no wise precluded its jingling in my pocket, 
at least at times. And a boy’s pocket, par- 
ticularly if he earns the money himself, is 
like a banker’s hands. 

Emerson somewhere reminds us that as the 
money passes through his hands, the banker 
always and infallibly retains a certain percen- 
tage of it. It may be a small percentage, 
one-half percent here, one percent there, 
brokerage, interest, commission. But some 
of it always clings to those prehensile hands. 
Similarly, though I have not developed into 
a banker, I always remember having a supply 
of small coins in my pocket. They may have 
been of copper, but I was never without them. 

Well, it took me some time to realize that 
my son is a boy precisely as I was, and that he 
needed actual coined money in his pocket. 

One day I had some small change lying on 
a table beside my bed. I had changed my 
clothes and had forgotten to put the coins 
into the new pockets. I remembered leaving 
the coins, but I found only a part of them 
there when I came to look for them. Where 
were the coins? A maid was questioned, but 
she had not been up-stairs. When the boy 
came in I asked him whether he had taken the 
coins. The seriousness of mien which we all 
assume in the presence of money, as though 
it were sacred, frightened him perceptibly. 
He hesitated in replying. Finally, however, 
he said that he had taken the money. 

Why? Because all the other boys had money 
and could buy marbles or ice-cream if they 
wanted it. He had none. I turned cold with 
chagrin, I remember, and I saw about me a 
chaos of cruelly crumbling hopes. 

I punished the boy at the time, and I still 
have a feeling that some one ought to have 
punished me instead. For if anyone was guilty 
in that transaction, it was I. First, because 
I behaved as though my child, to whom there 
could not be any difference between money 
and a red apple on the pantry shelf, was a 
bonded accountant caught in defalcation. 
And, second, I had in a measure deprived him 
of one of the necessities of existence. 

In this world and in the present civilization 
no human creature, man, woman or child, 
can subsist without some currency in his or her 
pocket and still remain a free and self-respect- 
ing human being. I explained to my son the 
heinousness of his offense, but I felt at that 
moment that some one ought to be rubbing 
into me the gravity of my own. Since then he 
has had an allowance and his conduct toward 
money has been perfect—that is, virtually 
indifferent. 

So that if I felt called upon to advise parents 
I should enunciate solemnly this golden rule: 
If you wish your son to be honest, see to it that 

has pocket-money. The sum need not be 

e, but it must be his own. 

“Will he spend it wisely?” 

Age-long query. The answer is, doubtless, 
no. I, for my part, admit that I find myself 
constantly wondering and dubious as to my 


son’s expenditures. I keep forgetting how I 
spent money at his age—boyishly, no doubt. 
If man cannot live by bread alone, it is un- 
reasonable to expect more froma boy. And I 
am not speaking merely of sweets and similar 
gustatory lures. 

I cannot forget a certain experiment I 
attempted in emulation of some scientifically 
inclined older boys who had money for electri- 
cal and mechanical toys. Under some strange 
delusion that mercury possessed mysterious 
properties and motive power, I acquired a 
phial of quicksilver, stuck two pitiful little 
copper wires into it through the cork and 
expected something to happen. 

That quicksilver was my gross of green spec- 
tacles. And like Moses in “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” every boy, I believe, must have a 
gross or several gross of green spectacles to 
his discredit—until he learns to buy more 
wisely. I am coming to the conclusion that 
the unformed mind positively demands those 
follies for its formation. Those absurdities 
have to be built into character like coral. I 
have many follies to my own account and I 
do not wholly regret them. 

But—and this is a very important “but”—I 
earned the money myself, for the green spec- 
tacles and the follies. 

My son is not earning any money. I do not 
give him any opportunities for earning it 
and I am glad that as yet he is not an earner. 
Nevertheless I find myself overwatchful 
against his plunging in green spectacles. I 
know he must make his own mistakes, and learn 
from his own experience. I know also that 
my overwatchfulness is detrimental to him. 
One hears much today of the dangers to youth, 
and some of those dangers are very real. But 
the dangers I fear most so far as concerns my 
son are that I might impair his dignity as a 
human being and undermine his will. 

People used to write about “the diseases of 
the will.” But I have arrived at the conclusion 
that a healthy child contracts diseases of the 
will only under the pressure of too great 
dominance by its parents. And a warped or 
damaged will is a handicap I dread for my son 
more than wilfulness, much more than pov- 
erty. And because I have had my own way 
to make almost from childhood and had per- 
force to develop a certain will-power, I find I 
must watch constantly against pitting my own 
against the more tender, less developed will of 
the boy, lest his should snap and break irre- 
parably. 

And another thing that I discovered as 
damaging to a growing personality, is to 
laugh at a boy in season and out of season. 
A sense of humor, the ability to laugh at 
ourselves, is essential to every human being 
in this imperfect world. But ridicule is a 
searing, scorching treatment for the tender 
shoots of a nascent individuality. 

There is one case in particular where ridicule 
is perhaps most injurious. 

I still remember the little girl who sat in the 
desk in front of mine in the class-room, and 
there came a time when her Saxon curls, 
good ordinary curls, suddenly turned more 
fascinating than gold. Gold might have 
stimulated curiosity or greed. But these 
gave rise to dreams, magic, wonderful. And 
when she turned round to smile out of eyes 
that went quite naturally with such curls, 
a hitherto unknown agitation possessed me, 
and I believe my school work suffered almost 
a total eclipse for a time. Perfectly good 
Saxon blue eyes that girl possessed, but why 
should they cause such commotion inside a 
decent average boy, inclined to be studious 
and otherwise unremarkable? 

I came back from the blackboard with 
chalk on the back of my coat and like the 
natural child she was she asked me to turn 
round and she dusted it off. I thrilled from 
head to foot under her touch. My face must 
have blazed as with a fire of confusion; I 
suddenly felt both happy and conspicuous 
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to the point of anguish. And who shall say 
what journeys I took upon the slightest 
errand in order to pass her home, in the un- 
appeasable hope that I might catch a glimpse 
of her face, or at least a light in a window of 
the house that incredibly, fantastically con- 
tained her as an inmate? I recall the boldest 
act of my life—asking her to skate with me— 
and my hands shook so I could hardly hold hers. 

Well—an ailment like mine could not long 
remain concealed. Members of my family 
discovered it and all, excepting my mother, 
made my life a burden to the earth by insidious 
references to ‘‘Paula.” First anger and then a 
dreariness came over my spirit. I was no 
Orpheus. So far from descending into Hades 
for my Eurydice, I began to avoid her, even 
to pretend that I had forgotten her existence. 
I became a man of sorrows and the sorrows 
drew about them a cloak of youthful cynicism 
—than which I think there is no more pitiful 
picture. Actually, for the number of years of 
my adolescence, until I was in college, I became 
a misogynist—a hater of all womanhood. 

In that respect, at least, I was resolved that 
my son should not experience my own pain. 
Sex is the most delicate of all of life’s relations 
and the friendship of the sexes among the 
young, rightly understood, makes for some of 
the best that life has to offer. If I am not as 
grave about his feminine friendships as is my 
son himself, he at least shall never know it. 
He shall never be able to say that I laughed at 
or ridiculed what to him was serious. I do not 
differentiate much as yet between his friends 
masculine and his friends feminine, but above 
all I aim to look upon them as he looks upon 
them, and I sedulously discourage concealment. 

Grave problems all of these, but I only wish 
they were all the problems. For instance, 
since I paid for my education by my own 
work and effort, I know the value of that hard- 
won experience, so that upon the one hand 
I wish my son to gain at least some of that 
experience so priceless in after life. But 
upon the other, I have a dread of subjecting 
him to hardship, of robbing him of the freedom 
and joy of boyhood and youth, as in large 
measure I was robbed of mine. I have a 
fear of scotching his fine young ecstasy by 
too much labor. Making one’s own way in 
the world from early boyhood is doubtless an 
experience full of dangers and pitfalls, but I 
have yet to see the boy of any spirit who does 
not long to see the pitfalls, even though he 
does not desire to fall into them. 

I find myself recommending those tingling, 
piquant experiences as a bracing tonic and a 
salutary for everybody’s sons—excepting my 
own. I keep recalling the darker more danger- 
ous sides of the path and the risks suddenly 
loom black and menacing. How narrow was 
my escape in that place or at that other turn 
of events! Other people’s sons may well be 
thrown into the water as the readiest means of 
teaching them to swim. But my own—no. 

For him I desire graded lessons and the aid of 
wings. And yet because I was deprived of 
much wholesome outdoor play which I ought 
to have had, I find myself urging it upon my 
son as a stern duty, forgetting that play must 
be spontaneous. I dread seeing him too soon 
independent, and yet I should suffer acutely 
if I failed to perceive in him any independence 
of spirit. Indeed, so close is my watch over 
my son, that I am constantly fearful of depriv- 
ing him of his natural moral growth and de- 
velopment. Perhaps I project myself too 
keenly into his life—after all, a new and inde- 
pendent life. 

A philosopher has said that a happy youth 
is in itself anend. That is something I dare not 
forget. And I know that no one must guard 
against infringing upon his son’s life and indi- 
viduality so much as the so-called self-made 
father—so much as I myself. But am I wise 
enough for so great a problem? I wish I knew. 
I have learned many things about my son, but 
how many more I have yet to learn! 
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of the Saint Monica Club—a delightful hotel it 
is really, for girls, in San Francisco. Girls fight 
like tiger-cats to get in there—there’s a waiting 
list a yard long. I want you to be my guest 
there,”’ Jane Chatterton finished very simply 
and kindly, “until you are placed in some 
position you really like. We’ll let Anne Russell 
get off, we'll say nothing to her about it, and 
then I'll send you in. And I know you'll love 
Mrs. Harrison, and she’ll love you.” 

“But, Mrs. Chatterton, I can’t let you make 
yourself responsible for me—it’s too much to 
expect ” Juanita began proudly and youth- 
fully. The other woman was apparently pay- 
ing no attention to ,her, although she was 
watching her with speculative, absent eyes. 

“What are your prospects, Miss Espinosa? 
You were left practically alone?” 

“Quite alone. I’ve no relatives at all.” 

“‘And no money?” 

“Well, just enough for an emergency.” 

“I see. This ranch then, where you were 
brought up, didn’t belong to your mother? It 
was mortgaged?” 

“No. But by some family arrangement it 
was left to cousins of my father.” 

“T see.” Jane Chatterton paused. Then 
she said with a smile, “I was a working girl 
myself, you know, before I married Mr. 
Chatterton.” This was nice of her, friendly, 
Juanita thought, and deliberately intended to 
be friendly. ‘I know exactly what your prob- 
lems are, and what the pleasure and excite- 
ment of feeling oneself independent is. And 
that’s why I want you to let me be your 
maraine—your godmother,” she corrected 
herself, “until you get on your feet.” 

“You’re very kind, Mrs. Chatterton,” 
Juanita said, still somewhat doubtful. 

“I’m not kind at all!” the other answered 
cheerfully, in evident relief. “I’m doing 
exactly what I want to do, which always puts 
me in a good humor. Now for the present, 
this being Christmas Eve, we’ll not say any- 
thing to anybody. Mrs. Harrison tells me 
she won’t have an inch until after Christmas. 
Then she’s to telephone me, and when I hear 
from her I'll send for you.” 

“‘When—when do you expect Miss Peters?” 
Juanita asked a little timidly. 

“Miss Peters?” the other woman asked in 
her turn. 

“Your new secretary,” elucidated Juanita, a 
little surprised at her vagueness. 

“Oh? Oh, yes. Miss Peters, of course. Why, 
she’s coming early in the new year—perhaps 
before that. I’m expecting a wire almost any 
day,” Mrs. Chatterton responded. “I do feel 
most grateful to you,’ she added kindly, as 
Juanita stood up. “I do feel grateful to 
you for making this so easy for me and for 
Anne. The situation isn’t of my making and 
I have to—hurt somebody. I’m sorry it’s— 
you.” 

“T appreciate your kindness to me, too, Mrs. 
Chatterton,” Juanita said awkwardly, because 
she was deeply touched. 

“Not at all—it isn’t anything.” They were 
both standing now, and Jane Chatterton, who 
was the taller of the two, bent a little to take 
both of Juanita’s hands in her own, and smiled 
down at her. ‘And whatever happens, you 
aren’t to worry, my dear. You’re to remember 
that I’m your—friend. There are too many 
uses for nice girls nowadays to have any one 
of them so silly as to—worry.” 

With the last word Juanita felt herself 
dismissed from the library, and knew herself 
dismissed from her first position as well. But 
somehow the personality of the woman with 
| whom she had just been talking dwarfed every 
|other consideration. Juanita felt herself 
| excited, oddly elated; she felt her heart welling 

with pure, unreasoning adoration of this 
superbly adequate woman; she found herself 
trying to remember what she had said—Mrs. 
| Chatterton’s words, her tones, were all clearly 
| graven in her memory. No danger of forget- 
‘ ting them! 
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No question, either, that whether she cop. 
tinued to employ her or send her away, the 
mistress of the house liked Juanita. She haq 
been putting every ounce of her personality 
into that dismissal; it had not been eas 
matter-of-fact, toher. And that Juanita found 
heartening, found thrilling. Whether one liked 
her or didn’t like her, one wanted most 
absorbingly to matter to her. 

Juanita couldn’t, in spite of her most de. 
liberate efforts to do so, feel discouraged or fee] 
blue. It was Christmas Eve; there was cold 
clear, furry moonlight out of doors; everything 
within smelled of violets and evergreens, 

And Kent had dinner with Anne Russell 
and Juanita, a thing he had not done before, 
The little table in the plain dining-room that 
looked out on the side of the house and the 
laurels was candle-lighted, and they duly had 
a small turkey and a mince pie. 

He was rather quiet, but seemed happy; 
Juanita thought that at no time before had 
she seen so rested, so contented a look in his 
eyes. He carved for them, and Anne Russell 
seemed happy too. Juanita was deeply satis- 
fied. After the méal they sat talking for a 
good hour, playing with nuts and raisins and 
candies, and then Kent asked the girls if they 
were going to church in the morning, and both 
said yes—Anne at eleven, Juanita before 
breakfast. : 

“Who drives you?” he said to Juanita. She 
explained that she wouldn’t think of asking 
any of the men; she liked the walk. “I see,” 
he said reflectively. 

And the next morning, before dawn, in the 
cold, heavy dark, he joined her at the side 
door when she came out rosy with sleep and 
shaking in the cold air. He gave her no ex- 
planation—even his ‘“Merry Christmas” was 
brief and dry—but he put his firm fingers 
under her elbow at the crossings and stretched 
a thickly gloved. hand to her when they came 
to puddles. 

Kent stooped his big bared head as he fol- 
lowed her into the warm, pine-scented little 
church. When Juanita knelt, Kent slid to one 
knee, when she stood he stood, always respect- 
fully, yet impersonally studying the scene 
about him and listening to a rather forlom 
sermon as if absorbed. 

On the way home he told her of a Christmas 
morning when his brother and he had at- 
tempted to get a pair of young turkey-buzzards 
for his mother, and of a bitten cheek, torn new 
clothes, and the final installation of two fero- 
cious birds in an old chicken pen. 

It reminded Juanita of a gull she had found, 
a weakling baby flopping over the unfriendly 
rocks, and of the months when this gull was 
her companion and her delight. But when he 
had gone back to the flock, full-grown and 
strong, she had never been able to identify 
him again. 

“T rather thought,” she said gaily, walking 
with all the exhilaration of the early winter 
riser whose every step is nearing coffee and 
warmth, “I rather thought he might always 
remember and fly to me—but he never did. 
My lamb did—the lamb I had when I was 
quite small: she used to butt me over when she 
grew to bea sheep. And the dogs fe 

A wistful note came into her voice. Kent, 
when they reached the big house that was still 
wrapped in sleep, asked her if she was happy. 

“Yes,” she answered hesitatingly. “In 
terested,”’ she added. ‘Like somebody else— 
like somebody whose life Iam reading. I can't 
help thinking that mother will call me home 
some day, ask for an explanation of it all. I 
can’t quite believe I’m responsible to nobody. 

Kent, after a moment’s Scaniien. asked her 
if she liked young Billy, and with a quick 
significant look into his eyes she answered that 
she did. Didn’t Kent? 

Yes, he said he did. He added somewhat 
irrelevantly that life was pretty easy for su 
a kid, and after a moment of silence they 
smiled at each other, said another “Merry 
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RS. ETHEL STYLES MIDDLETON, a 


Pittsburgh housewife, had never had a 
single story accepted for publication when she 
began to write “Judgment of the Storm.” 

She wrote this photoplay at home in spare 
time under the direction of the Palmer Institute 
of Authorship, and we found it of such outstand- 
ing merit that we produced it through our affili- 
ated producing organization, the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation. 

Mrs. Middleton received $1000 cash and will 
share in the profits of the picture for five years, 
Her story has also been published as a novel by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Unknown writer wins $10,000 prize 
Miss Winifred Kimball, a Palmer student living 
in Apalachicola, Florida, won the $10,000 prize 
in the scenario contest conducted by the Chicago 
Daily News in collaboration with the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation. Mrs. Anna Blake Mez- 
quida, another Palmer student, won the second 
prize of $1000 in the same contest, and seven 
$500 prizes were also won by Palmer students. 


Well-known writers help you 


The success of Palmer students is due simply and 
solely to the fact that you study right at home in 
spare time under the personal direction of men and 
women who are themselves well-known authors, 
dramatists and motion picture writers. 

You learn to write by writing. You are given 
the manuscript and continuity of famous motion 
picture scenarios to analyze and study. You write 
actual stories and photoplays which we help you 
to sell through our Story Sales Department in 
Hollywood, with representatives in New York 
and Chicago. 


Send for this Free Creative Test 


The Palmer Institute is unique among educational 
institutions because it accepts only a limited number 
of students for its home-study courses and seeks only 
those who have natural creative ability and can 
profit by its instruction. 

To enable you to find out quickly if you possess 
this ability, the Palmer Institute will gladly send 
you its Creative Test—the most novel means ever 
devised for discovering latent writing talent. Our 
Board of Examiners will study your replies to this 
test and give you a frank analysis of your abilities. 
The filling out of this Creative Test, and our analysis 
and subsequent training, have enabled scores of 
Palmer students to sell stories and photoplays. Just 
mail the coupon and we’ll send this Creative Test to 
you free, together with information regarding the 
subjects listed below. 


PaLMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 35eT, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the Creative Test and information regarding the 
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C0 Short Story Writing C0 Photoplay Writing 
C] English Expression 
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'Christmas,” and Juanita went in to her 
| breakfast up-stairs. 

But she thought of the little conversation 
again when Billy, coming in to find her alone 
in Anne Russell’s study in mid-morning, pre- 

| sented her with a gift, a little pin of turquoise 
daisies in a circle, not valuable in itself, but he 


| | said it had belonged to his grandmother. 


“T can’t—very well take this, you know,” 
| Juanita stammered, terribly embarrassed. 

“Why not?” Billy demanded, turning red. 

“It’s lovely. But did you—speak to your 
mother about giving me this?” the girl asked. 

“No,” he answered frankly; ‘‘why should I?” 

“T think I had better not take it,’ Juanita 
said in a fluttered tone, distressed. And im- 
mediately, with a disappointed look, the boy 
put it back into his pocket and they said no 
more about it. 

He wanted to stay and help her. Anne 
Russell had gone to church. Juanita explained 
that it was a holiday, and that as soon as she 
finished these gift cards, listing them neatly for 
notes of thanks on the morrow, she would be 
free. Or no, then she had to make a plan for 
the dinner party New Year’s Eve, fifty persons, 
and his mother wanted to be sure that they 
were seated intelligently. 

“Well, all right, you go on with your notes; 
I'll help with this,’ he said agreeably. He 
drew a great ring for the round table and began 
to pencil the names lightly around it, like rays. 
Juanita felt that this was a trifle irregular; 
but he was so handsome, so cheerful and amus- 
ing, so friendly, that she admitted in her heart 
that it was delightful to be in his company. 

“Doc Ross—I’ll put him next to Mrs. 
Hunter,” he said, chewing his pencil. 

“You know better than I who are friends,” 
Juanita agreed gratefully. 

The boy laughed shamefacedly. ‘‘She’s his 
first wife!’ he confessed. ‘‘At that, they might 
like to get together and chew the rag about the 
dear old days. No, now, honestly—I’ll do it all 
right!” he protested in alarm as Juanita looked 
her honest horror and stretched her hand for 
the list. And almost immediately, to her pro- 
found uneasiness, he came to her side of the 
table, sat on it so that his face was just above 
hers, caught her busy hand and asked, with a 
little laugh: “Miss Espinosa, do you like me? 
You haven’t any idea how I like you!” 

Juanita, frightened, stood up and found her- 
self close to him, his arm lightly about her 
shoulders, the odor of shaving soap and fine 
linen and Scotch tweeds very near. 

“Don’t be scared,” he said earnestly. “TI 
tell you I like you more than I ever did any- 
body in the world.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t!” Juanita murmured. 

“Oh, but why mustn’t I?” he whispered. He 
drew her toward him; his lips brushed her hair. 

Juanita broke free, fled blindly. She went 
into the next room, which was Miss Russell’s, 
through the hall beyond, into her own, and shut 
the door. She stood panting, listening, eying 
the knob. If he followed—what would she do? 

A knock on the door brought her heart into 
her mouth. But it was Miss Russell, announc- 
ing luncheon. Juanita admitted her, brushed 
her hair, followed her down to the meal. 
Her heart was still beating fast, but after a 
while she grew a little proud of the whole 
episode. She would not have invited it for 
anything in the world. But it had been thrill- 
ing. By three o’clock, when Billy and three 
other young persons were shouting over the 
billiard table, Juanita realized that she would 
not have been without: those exciting few 
minutes for anything in the world. 

Miss Russell asked her as a favor to go down 
at five o’clock and ask Mrs. Chatterton if she 
| would speak to Lady Blakely on the telephone. 
| Juanita, demure in black, but with the creamy 
collar and cuffs of old Spanish lace transform- 
ing the plain gown, went obligingly down. She 
| was returning up-stairs when Billy came flying 
out of some down-stairs room—apparently, 
astonishing as it seemed, for no more important 
purpose than to speak to her. 
| He walked up-stairs beside her, his hand- 
;some head dropped, his face radiant. What 





was she doing? Helping Miss Russell, huh? 
Juanita asked pointedly what he was doing, 
Oh, just loafing with some people in the 
billiard room. 

“This is my door,” she said, in the upper 
hallways. She raised her softly-blown bright 
head, raised her soft, black-lashed blue eyes, 
He stood looking at her. 

“T am terribly sorry about this morning,” he 
offered humbly. 

Juanita’s eyes lighted. 
“Oh—that’s all right.” 

“But will you forgive me, Juanita?” he said. 

“Why, certainly,” she answered, confused. 

‘Well, call me Billy, then!” 

“Oh, Billy, but I don’t think I ought to do 
that!” she said innocently, startled. And they 
both laughed, Juanita flushing scarlet, Billy 
noisy with delight. 

Then she disappeared through the doorway 
that led to her own regions, and he went 
down-stairs again. Juanita walked slowly, 
pondering. She was nearly twenty-four, he 
twenty-one. She was less than nobody, he was 
the heir to a name and a fortune. Yet—yet if 
he was merely playing, he was deeper than he 
seemed, more cruel than he seemed. 

“Mrs. Chatterton,” she mused, “‘would send 
~ flying tomorrow if there was anything like 

atl” 

For she knew already, educated by every- 
thing in the house, by every letter, every 
message, every servant, and confirmed in her 
judgment by every glimpse she had of her new 
mistress, that Mrs. Chatterton was a woman 
who for all the years of her life had known what 
she wanted, and known how to get it. Just at 
present, and perhaps for the past decade, she 
had wanted to be a great lady. 

Juanita fancied that this woman could be 
cruel, could be ruthless, when it served her end. 
But when severity gained no purpose, she was 
always sweet, and those who had ever merited 
her anger were careful, the girl imagined, not 
to risk it again. 


She said faintly: 


Two days before New Year’s, when Miss 
Russell had actually sailed for the Orient and 
her minister, Billy asked Juanita abruptly if 
she were going away. The girl colored brightly 
and answered yes, but she did not know quite 
when. 

“Who told you, Billy?” she asked. 

“T heard my mother and father talking of it. 
She said something about your giving up the 
job. What for?” Billy demanded flatly. 

“Why, it seems that your mother has en- 
gaged another secretary, from Washington.” 

“Well, that isn’t what she told my father,” 
Billy protested, his face flushed and troubled 
and his eyes reading Juanita’s face suspiciously. 
“In the first place I had no business to hear, 
but that wasn’t my fault,” he went on. “I 
was lying in the library, with my feet up— 
anybody could have seen me. My mother and 
father walked through and I heard mother say, 
‘If she wants to go, I can’t keep her.’ And my 
father asked if it was more money, and she said 
no, and then he said he was sorry—that you 
played such a good game of cribbage; that’s 
how I knew it was you. And mother said, ‘I’m 
sorry too. But she positively won’t stay.’ ’” 

“J don’t understand that,” Juanita said, 
trying to speak lightly, but cut to the heart. 
Evidently Mrs. Chatterton just simply dis- 
liked her; that was all. 

“Listen,” Billy suggested suddenly, ‘will 
you let me ask her right out if there isn’t a 
misunderstanding?” 

“Oh, no—you couldn’t do that!” Juanita 
exclaimed, in an agony. “Oh, please——” 

“Well, listen—tell me this,” Billy stammered 
eagerly. “If I fix it, will you stay? Listen, if 
you go, where are you going? Tell me that.” 

She looked at him dubiously, speculatively. 

“Aw, say, come now!” he pleaded boyishly. 
“Why couldn’t I know that? Is it’’—his face 
suddenly changed—‘‘your going hasn’t got 
anything to do with me?” he asked. 

“Oh, no—no!”’ she assured him, worried and 
yet laughing. And quite simply and sensibly 
she added: “I see no reason why you shouldn’t 
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know where I’m going, although I’ll have to 

find another job immediately and won’t be 

there long. I'll be at the Saint Monica Club; 

it’s a sort of girls’ hotel, and your mother has 

most kindly made arrangements for me there.” 
“Since when was this?” he asked blankly. 
“Qh, since she came back—almost the first 

” 


3 stared at her reproachfully. “And you 
never told me!” 

To this Juanita made no response. But the 
championship was sweet to her nevertheless, 
and she raised to him shining eyes that were 
misted with tears. For a moment they stood 
so, silent, and she discovered that Billy was 
holding her hand, his distressed eyes reading 
hers. Then he asked abruptly. 

“What can I do?” 

And Juanita answered soberly, sympatheti- 
cally: “I don’t see that you can do anything, 
without making things harder all round!” 

He shook his head, gritted a childish, im- 

tient “Gosh!’’ between his teeth, and turning 
sharply, walked away. And Juanita, trem- 
bling a little, touched more than a little, went 
on with her morning work. 

Billy’s revelations had awakened her to the 
fact that she had been secretly hoping to be 
kept, secretly confident, indeed, that she would 
be. Now, when he was gone, a blankness and 
depression fell upon her spirits, and she wished 
the whole thing over. 

It was left for Kent Ferguson, indifferent, 
casual, and in this particular case quite inno- 
cent of any intention whatsoever, to alter Jane 
Chatterton’s plans. On the very morning of 
the day when Billy had questioned Juanita so 
concernedly about her departure, Jane had 
perfected them, superbly free of any suspicion 
that they would be—or could be—affected by 
the actions of anybody else in the world. Hers 
was indeed a life of planning, of far-sighted ad- 
justments and manipulations, and like every 
other leader, Jane was more often amused than 
surprised at the simplicity with which human 
beings fell gracefully into line. 

She had breakfasted, as usual, in bed, 
glancing at a magazine, at certain intimate 
letters, chatting over her coffee and rolls with 
her gallant old husband, who often came in at 
this hour to sit in the sunny window and dis- 
cuss plans for the day with her. 

Then he had gone off for his bath, and Justine 
had summoned her to hers, and the pleasant, 


busy process of dressing had begun. What was , 


she doing? She was playing tennis with Mr. 
Ferguson? Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Billy were 
to play golf—oh, yes, and to lunch at the club. 
Then there would be just herself for luncheon, 
please to tell Dudgeon; unless possibly Mr. 
Ferguson would lunch with her. They might 
ask him. 

Retta, the second little maid, picked out the 
rough low shoes, the homespun stockings, the 
short pleated white woolen skirt and the slim 
belted coat striped in blue and black and brown 
and green, while Justine loosened her mistress’s 
hair. Jane stretched bare feet to Retta, and it 
was then that she said, in French: 

“Justine, when Mr. Chatterton and Mr. 
Billy have gone for their golf, not before, I 
want to see Miss Espinosa. She is going today, 
by the way.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” Justine ejaculated in- 
differently, in the pause. 

“Yes, she insists upon leaving me,” Jane 
Chatterton added. ‘So ask somebody to have 
one of the cars ready to take her to the two- 
lorty train—I’ll see that she’s ready. And, 
Justine, you’ll remember afterward that I 
haven’t her address—nobody will ask for it, 
but in case anybody should.” 

“But certainly, Madame,” Justine agreed. 
She was usually deep in a conspiracy, or a 
ozen, with her mistress. She liked intrigue. 

This settled, Jane let them mash a soft, 
Tough white hat over her shining hair, pulled 
on loose white gloves, and upon a sudden im- 
pulse looked into her purse. 

._ A hundred dollars, in five new bills. 
imagined herself giving them to Juanita. 

“Tl send you more long before those are 
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Men like this 


famous Candy, too! 


But then, they ought to. . . they 
made it famous! 

Just imagine a rich butter cream, 
dipped in a luscious caramel that 
melts in your mouth, rolled in 
crispy, crunchy, nut-meats, then 
thickly coated with the smoothest, 
mellowest milk chocolate! Doesn’t 
that sound good? Well, that’s 
Oh Henry! Do you wonder that 
men like it . . . eat more of it than 
any other candy in America... 
nearly a million bars a day? 

Of course, sliced, Oh Henry! is 
new to men. They know it as a bar, 


-OhHenry! 


SLICED 


Write for alittle leaflet, in colors,on serve 
ing Oh Henry! sliced. There is no charge. 


Williamson Candy Co. Chicago, Ill. 








at the beaches, on the golf links, at 
ball games, motoring or fishing. 
And slicing Oh Henry! to serve 
at home is a clever woman’s idea 
for parties. But in the bar or sliced, 
men like Oh Henry!, and a dish 
under Dad’s reading lamp, or by the 
radio, will find a rousing welcome. 


And what a delicious candy it is, 
daintily sliced, for afternoon tea, 
bridge games, after-dinner or any 
informal affairs! Oh Henry!, you 
know, is distinctly a fine candy. No 
$1.25 chocolates are finer in quality 
or made with more infinite care. 

Telephone your grocery, drug or 
candy store for a few bars to slice. 
Oh Henry! isn’t expensive... a10c 
bar cuts into 8 delicious slices. 








1925, by W. C. Co. 
All rights reserved 
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“Horrible thought!”’ Jane shuddered. ‘What 
sort of business?” 

“Oh, clearing up this question of titles for the 
new Sun building! By the way, Billy tells me 
that if he graduates in June he may start in on 
the Sun.” 

“JT want him to go round the world first—I 
think he should,” his mother said. “I suppose 
his father will decide.” 

“That reminds me,” Kent diverged, recalled 
to it by the mention of Billy’s name, “Bill says 
that Miss Espinosa is leaving you?” 

The ground rocked suddenly under Jane 
Chatterton’s feet; the light in the room was 
staring, brassy; she felt a sudden vertigo, felt 
her mouth fill with salt water. 

“Yes,” she said simply, her heart pound- 
ing. What—what—what was happening now? 
How much—how little did this mean? 

“Billy heard his father say something of it, 
and asked her,” Kent added. “I think he felt 
a little sorry. Haven’t you,” Kent asked 
slowly, quietly, ‘‘a reason for not sending that 
girl away?” 

“A r-r-reason?” she faltered, wetting her 
lips, staring at him blindly. 

The butler was offering her something—a 
compote of stewed fruits; she shook her head, 
stood up shakily. 

“Come into the library—TI want to talk to 
you,” she said, holding tightly to self-control. 
“No coffee—tell him no coffee e 

She led the way, Kent following in concern. 

“What is it, Jane?” he asked anxiously when 
she had seated herself in a deep chair and in- 
dicated, with a soundless word, that he was to 
sit opposite her. “I’m sorry!” 

“What made you ask me,” she said, smiling 
gallantly, but in a dry voice and hardly above 
a whisper, “if I had a reason for keeping that 
girl here?” 

“Pll tell you. You know,” he interpolated, 
‘it’s none of my business—I didn’t mean to 
butt in. I was just interested.” 

“Ves, I know—my dear, dear boy, of course 
I understand that!” she admitted with a little 
feverish laugh. 

“T thought,” he said simply, “that you had 
known her mother.” 

Her quick suspicious look was measuring, 
keen, cautious. ‘‘She told you?” she asked, 
her gaze steady. “I knew it! Then—then she 
was lying to me!” 

“No, she didn’t tell me. She has never 
spoken to me at all of the matter,’ Kent said 
slowly. 

Jane drew a deep, relieved breath. The 
room seemed to settle into its reassuring, quiet 
self again; the world behind it, to grow steady, 
to sink from mad menace and panic into calm. 
She was getting herself in hand, he saw, ready 
for one more battle-field. 

“Tell me,”’ she commanded simply. 

“Do you remember a day last fall when you 
and I and Mr. Chatterton went down to 
Pebble Beach for some golf?’’ he asked. She 
nodded, very pale. ‘‘You remember that you 
started off the second morning for a run in a 
small closed car, alone? Some friend’s car?” 

“Edith Day’s car,” she said. 

“Ves. And that you left your bag, with 
your money and handkerchief and all the rest 
of it, behind you?” 

“And that you followed me down ‘he coast 
with it on a motor-cycle you borrowed at the 
hotel; yes, and met me at that little hotel— 
where was it?—some place down there. Solito, 





yes,” she repeated the name as he supplied it. | 


“And you gave me the bag and started back.” 
“Only I didn’t go back,” he confessed. 
“You followed me. Why?” 

“Because ” He shrugged. “Because I 





do follow you, Jane, perhaps,” he offered | 


simply. 


“You got to that old rancho that was cut off 


| e Vv 
on B 


by the tide?” 

“And met this girl,” he nodded. 

“Juanita, of course. And my cousin—the 
Sefiora?” 

“She was your cousin?” 

“Not by blood, no. But we loved one an- 
other,” Jane said slowly. 
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“No, I didn’t meet her or anybody except 
Juanita. I was caught there as you were, and 
saw you leave in the morning,” Kent explained 
“I followed you, got back to Pebble Beach 
about noon, made my explanations as you 
made yours, and that was the end of it. Later 
while you were in the East, I went down there 
again—I had been thinking of the girl I met 
there. I found, as you know, that the mother 
had died, leaving her nothing. iss Russel)’: 
advertisement for a social sec: s right 
there, among a lot of papers on the floor, | 
kept my own counsel and only suggested 
she apply for the place. It occurred to me that 
you might be glad to get hold of her. I didn’ 
know but what you’d clasp her in your arms 
Apparently you didn’t; that’s 
seem; however, a shame to turn such an 
tremely pretty little thing loose ; 

He leit the sentence suspended in the air. 
and for a few seconds there was silence in the 
library. Jane was much quicier, her brow 
knitted, her eyes narrowed; sh 
obviously planning already—determi 
own position. 

“Does she know this?” she asked presently 

“She only knows thai 
see her mother and left «: 

Again the woman pon 
her cheek, her breath sti! 
Kent saw her slightly shake her hea 

“T have no objection to your knowi 
knew her mother,” she presenily said 
“Nor to her knowing it, for that 
although I would rather not. Afy first | 
when I saw her here, was that in som: 
knew of my friendship—my connection with 
her family. But it seems that she does not. 
For several reasons ” Her voice fell, she 
was silent, pondering. ‘For several reasons it 
doesn’t seem wise to keep her here, and J have 
made arrangements to have her well cared for 
elsewhere. Let me think a moment- 

“T don’t want any further complication 
about this thing,” she admitted frankly, “and 
yet I can’t arouse her—Juanita’s—curiosity 
by letting her see too clearly that I am getting 
rid of her.” 

“Especially as Billy is impressionable,” 
Kent suggested, ‘‘and he certainly has rather 
taken a fancy to her.” 

“Exactly.” Her eyes looked dark in her 
suddenly whitened face. ‘Such an aflair— 
any serious aflair—would be the death-blow to 
his father’s hopes for him,” she said. ‘‘Well. 
There is some way out of this fe 

She was superb, he thought, in her courage, 
in the confidence with which she rallied her 
forces. 

“T was going to ask her to say nothing of 
her going,” she recommenced, ‘‘but it 
hardly necessary. Now i am wondering if it 
might not be wiser tu ke-o | 
quietly, until Billy is back i. college, and then 
perhaps i 
Again she mused. 

“He goes on the fourth,” she said, “and 


quite 


ing her 


woman Came 


to 




















seemed 


1 1 
tne child here, 





Elise Coleman is sailing for Manila on the 
eighth. She’d jump at a chance to take a 
companion like Juanita—she’s got the baby 
with her. Perhaps the most sensible thing, not 


to awaken any interest ca Billy’s pax 
be te try to arrange that.” 

‘“‘niightn’t the wisest thing be to tai’ «o the 
girl herself—tell her frankly?” Kent he © led. 
“She’s a sensible little thing. Her in’ «st in 
her own history is only because she !c..s that 
old place so; she would be so glad to fr 
way to claim it—or part of it, or the Espinos 
name anyway. Her mother, dying, leit her 
directions, it seems, to find some relative, some 
man who could help her clear it all up—— 
“Who was that?” Jane asked sharply. | 
“T don’t know the name. Anyway, she cant 
find him. But it seems to me, Jane, that what- 

















ever the mystery is, it wouldn’t do much harm 
to talk to her.” 
She had seated herself again and seemed t0 
have entirelv recovered her self-contro Now 
it was with her usual splendid air of complete 
mastery over the situation that she said, com- 


fidently and s ibl 
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“No, I can’t do that. Not now, at any rate. 
It may come to that. But in the first place, 
there is always the danger of too much talking 
in such a case, and in the second place I am in 
a position to know that she would gain nothing, 
absolutely nothing, by learning the little | 
could tell her. There’s only one thing. Know- 
ing what I know of her ancestry,” she added 
slowly, finding her words with a little difficulty, 


“T know that Mr. Chatterton would never for- | 


give my running the risk of Billy’s coming to 
care for her. My keeping of a friend’s secret, 
from his standpoint, would be bad enough; my 
escapade down the coast that night, the fact 
that the instant my eyes fell on this girl last 
week, the instant I knew who She was, I didn’t 
take him into my confidence—even that he 
would bitterly resent. 

“And I have been stupid about it,” she 
added. “But it all belongs to long-ago days, 
when Maria Espinosa was a young woman— 
even now there’s nothing to tell, and I can’t 
tell it!” she finished, smiling. ‘I must see that 
she and Billy don’t have any opportunities of 
being together. I suppose I exaggerate that 
danger,’’ she confessed; ‘‘yet it is always a very 
real one, when a girl is so pretty.” 

“And she is a great deal more than that,” 
Kent said, rather unexpectedly, even to him- 


If. 

“You find her attractive too?” 

“T can’t imagine—anyone not finding her 
so,” he answered slowly, his grave look meet- 
ing her eyes. “She has a quality—I don’t 
know what to call it. Like one’s little sister— 
companionable, chatty; she’s the most sym- 
pathetic young girl I ever knew. I like and 
admire her very much.” 

Mrs. Chatterton said nothing to this. She 
looked at him steadily with thoughtful, some- 
what surprised eyes. 

“Tf I place her somewhere in the city, say, 
with good people—presuming that she gets 
back from the Philippines before we go abroad 
in May—would you see her sometimes, 
Kent?” she asked, after a silence. 

“Gladly,” he answered simply. 

“My fault in all this business,”’ Mrs. Chatter- 
ton presently admitted, “has been too much 
secrecy. It is a constant curse to a nature like 
mine, and yet it is so much a part of me,”’ she 
added, half to herself, ‘that even while I am 
regretting—while I am paying for one piece of 


deception, I am as likely as not involving my- | 








self in another. This afflair—this affair that | 


involves Juanita—came into my life just at the 


time Mr. Chatterton was paying attention to | 
me. I was—dizzied with excitement. Prob- | 
ably, if I had told him then about my share of | 


the matter, he would have taken the whole thing 
as a matter of course—wives realize that after 
they are married. You may tell a man any- 
thing—anything—while he desires only you. 

“But my policy had always been to tell 
nothing. I didn’t tell the women I met, as 


young Mrs. Carwood Chatterton, that I had | 


been born in a four-room flat over a saloon in 
Folsom Street. I didn’t tell them that I had 
a brother who was sent to San Quentin for 
forgery and died there——-” 

He had never seen her in this mood before. 
She had always been magnificent; she had 
never, in his knowledge of her, faltered. Now 
she seemed to see the triumphant years as so 
much failure, not worth the effort, a sordid, 
blind struggle toward—nothing, after all. To 
see her drooping, discouraged, was to discover 
another Jane, and one whose appeal tugged at 
his heart. 

“Let me tell you—for I don’t often have the 
relief of speaking honestly!” she said in a some- 
what lighter tone, and with a half sad smile. 


“Let me tell you some of the desperate chances | 


I took just at the time of my marriage. I was 
poor, a nobody, ambitious, ashamed—ever 
since I can remember anything—of a father 
who drank, with a mother whose only fault 
seemed to be that she never under any cir- 
cumstances did anything, and this poor 
brother who brought shame and sorrow on us 
all. I worked—in a millinery shop, Kent. 
And there I met a newspaper man, a dear, fine, 
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earnest Irish boy named Walsingham, and we 
became engaged. 

“Through him I met the managing editor, a 
divorced man, handsome, dashing—of course 
the most magnificent person I’d ever seen. So 
I dropped little Tommy Walsingham and be- 


| came engaged to Rufus Miller. That, with 


his motor-car and his income of eight thousand 
a year, was so thrilling a flight for me that my 
one fear was that I would die before our wed- 
ding day. About a month before he intro- 
duced me to Carwood Chatterton, owner of the 
paper, about forty, and childless and widowed. 

“Of course you can see what I did. And 
perhaps a girl,’ Jane went on, “has a perfect 
right to make and break as many engagements 
as she likes. But I never told Carwood all that. 
I never mentioned Rufus or Tommy. I put it 
behind me. I’ve put everything, everything 
behind me. And with them the story of this 
poor child, who rose up like a ghost the other 
night.” 

“The Sefiora,”’ Kent questioned, more stirred 
by the honesty of her little recital than he 
could say, “was not her mother?” 

ON] ae 

“And—one more question. Is she legiti- 
mate?” 

“No,” Jane said slowly, after a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘Her mother was a little actress, 
dead now many years. The way I was brought 
into it ”” She stopped. 

Kent glanced at her, thoughtful, but she was 
not looking at him. She was staring at the 
top of her own slipper, her face grave, her 
breath still a little uneven, but no longer 
frightened. 

“Will you tell me this—is she your brother’s 
child?” 

She looked up, surprised. ‘‘No,” she said 
again simply. And Kent questioned her no 
further. ‘I saw in Carwood Chatterton,” she 
added, ‘‘a chance beyond my wildest dreams. 
I told him nothing that would frighten him 
away—nothing of my people, not even of my 
job nor my brother. I sent them money, I 
went regularly to see them—while they lived— 
but I never told him. And I don’t want to tell 
him now!” 

And as she spoke she walked to the fire, and 
turned to smile at Kent over her shoulder as he 
followed her there. 

“There!”’ she said. ‘You know more of me 
now than any other living person! Perhaps it 
will help you to—understand me. I'll send for 
Juanita now and make some excuse for keeping 
her here until Billy goes back to college. And 
then I’ll place her somewhere where she’ll be 
perfectly happy, and he can’t find her. And if 
everything goes wrong,”’ she finished whimsi- 
cally, ‘and my husband insists upon the— 
the perfect second act—will you come and see 
me, exiled in a little Paris apartment? Could 
you like me as much a failure as a success? 
Could you be the friend of a woman who had 
played her cards as badly as all that?” 

He lifted her hand, kissed the soft white 
fingers. ‘Try me,” he said, a little huskily. 

She put both her hands tensely, tightly on 
his, and as she leaned back with closed eyes, 
he saw the pulse throb in her white throat. 

“Kent,” she whispered, “perhaps I may!” 

When he left her a few seconds later to 
catch his train, Jane had already sent for 
Juanita, and Kent could tell by the quiet, 
poised definiteness of her manner that there 
would be no faltering now. He was not sur- 
prised, upon his return on New Year’s Eve, to 
find the household running as peacefully, to all 
appearances, as if there had never been a break. 

Preparations for the big dinner-party were 
under way; Billy would of course attend the 
New Year’s dance for the younger set at the 
club. Jane seemed serene. She seized an 
opportunity to tell Kent that in a few days she 
was going to drive into San Francisco and take 
Juanita with her. 

“As I say, Elise Coleman is sailing for Manila 





on the eighth. I telephoned her yesterday that 
I might persuade Miss Espinosa to go. She 
was enchanted—just what she wants, a lady, 
yet a real, practical companion and helper, 
Jud Coleman meets them, and the life there 
ought to be perfectly delightful; his brother 
Harold is there too, they say the most fas- 
cinating bachelor in the service. 

“Tf I can talk Juanita into it tomorrow, after 
Billy has gone off to Del Monte with the 
Hamiltons for two days, I will simply drive her 
in, hurry it through, buy her a big coat and a 
steamer hat ee 

“And shanghai her,” Kent finished. “Yes,” 
he said, “‘you might do it, Jane. There’s no 
other woman in. the world who could—but you 
might. And it seems a happy solution for her, 
Did you ever meet this Harold Coleman?” he 
asked carelessly. 

“She may balk,” Jane was murmuring. “But 
T don’t think she will.”” And as he watched her 
go up-stairs to dress Kent told himself again 
that she was the most astonishing woman in 
the world. 

Later he caught a glimpse of Juanita, tired, 
excited, flushed with interest and enthusiasm, 
her drifted gold hair in disorder. She was 
slipping about back passages, interviewing 
servants, caterers, decorators. 

“Doesn’t the house look heavenly?” Juanita 
asked him. “Don’t you love that evergreeny 
smell? And hear the horns already in the 
village—and it’s only eight o’clock! I’ve been 
having more fun. I’m going to hide up here, 
behind the palms, and see them come in.” 

“Me too,” Kent murmured, wedging him- 
self in beside her as the down-stairs door 
opened, letting in the dark, streaming night 
air and the muffled, laughing forms of the first 
guests. And together they huddled in the 
shelter, peeping, jerking back, peeping again. 

“Look, here she comes!”’ Juanita whispered. 
And Kent turned to see Mrs. Chatterton 
slowly descending from the top step of the 
great stairway. 

She wore ivory satin, wound about her like 
the sheath of a lily. Her round, perfect arms, 
her flawless shoulders and throat were bare; 
there was no touch of color to the costume, but 
stretched tight over the satin, and falling 
loosely against the train, was cobwebby old 
creamy lace. On her dark head was a Juliet 
cap of great pearls, fitted close, and she wore 
besides the Chatterton pearls—Juanita had 
not seen them before, but she had heard of 
them. A triple rope of the perfect, rose- 
tinged globes lay about her throat, her delicate 
hand was freighted with them, and the creamy 
pinkness of two perfect specimens shone in the 
dark curls beneath her ears. 

Deliberately, in the setting of dark rugs and 
palms, the gleam of the heavy, hand-carved 
balustrade, she descended. Carwood Chatter- 
ton, glowing with pride, came across the lower 
floor to meet her, and with a courtly bow gave 
her his arm. The circling groups of her guests 
came forward; a joyous babel of voices began. 

“Jane, don’t be discouraged!” Juanita heard 
a 1ian’s voice say joyfully. ‘Looks aren’t 
everything. You’ll be a good-lookin’ girl when 
you get your growth.” 

“Oh, never, I’m afraid, Tom,” the rich voice 
answered regretfully, in a moment’s silence. 
“That’s—I’m afraid—guite out of the ques- 
tion!” 

Juanita, hidden behind the palms, made an 
odd sound. Kent found her clutching him 
blindly, gasping for words. 

“Kent, did you hear her! It’s the same 
voice—it’s the same words! That’s—that’s 
what that woman said—last October, down at 
the rancho!” 

She had caught at his arm; he felt the pres- 
sure of her excited fingers. In the filtered light 
behind the palms her eyes shone at him with 
the glow of a cat’s eyes in dusk. 

“T’ve found her anyway,” she whispered, in 
a hushed little voice; “it was Mrs. Chatterton!” 





There is a new thrill when Juanita and Kent Ferguson discover that 
they share together the mystery of Jane Chatterton—and you will 
read it Next Month if you send us the special coupon on page 19. 
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Not So Big by H. om Witwer (Continued from page 80) 


through the ropes. The cause of the fight, his 
brother Whitey, carried a water bucket and 
stopped to exchange murderous glares and 
similar insults with Pee Wee Yoakum before 
going to the other corner. Knock-out Nolan, 
grim, hairy-chested, but not bad looking, un- 
smilingly nodded his head in answer to a 
thunderous welcome. 

“Look at him—a hundred battles and not a 
mark on him, outside of ’at one tin ear!” ex- 
claimed a worshiper in back of me. 

“He jabs ’em silly with that poisonous left 
and then knocks ’em kickin’ with that right,” 
says another admirer. ‘This one won’t go 
two frames.” 

When the bell sounded, both men left their 
corners with a rush and went to close quarters, 
where Knock-out Nolan ripped in some hard 
punches to Ben’s body. They went into a 
clinch and-after the referee tugged ’em apart 
they sparred cautiously, stepping catlike around 
each other while the crowd shrieked for action. 
Nolan responded with a right and left to Ben’s 
head that sent Benny back on his heels and sent 
my heart to my tonsils. Nolan followed this up 
with a terrible uppercut and Ben began to 
sway like a flagpole in a storm. “There he 
goes!’ yelled the gallery and another uppercut 
dropped Benny to one knee. 

The furious din drowned the voice of the 
counting referee, but I kept my misty eyes 
glued to his rising and falling arm. At “eight” 
Ben rose slowly, looking badly dazed. Nolan 
gave him no rest, but plunged in with his 
punishing gloves working like pistons. Again 
Ben crashed to the canvas, but again he bravely 
got up—to run into a sizzling blow to the 
mouth that cut his lips. They were in a clinch 
with Benny bleeding badly when the bell ended 
the first round, Nolan’s by a wide margin. 

Knock-out Nolan, his grim expression un- 
changed, was hailed with wild cheers as he 
went to his corner. Pee Wee greeted Ben with 
a shower of cold water from a sponge as Ben 
fell dizzily on his stool. During the rest, Pee 
Wee and the other seconds worked frantically 
over him. The gallery, feet stamping in unison, 
kept up a continuous chant, “Knock him dead, 
Nolan!’ Me and Hazel gripped each other’s 
hands in tense silence, while Pete Kift hoarsely 
howled down a man behind him who sneered 
that Ben wouldn’t last another round. Jerry 
was busy on the other side with a fistful of bills, 
betting that Ben would stay the limit and get- 
ting maniacal odds. Whitey Nolan stopped 
waving a towel over his brother long enough to 
look over at Ben and laugh. 

Again the gong toned down the uproar like 
magic and Ben started the second round by 
missing a well-meant swing. The experienced 
Knock-out Nolan, clever, cruel and sure of 
himself now, began deliberately cutting the 
game but unseasoned Ben to pieces. Soon 
cries of “Stop it!’ were mixed with the cheers. 
But though he was taking enough punishment 
to whip twenty boxers, my Ben never took a 
backward step! : 

Nolan pinned Ben against the ropes directly 
above us and hit him four times without a re- 
turn. Then Ben brought the mob to its feet by 
lashing out blindly with a right that caught 
Nolan on the cheek-bone and sent him spin- 
ning backwards half-way across the ring. In- 
stantly two-thirds of the sentiment. switched 
to Ben. Pee Wee screamed, “Don’t let him 
set, Ben, get on top of him!” and, dancing 
madly around, upset the water bucket. Pete, 
Jerry and Hazel were three of four raving 
maniacs—I was the other one. But Nolan 
quickly recovered and returned to the attack, 
his thin lips curled in a wolfish snarl. Really, 
hardened fight fans around us gasped in awe as 
Ben, a human chopping block, took everything 
Nolan had and fought back desperately. A 
man remarked in my ear: 

“T got a hundred fish on Nolan, but if this 
other boy would let one go and bounce him 
I’d lose my jack with a smile. What a heart 
‘at Benny’s got!” 


I begged Pee Wee to throw in the sponge as 
he promised and save Ben from further maul- 
ing, but Pee Wee shook his head. 

“Tf I stopped this thing, Ben would cook me, 
kid!’ he whispers hoarsely. ‘‘Ben’s bet his 
entire guarantee that he’ll take Nolan, and 
everything’s possible to a scrapper with Ben’s 
sand!” 

“But Nolan’s murdering him, you little 
foo.’ I exclaimed tearfully. ‘“He——” 

“Ben ain’t steadied down yet,” Pee Wee 
cuts me off. ‘When I was in there tryin’ I 
never could untrack myself till the other boy 
had half killed me,” he adds reassuringly. 

At that minute the round ended, and really 
Ben nearly did too! 

Well, before the fight, unconvinced by Pee 
Wee’s reluctant promise to throw in the sponge 
for Ben if he was losing, I had bought a supply 
of sponges at a drug store. Unnoticed by 
those around me, I now gave one each to Hazel, 
Jerry and Pete with ample instructions and 
kept a couple for myself. I’m proud to state 
that in spite of the fact that stopping that 
battle on Ben’s account would mean bank- 
ruptcy for us all, none of them gave me an 
argument. They couldn’t—for the shambles 
was on again before they could protest. 

Roused by the taunts of the crowd, Knock- 
out Nolan came out all business this time and 
after punching the reeling Ben all over the 
ring he suddenly let fly a right that put Ben 
flat on his back for a count of seven. Honestly, 
the screams of the crowd seemed to revive my 
boy friend and he came up with one of the 
greatest displays of courage that mob had ever 
seen. 

Ben didn’t know what it was all about and 
Nolan proceeded to batter him from pillar 
to post, but Ben kept his feet this time and 
fought back with thrilling gameness. The 
referee tried to pull Ben to his corner, but Ben 
shoved him away. Then the official spoke 
sharply to Pee Wee, and with tears streaming 
down his face Pee Wee tossed the dripping 
sponge into the ring. 

It rolled and splashed at Ben’s feet. Ben 
gave a quick glance down at it and then 
wowed the crowd by kicking the sponge out of 
the ring and charging the amazed Nolan in a 
fury. As one frenzied fan howled, Ben had 
nerve enough that night to admit in New 
York City that he was a Christian and not 
ashamed of it. With everyone in the place 
going mad pulling for Ben, he fell in mid-ring 
from sheer weariness. Then I acted! 

I signaled my friends and threw my own 
sponge into the ring. Immediately a barrage of 
sponges descended on the fighters and the referce, 
hurled by Hazel, Jerry and Pete. No one could 
tell from which boxer’s corner they came and 
in the midst of the wildest confusion, the bell 
clanged for the finish of the round. 

It was impossible to pin the wholesale sponge 
throwing on anyone, Pee Wee and Ben angrily 
professing ignorance of the incident and ac- 
cusing Knock-out Nolan’s handlers of a trick. 
Half the fans wanted the fight stopped and the 
other half bellowed for it to go on, Ben leading 
that section. The referee hesitated, took a long 
look at Ben and then cleared the ring, signaling 
the timekeeper. Out blared the gong, but the 
still arguing Nolan refused to leave his stool. 
This didn’t disturb the referee, who strode 
across the ring and calmly began to count 
Knock-out Nolan out as he sat in his corner 
protesting. At “‘six’”? Nolan rose and advanced 
slowly to the waiting Ben, who, in a final des- 
pairing effort, promptly flew at him like a 
wildcat. 

Ben let drive with both gloves and one of 
them connected flush with. Nolan’s mouth, 
bringing a stream of crimson. As Nolan 
backed away, looking worried, the terribly 
battered Ben braced himself and brought over 
another terrific punch to the bridge of his pre- 
viously unmarked opponent’s nose. This blow 
broke that useful member and floored Mr. 
Knock-out Nolan for the first time in his long 


career. On his hands and knees, Nolan looked 
up at Ben with fear showing as plainly in his 
now gory face as if the word was branded there 
in giant letters. Oh—you should have heard 
that crowd now! The scene would have 
baffled the fellow who first baffled description! 

When Nolan arose he was a different person 
from the coldly sneering savage killer of a 
moment before. The hysterical jeers of the 
mob and the sheer courage of a man he had 
beaten to a pulp had taken his confidence. 
When Ben staggered over and swung at him 
again, instead of blocking and countering with 
his former contemptuous ease, Nolan dived 
into a clinch and panted to the referee, “This 
guy ain’t human!” 

The official surveyed Nolan with curling lip. 
Ron you big dog!’ he snapped. “Go on— 
ike it!” 


But with a terrified look: in his eyes, Knock- ' 


out Nolan began to shuffle backwards across 
the ring till the ropes were against his back. 
Stumbling, groggy, but grimly pursuing, Ben 
brought up in front of him. 

“Now!” screamed Pee Wee. ‘Bring up the 

right, Ben, he’s all yours!” 
_ I jumped up on my seat and almost fell into 
the row in front of me when Ben followed Pee 
Wee’s instructions and Nolan went down with 
a thud that shook the ring. With the crowd 
counting in unison with the referee, Nolan, on 
one knee at “seven,” stole a timid glance at 
Ben. Then he deliberately slipped back to a 
prostrate position and took the full count. 
Knock-out Nolan had enough! 

“T broke my hands on him!” he alibied to 
the skeptical sport writers as he was dragged 
to his corner, while the shouting mob rushed 
the ring and surged around the limp but 
joyously grinning Ben. 

“You mean you broke your heart on him, 
not your hands, you big quitter!’ sneered the 
happy Pee Wee. 

The other Nolan, Whitey, jumped for him, 
but a husky cop shouldered him away. 

We were all returning Fast a couple of weeks 
later and the day before leaving Los Angeles 
we attended a baseball game for the sole 
purpose of seeing Pee Wee Yoakum umpire 
once again. As we had to finish packing, we 
didn’t get to the grounds till the game was 
nearly over, but really what we saw made up 
for any thrills we might have missed. 

According to those sitting around us in the 
grand stand, who recognized Ben and gave him 
a great cheer, Pee Wee had become a vastly 
changed character since he umpired his last 
game. Apparently our midget friend was no 
longer the lion-hearted, intrepid arbiter of the 
past. The bullying players and the threatening 
crowd plainly seemed to frighten him. The 
feeling was that the punching Whitey Nolan 
had given Pee Wee in the game where Ben 
interceded for him had made the little umpire 
slightly yellow. Quick to see this astonishing 
change, the fans were riding him unmercifully, 
and, to our great surprise, not only was he open 
to argument, but really he frequently suc- 
cumbed to it. The old spirit wasn’t there! 

Then,: through one of those remarkable ex- 
amples of coincidence that are more unusual 
and happen oftener in truth than they do in 
fiction, Whitey Nolan was sent in to bat as a 
pinch hitter. As in that other fateful game, it 
was the ninth inning, two were out and 
Whitey’s team needed a run to tie the game. 
It was just one of those situations that can’t 
happen twice, but do! 

Well, the crowd remembered when Pee Wee 
and Whitey last met on a ball field, how Ben 
had beaten Whitey for hitting Pee Wee and 
then finished the job by knocking out Whitey’s 
brother in four hectic rounds at Vernon. 
Hugely enjoying the thing, the boisterous 
grand stand and bleachers greeted this meeting 
accordingly. Honestly, I got quite a kick out 
of the expectancy myself! 

Whitey gripped his bat firmly and faced the 
plate with a confident air. 
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T'wo things 


determine the value of your watch 
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T Is, of course, highly important in 
buying a watch to select one in 
whose mechanical accuracy you 

can place the fullest confidence. 

But awatch, after all, serves two dis- 
tinct purposes. Besides being an instru- 
ment of every-day utility, it isa mark of 
the wearer's good taste and prestige. 


These things, naturally, are first 
reflected in the case. It is the case 
which determines the degree of pride 
with which a watch will be worn and 
‘consulted in the presence of others, 
just as it is the movement which deter- 
mines the degree of timekeeping satis- 
faction it will return. 


Moreover, the case must give ade- 
quate protection to the fine mechanism 


contained within. It must conform to 
the most exacting standards of fit, such 
as only expert design and careful work- 
manship can give. 


Youcan have definite assurance both 
of correct design and exactness of fit 
in your watch case, if the name 
Wadsworth is stamped inside. For 
more than thirty-five yearsWadsworth 
cases have been chosen to dress and 
protect the watch movements of lead- 
ing manufacturers and importers. 


Thus the movement your jeweler 
will recommend may already bedressed 
in a Wadsworth Case. But for your 
better protection, ask to see the mark 
of Wadsworth before you make your 
purchase. 


THe WapswortH WatcH Case Company, Dayton, Ky. 


Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


sworn 


MAKE WATCHES 




















VERY “‘Wadsworth Gold Filled” 
watch case is made by welding to- 
gether two surfaces of solid gold with 
a layer of stronger metal between. 
The fineness and thickness of gold 
used fully meets the standard of qual- 
ity recently approved by the U.S. 
Federal Trade Commission. 


The result is a watch case of mod- 
erate price, gold inside and out, but 
stronger and stiffer than a thin solid 
gold case. 


When you buy a watch, therefore, 
look for the mark “‘ Wadsworth Gold 
Filled,” stamped in the case. You 
can trust this mark as implicitly as 
you would the mark ‘Wadsworth 
Solid Gold” or ‘Wadsworth Ster- 
ling.” Forthe name Wadsworth 
appears only in watch cases which 
conform to these three standards of 
quality approved by the government. 
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FINE RAIMENT 
FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 


RIENDS see only what your 

words can tell. Set down 
your thoughts on finely wove 
Old Hampshire Vellum. Thus 
clothe them well and reveal your 
high regard, your sense of fitness 
and finesse. 


Old Hampshire Vellum comes 
in five modish sizes. Five 2-cent 
stamps brings a sample packet. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Fine Stationery Department A 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 





Old Hampshire Stationery 


Made in three distinctive finishes 
BOND 


VELLUM LAWN 





For hair 
that won't lie smooth 


if bed just a touch of Stacomb—the 
delicate cream that is responsible 
for the amazing improvement in the 
looks of men’s and women’s hair. 

Stacomb will keep the most stub- 
born hair in place all day long, 
healthily smooth, lustrous. It also 
helps prevent dandruff. 

Not sticky. In jars and tubes (or the 
new Liquid Stacomb), at all drug and 
department stores. 








— — — 2 SORE a a 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. D-20 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free, asample tube of Stacomb. 
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“You gimme the worst of it this time, you 
little rat, and you’re a cinch for the morgue!” 
he snarls at Pee Wee. 

Pee Wee’s response was a sickly grin—the 
evident tip-off on his fear of Whitey. A ball 
whizzed past Whitey into the catcher’s glove. 


| It grooved the plate and was an obvious strike, 
| but as Whitey shifted his bat and glared 
| venomously at Pee Wee, the little umps 


cleared his throat and called tremulously: 

“Ball one!” 

Really, the bleachers went wild. ‘Hey, you 
little crook, put yer glasses on!” and “Yegg! 
Robber!’ were about the kindest comments. 
Hazel and Ben muttered disgustedly and I 
felt genuinely sorry for Pee Wee, whose hard- 
won reputation for gameness was going by the 
board. With the fans still jeering him, Pee 
Wee blurted “Ball two!” as another perfect 
pitch cut the plate without Whitey’s making 
a move to swat it. Honestly, if anything, this 
was more a clean strike than the other one was 
and the opposing pitcher rushed to the plate in 
frenzied protest. Watch in hand, Pee Wee 
waved him back to the box, while the crowd 
squawked to high heaven and Whitey grinned. 

“You’re house broke now, all right, ain’t 
you?” he sneers at Pee Wee. “I guess I took 
the heart outa you, runt!” 

Pee Wee simply motioned his big tormentor 
up to the plate so timidly that the attendance 
howled with laughter. But as the little umpire 
adjusted his mask, he looked over to where we 


were sitting and smiled at us mysteriously, 

Whitey fouled the following two balls— 
both vicious smashes that promised much if he 
connected fairly, and put the crowd on its toes, 
There was a resounding crack as he nailed the 
next ball a terrific smack, cast his bat to the 
winds and streaked for first base. Really, it 
was a beautiful hit and looked like a certain 
homer—the run needed to tie the score. The 
uproar was positively ear-splitting as Whitey 
tore on past third base and the recovered ball 
shot from the left fielder’s arm to the short- 
stop. The latter whirled in his tracks and 
threw to the plate without a lost motion, the 
ball thudding into the catcher’s glove at about 
the same instant that Whitey slid into the 
plate in a cloud of dust. 

It was horribly close—a hair-splitting ver- 
dict either way. But though the crowd held its 
breath, to Whitey there wasn’t the slightest 
uncertainty. He didn’t even wait for Pee 
Wee’s decision, but brushing the dirt off his 
uniform, arose and began bowing to his team’s 
rooters, carelessly elbowing the little umpire 
aside. As this play would either tie the score 
or end the game and make Whitey’s team the 
loser, all eyes were on Pee Wee of the once 
lion heart. Well, the Pee Wee Yoakum of old 
strode over to the still bowing Whitey Nolan, 
pulled him around and snarled: 

“Yer out, you big bum! How d’ye like 
them berries?” 

And Pee Wee was lost in the milling crowd. 


$1 f ow 


The Drama of My Life (Continued from page 67) 


under the strain, and I begged my husband for 
the last time to tell me what I had done wrong, 
to explain his coldness to me. I got the same 
answer—there was nothing the matter. 

While this estrangement was widening be- 
tween Lord Cathcart and me, and while my 
health was steadily being undermined, the 
social duties that were an obligation had to be 
carried on. Our house in Pont Street, in 
London, and the country place at Thorton-le- 


| Street, in Yorkshire, were the scenes of many 


brilliant functions that attracted the wealth- 
iest, the most fashionable, and the greatest in 
the country. To our many guests I had to 
appear carefree and serene, for it is fatal in such 
a sphere of social life to wear one’s heart upon 
one’s sleeve. 

There were moments at that period when I 
honestly thought that I would go mad. The 
ultimate torture in domestic infelicity is per- 
petual silence on the part of one partner to 
another. I found at last that I could bear it no 
longer. My doctors had warned Lord Cathcart 
that I was likely to become a total wreck unless 
I could be taken away from all strain and 
worry, but on the score of expense, he would not 
listen to the suggestion that a sea voyage was 
desirable for me. He condemned me to remain 
at his side a victim to his moodiness and his 
perpetual silence. 

I had almost reached breaking point when I 
at last took an ultimatum to Lord Cathcart: 
Either he would permit me to go away alone on 


| a long sea voyage, or I would leave his house 


forever. Faced with these alternatives he con- 
sented to the voyage, and I chose South Africa, 


| a place where I had connections and a good 


number of reliable friends. I hoped that by the 
time I returned the inexplicable clouds that 
enveloped my life with my husband would be 
swept away. 

Africa acted upon me like a balm. For six 
weeks I reveled in the sunshine, and found 
happiness in the geniality of my friends. I 
began to hope for an understanding with my 
husband. I thought we might at least find a 
comradeship for the sake of our boy. I looked 
forward to a new beginning of life together. 

I don’t know at this moment how much that 
rebirth of hope had to do with the sudden im- 


| pulse which put a premature end to my holiday 
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| in South Africa. 
| three months that I had meant to stay there, I 


But half-way through the 


suddenly turned to my maid one morning. 


“Wilson,” I said, “I must start for England 
today.” 

“Today, my lady? It is impossible! The 
mail-boat leaves at three-thirty this afternoon, 
and it is close on noon. I could never get your 
ladyship’s things packed in time.” 

I was insistent. I rushed to the offices of the 
steamship company. Luckily, through can- 
cellation, I was able to get accommodation for 
my maid and myself, and that afternoon we 
sailed from Cape Town. 

It was when I was going up the gangway of 
the steamship to embark that fate brought 
across my vision the other principal actor in the 
drama of my life. In front of me was a figure 
that seemed vaguely familiar. I did not at 
once realize that the figure was that of Viscount 
Uffington—afterwards to be Earl of Craven 
in circumstances tragic enough—and when I 
reached the deck, he had disappeared. 

On deck I encountered a friend, a South 
African woman. We were glad to find ourselves 
about to make the voyage together, and later 
it was proposed that we should reserve a table 
for four at meals. By this time I had found out 
that Viscount Uffington was aboard, and I 
proposed him, saying it was likely he could 
find a friend. 

Until then my acquaintance with Viscount 
Uffington was of the slightest. Socially, I sup- 
pose, I had met him several times, but he 
had made no very definite impression on me, 
I knew him only as one of the many young 
men who drift along in English society and 
have no particular place in one’s life. I knew, 
of course, of his wartime marriage, and that at 
the moment he was figuring in the small talk of 
London society. His wife was suing him for 
divorce, and it was said that he was going 
down-hill by overindulgence in drink. 

This chatter, however, meant nothing to me. 
What my friend and myself wanted was a 
couple of men to make up our reserved table 
of four, and he seemed the likeliest man on the 
passenger list. I found Viscount Uffington on 
deck and asked him if he remembered me. I 
should not have been at all hurt if he hadn’t, 
but he said he did, and he agreed with the idea 
of making up the table, saying that he would 
find the other man readily. 

This was the beginning of my friendship with 
the present Earl of Craven. 

It was a strange voyage that began that day. 
Two troubled and unhappy souls drifted 
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As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we believe 
that a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company. 














































YOUR DENTIST MAY BE 
ABLE TO ADD MANY 
PRECIOUS YEARS TO 
YOUR LIFE—BETTER SEE 
HIM! 





HIDDEN 


© 1925, Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


neglected, might have cut short her life by many years 


She was a beautiful girl. She had 
a host of friends and many suitors. 
To all appearances she was the 
picture of health. Rarely did even 
a slight illness interrupt her pro- 
gram of pleasure. 


Suddenly one summer she started 
complaining of a rheumatic ailment. 
The trouble became more intense, 
and she finally sought the aid of a 
physician. His remedies did not 
help her. 


So she changed doctors. And the 
first thing the new physician did 
was to send her to a dentist for an 
X-ray of her teeth and a report as 
to their condition. Outwardly they 
appeared all right. But the X-ray 
picture revealed several bad ab- 
scesses. These hidden wells of 
poison had been seeping their 
deadly bacteria into her system and 
had unquestionably caused the 
rheumatism: 

Once attended to by her dentist, 
the rheumatic trouble disappeared. 
Neglected, they might have brought 
on many other ailments and, in 
fact, might have cut short her life 
by many years. 


Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth 
abscesses: that usually they do not 


WELLS OF POISON 


Hidden wells of poison 


To all appearances she was the picture of health, yet 
a dental X-ray revealed hidden wells of poison that, 








know it themselves and that such 
abscesses may directly cause many 
dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; 
heart and kidney trouble; stomach 
and intestinal derangements; to say 
nothing of more minor disorders 
ranging from simple headaches to 
insomnia and nervous affections. 


In spite of these grave dangers 
that lurk in tooth abscesses, rela- 
tively few people today ever think 
of visiting a dentist until pain drives 
them there. Whereas, only a good 
dentist can really place you on the 
safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this 
moment you realize all these dan- 
gers you, too, will very likely put off 
going to your dentist. 


In the meanwhile, however, you 
owe it to yourself to take one simple 
precaution: There is a dentifrice 
that will do very much to keep your 
teeth and gums in a healthy con- 
dition. Consequently, more and 
more dentists are today recommend- 
ing Listerine Tooth Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, 
and this tooth paste only, contains all 
of the antiseptic essential oils of 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. These 
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healing ingredients help keep the 
gums firm and healthy and dis- 
courage the breeding of disease 
bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste 
is so formulated that it cleans your 
teeth with a minimum of brushing, 
calling for much less effort than is 
ordinarily required. 

Also, this paste cleans with abso- 
lute safety. The specially prepared 
cleanser it contains is just hard 
enough to discourage tartar forma- 
tion, yet mot hard enough to scratch 
or injure tooth enamel. And, of 
course, you know how precious 
tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large 
tube 25 cents—the right price to pay 
for a good tooth paste. Try it. 
Enjoy really clean teeth. But don’t 
forget the importance of seeing your 
dentist regularly—Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth 
abscesses and a sample of our 
dentifrice, you may have both of 
these by addressing a postal to the 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Saint 
Louis. 


YOUR MOUTHP 
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together and for days on end were swept by a 
current together toward the scene of their 
unhappiness. It was inevitable that Viscount 
Uffington and I should exchange confidences. 

For his part, he told me of his life, of the 
weaknesses that beset him, and of the unhappy 
married life that was seemingly to culminate in 
divorce. I think that my own troubles helped 
me to find a sympathy for him. 

Most women, I fancy, like to think that some 
man needs them, and it is not required at all 
that any question of love should enter into the 
thought. I was not then within recognizable 
distance of love for Viscount Uffington, but I 
think I was giad to encounter a man that I 
might possibly help. 

I was sorry for him, sorry that his early mar- 
riage should have been a failure, sorry that he 
should consider his wife a woman of such 
strenuous activity that she had no room in her 
life for her husband, sorry that the love he had 
had for her should have turned into what he 
called hatred, and sorrier still that drink and 
other weaknesses were dragging him down. 

It was not long before I had promised 
to help him, thinking that in helping him 
I might find an anodyne for my own 
heartache. 

Our friendship prospered, and I think I was 
the means of saving him from drinking too 
much on many occasions. We understood 
each other. Whether from our own fault or 
from the fault of others, we had both suffered, 
and suffering is a help to understanding. 
By the time we had reached England and 
traveled vogether to Victoria Station in London, 
we were fast friends. 

At Victoria we said 
greeted by my husband. 

In the welcome I received I thought I found 
promise of a life begun afresh, with all mis- 
understandings set aside and cleared up. But 
alas for my impulse to come back to England, 
to forego my African holiday! After the first 
flush of excitement at my return, Lord Cathcart 
and I drifted back to our former estrangement. 
There fell between us the barrier of his chill 
politeness, that veil of silence. But for the 
sake of my boy I made up my mind to endure 
my unhappiness. 

It was then that Viscount Uffington gradually 
began to fill the vacant spaces of my life. Soon 
after our return from Africa, I had a telephone 
message that he was ill. I went to see him and 
found that during the voyage from Africa he 
had begun to reckon on my support and 
sympathy, and that he still needed them. So 
far, there was no mention of love between us. 
I had not yet begun to comtemplate a break 
from my home, my life, and my boy. Yet 
Viscount Uffington and I were constant 
companions. 

As we drove through the streets of London 
one day together, the placards of the news- 
papers were forced on our notice. “An Earl 
Drowned,” they read. 

Thinking of the Earl of Craven’s enthusiasm 
for yachting and of the fact that he was then 
cruising off the South Coast, I turned to my 
friend and said: 

‘“‘How dreadful if it were your father!” 

We drove on to Lord Craven’s house and 
were met by the butler. My premonition 
proved correct. Viscount Uffington’s father 
had indeed been drowned, and the son was now 
the Earl of Craven. 

With his inheritance of the title in these 
tragic circumstances, the divorce proceedings 
against her husband were withdrawn by the 
new Countess of Craven, and a vague hope 
that had been germinating in my heart somie- 
how was destroyed. It was not until the 
Countess of Craven refused to divorce her hus- 
band that he and I realized how closely our 
unhappiness had drawn us together. 

About a year after the birth of my son 
there began that adventure which was to give 
Lord Cathcart nominal grounds for bringing an 
action of divorce. I had been invited to stay 
with a friend at her villa in Deauville. Lord 
Craven, too, intended going to Deauville, and 
we agreed to travel together. My friend in 


good-by, and I was 
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Deauville then extended the invitation to the 
Earl of Craven. 

I realized, of course, that in traveling with 
the Earl of Craven, I was inviting criticism and 
perhaps doing a foolish thing. It was common 
knowledge that my husband and I were not on 
speaking terms. It was probable, too, that the 
Earl of Cathcart would be suspicious of an 
intrigue, but I thought if the journey were 
made openly there could be nothing harmful in 
it. I wanted to be quite sure that my husband 
did not misunderstand my actions, so I went 
to my solicitor and told him of my intention, 
leaving it to him to inform Lord Cathcart. 
Everything was done openly. Lord Craven 
came in his car to my husband’s door and 
fetched me. 

Of that holiday at Deauville the newspapers 
contrived later to make a lurid and scandalous 
story. The very openness of my companion- 
ship with the Earl of Craven, which I thought 
would be my safeguard, was made a point by 
my accusers. 

As a matter of fact, our holiday was as inno- 
cent as it was delightful, but it came to an end 
speedily. Lord Craven’s mother, the Countess 
of Craven, was still suffering from the shock of 
her husband’s tragic death, and she was going 
to Lake Como. Lord Craven was to join his 
mother at Paris, and he suggested that I should 
travel with him there and spend a few days in 
that city. It is a city that I love, and I saw no 
wrong in going there for a little extension of my 
holiday. 

But on the way to Paris, at a country station, 
a wire was handed to me. It came from a 
friendly maid at my friend’s villa at Deauville, 
and it warned me that I was being watched. 
The Earl of Cathcart had employed a detective 
to follow me. 

Filled with indignation, I returned post- 
haste to London to ask for an explanation from 
my husband. I wired to my solicitor to meet 
me on my arrival in London. He did so and 
drove me home. 

I put my key in the door, but found that it 
would open only a few inches. I rang the bell, 
and my old Italian butler put his head into the 
aperture. He was weeping bitterly. 

“T am very sorry, my lady,” he said. “I 
have orders not to admit you.” 

I was homeless, and this was the miserable 
end to the days of happiness I had snatched at 
Deauville. 

On my solicitor’s advice I went to the Ritz 
and stayed there. 

A few weeks later divorce papers were served 
on me, and the Earl of ‘Craven was named as 
corespondent. 

It will be imagined that I was miserably 
unhappy. In spite of my husband’s neglect of 
me and his chilliness, I had not faced the 
possibility of separating from him. I thought 
of my boy and of the position that was mine in 
society. No woman of any sensibility will bear 
the contemplation of being dragged through 
the mire of the divorce court, and I considered 
the situation with a feeling of despair. 

If, as I might readily have done, I defended 
the action successfully, what would the future 
hold for me? I had been unhappy in my mar- 
ried life—what would it be like if I fought the 
action and won? What hope would there be of 
any adjustment of the differences between my 
husband and myself? 

Then I remembered that the action was not 
leveled at myself alone. There was the Earl of 
Craven. ; 

The bringing of this action against us tore 
away the last barriers between my friend and 
me. HewrotefromComo. He spoke ofhislove 
for me, a love that had been so long growing 
that it was bound to endure. It was a love 
born of tribulation and of understanding. He 
advised me not to enter a defense of the action 
but to let my husband have his will. We 
would be married directly my husband divorced 
me, for Lady Craven, it was said, had again 
decided to bring an action against the Earl. 

At last, it seemed that happiness was held 
out to me. I cared a great deal for Lord 
Craven, and I thought I saw in him a comrade 


and friend, quick in sympathy, ready for 
understanding, and above all a man who needed 
me. 

It was at this moment that I came to the 
decision which was to shock society. I made 
up my mind that my husband’s suit against 
me would go forward undefended, but that in- 
stead of the trumpery charges that were 
leveled at me, he would have the fullest rea- 
sons. I felt that I did not care what anyone 
thought of me. I had been unhappy long 
enough. I could not afford to miss the chance 
held out to me of being always with the man 
I had grown to love. I grasped at the oppor- 
tunity with both hands, greedily, as a famished 
creature might snatch at food. 

Lord Craven and I eloped to South Africa, 
and while we were there my husband secured 
his divorce from me. But once again Lady 
Craven changed her mind regarding her hus- 
band and dropped the proceedings against him, 

That is my story. I have told it frankly, 
knowing quite well in the face of the lurid 
reports that have appeared in the press both in 
England and America that many will dis- 
believe. 

I will extenuate nothing. Lord Craven and 
I have rebelled against the laws that govern 
society. We have broken the seventh com- 
mandment—but it is more important to the 
circles in which we moved that we have broken 
the unwritten eleventh: Thou shalt not be 
found out. 

My rebellious attitude has not been weak- 
ened by repentance. I am ready to admit that 
the position of a woman who lives openly with 
a man who is not her husband, is not com- 
fortable. Doors that were once thrown open 
to the wife of the Earl of Cathcart are now 
closed to me. I cannot appear at Court. 
People who at one time were glad enough to 
accept my hospitality now cut me openly. 
My name does not appear on the list of 
patronesses to this charity or that scheme of 
social endeavor. I am a woman apart. The 
son I brought into the world as heir to the 
House of Cathcart is without the guiding hand 
of his mother, although she still lives and has 
being. 

This, I think, is my one regret. I sometimes 
see my boy, but with the forming of his mind, 
with his preparation for the business of life, I 
must have no concern. 

For the rest, I count it all well lost in the 
balance against the happiness that is mine. I 
am the wife in spirit—if not in name—of a 
man whose every thought for me is chivalrous 
and considerate. I have lost nothing but ‘ 
acquaintances, for my friends remain loyal and 
true tome. Those friends I have I know to be 
absolutely genuine, for they have stood by me 
in what the rest of the world thought disgrace. 

From the distance that is imposed on me I 
can see society as I never could see it before, 
and I have found out how much of lies, of 
shallowness, of insincerity, of mockery and 
false show is built into its gimcrack structure. 
And I cannot find it in my heart to regret my 
isolation. 

Yet a sense of bewilderment must remain 
with me. I cannot yet fathom how it all came 
about, what was the secret of my husband’s 
attitude to me. I often see the Earl of 
Cathcart in these days, and he is almost 
paternal in his kindness to me. When I was 
his wife, although he was a wealthy man, he 
seemed capable of denying me every thing. 
Now that I am nothing to him, he seems cap- 
able of denying me nothing. It is bewildering. 
How shall I reconcile the amazing sympathy 
he held out to me, a year after our divorce, 
when I was recovering from an operation, with 
the frigidity that was the root cause of my 
unhappy married life? 

I cannot fathom it. 

What the future holds I do not know. It 
may be that sometime my lover will be free 
to marry me, and then society will be ready to 
welcome me back. 

But having discovered how much of the life 
it lives is tinsel and pinchbeck, shall I be ready 
to welcome society? I wonder. 
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loveliness, as millions know, which comes in this simple way 


ORN of the wisest of all generations 
in beauty culture, the modern woman 
has succeeded in making natural loveli- 
ness the most important quest of the day. 


To be audacious, she seeks, above all 
ihings, to be demure. To incite the 
emotions, she employs the dangerous 
weapon of simplicity! 

Thus the natural complexion succeeds 
the artificial. Which is as it should be. 
For, like artificial flowers, or imitation 
jewels, the artificial invariably offends in 
contrast with the real. 


So today, wherever your eyes turn, fresh 
and glowing complexions greet you. 
Modern beauty methods start with the 
common-sense care of natural cleanliness 
~the balmy lather of Palmolive used in 
this simple way: 


Simple rules that do wonders 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on overnight. They 
clog the pores, often enlarge them. Black- 
heads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat 
both washing and rinsing. If your skin 
is inclined to dryness, apply a touch of 
good cold cream—that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty 
treatment 
Thus, in a simple manner, millions 
since the days of Cleopatra have found 
beauty, charm and Youth Prolonged. 
No medicaments are necessary. Just 
remove the days’s accumulations of dirt 
and oil and perspiration, cleanse the 
pores, and Nature will be kind to you. 
Your skin will be of fine texture. Your 
color will be good. Wrinkles will not be 
your problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 
Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or represented as of palm and 
olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. The 
Palmolive habit will keep that school- 
git] complexion. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
(Del. Corp.), Chicago, IIL. 


unwrapped 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by 
human hands until you break 
the wrapper—it is never sold 






AFRICAN 
PALM TREE 














Soap from Trees 


The only oils in 
Palmolive Soap are the 

riceless beauty oils 
rom these 3 trees — anc 
no other fats whatsoever. 

That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color 
thatitis—palm and olive 
oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its greencolor. 


COCONUT 
PALM TREB 


OLIVE TREE 
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QUFLQUES FLEURS Talcum—soft as a flower 
petal— light as a whisper— heavily perfumed—$1, 
Mon Bou DOIR Toilet Water—limpid am- 
her witchery belived of the true coquette— $3.50: 


Le PARFUM IDEAL Bath Salts—marked 
with the gold cameo face that is known all over the 
world—$1.50. These exquisite toiletries are obtain- 
able alia in many other delightful Houbigant odors. 








And now Houbigant adds 
to the Luxury of the Bath 


HE luxurious woman, the woman for whom the great Houbigant makes 
the loveliest perfumes in the world—she has now demanded that he 
@., make for her all those other intimate things of the perfect toilet—her pow- 
> ders, rouges, lipsticks, toilet waters, sachets and the necessities of her bath. 


She does not bathe merely to be clean—this woman for whom Houbigant 
creates. She hates the mad plunge into the water and out again! She makes 
of the bath a rite, an aid to beauty, a little holiday away from her nerves. 


She uses bath salts to soften and perfume the water—jewel-tinted crystals 
to give a touch of luxury—little gardens that melt under your eyes! Soap 
that lathers richly and breathes flowers . . . A dash of invigorating Eau de 
Cologne or Toilet Water on her forehead, neck and arms, then .. . Dusting 
Powder—soft as a cloud, richly perfumed with the odor she likes best. Or 
sometimes Talcum like a fall of perfumed snow from its pretty container. 


She is now really refreshed—younger —happier . . . She knows a magic 
that she will ever employ. You must discover for yourself the luxury of 


the Houbigant bath. 


HOU BICANT 


HOUBIGANT INC PARIS UOC aie WAS Sie 
16 W 49'""St.NEW YORK 40 Sb Alexandre StMan Bi 












DusTiInG PownEer—So/t, Auf/y maxic you put on 
with a big wooly puff, $1.50: 

Face PowpeR—fmer than the dust of a butterfly’s 
wing, loveliness to blend with every skin— two tones 
of rose for blonds, Naturelle and Ocre Rosee—two 
for brunettes, Rachel and Ovre—and white for the 

woman who makes up daringly, with a red. red 

mouth, $1.50. 


A AT ANI 
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The Confessions of a Professional Prize Winner (continued from page 57) 


t St the sign showing to each national ad- 
who used the sign how his slogan 

d look in the colored lights. 
fon the two automobiles by turning in my 
in a full-page newspaper advertising 
illustrated with especially posed and 
sting photographs, and the whole thing 
omely lettered and framed. These lay- 
; were displayed at national automobile 
dows as the piéce de résistance of the exhibits 

joithe cars in question. 

0 was shown thus at Chicago, and the 

ager of the automobile company wired me: 

; jn use your excellent entry in the contest 

mn advertisement. If the judges do not 

gard you the car, I’ll present you with one.” 

hese efforts cost me about three hundred 

s each and my time, but I won both 

nobiles—I gave value received, and more. 

investing my money in the contests 

further advantages, well worth the 

sk, over the thousands of something-for- 

ngers. They only want to get—they do 

ant to give anything. 

en where the matter consists simply of 

scripts entered in a contest, my contribu- 

is have been beautifully typed on the best 
id paper and neatly bound. 

‘Fe fourteen years I have employed a secre- 
y who is a faultless typist. Any work of 
ie he turns out is the effort of an artisan; it 

ius the format and appearance of a pamphlet 

the press of a conscientious and artistic 


many important contests I bind my 
scripts in especially printed covers. I 
paid a good printer fifty dollars to make 
nice job in the way of a binder or cover— 
only one of them. 
anything submitted by me in contests 
flawless and neat in appearance, as atten- 
compelling without being fussy or over- 
prated, as I can make it. 
‘This is in the cases where there is nothing to 
Pal but a manuscript as in, say, moving 
scenario contests, of which Ihave won 
worth while. 
manuscripts I never roll or fold. They 
seen flat in a special large, strong manila 


tthe benefit of the lazy believers in luck, 

who expect to get something for nothing, 
"me state positively—no matter what 
et may be made—no handwritten 
ripts are ever read. The editors or 
realize that the writer who would not 

the pains to send in a typed manuscript 
a the brains to write anything worth 


ering. 
> contests, whether they be for small 
or great, it is a curious fact that the 
tsual number of manuscripts, or whatever it is 
tobe submitted, is about twenty thousand. It 
take a reading staff of ten persons a 
even to weed and winnow all these 
mabuscripts, and especially 5,000 word ones— 
is the maximum length allowed in most 
literary contests, except in the case of prize 
novels or play contests. 

$0, while all entries may be looked over, 
they all cannot be carefully read. This is 
Why I always arrange my contribution, from 
the envelop outside to the matter inside, so it 

cry for attention from its appearance and 
be easy to read. 

Whether I win or not, my contribution gets 
the once-over from all concerned with judging 
the contest. 

is hs especially important in what is 

s “blind contests,” as almost all the 

g money prize contests are. “A blind con- 

” means there can be no name or identify- 

ing mark on the manuscript, but the con- 
testant’s name must be in an accompanying 
sealed envelop. As soon as received, the two 
envelop: are stamped with duplicate numbers. 
sealed envelop is then locked in a safe 
With the others of its kind. When the manu- 
Scripts have been read and the winning one 


chosen, its outside number is noted, the safe 
opened, perhaps with prayer, by the judges, the 
correspondingly numbered envelop taken out, 
unsealed—and there is the winner’s name. 

But this does not always work out per- 
fectly in practise. There are a hundred and 
one ways by which the names of the authors 
can be known. Frequently contestants them- 
selves give it away. 

I have been in many “blind contests” and 
have won quite a few of them. I always knew 
I was the winner from two weeks to three 
months before the envelops were supposed to 
be opened. 

How and why does this happen? Well, in 
the first place the winners are sought out for 
their photos and the story of their lives for 
publicity purposes, this publicity to be sprung 
coeval with the announcing of the names of the 
lucky. 

So, all you twenty thousand trustful, 
optimistic souls who enter every prize contest, 
do not give over to vain hopings up to the very 
announcement—if you have won a prize you'll 
know it weeks before the announcement. 

The average number of contestants, as I 
stated, is always about 20,000, no matter what 
the sizes of the prizes. Out of all the twenty 
thousand contributions to every contest there 
is an average of only about twenty worth con- 
sidering. Where the helpless, the hapless, the 
hopeless, the something-for-nothingers con- 
tribute, they generally turn in tattered, soiled, 
futile efforts. “And so on,” they add in con- 
clusion, after a scrawl of a few hundred words. 

The Bok Peace Prize was for $50,000 and was 
advertised all over the United States for 
months. But only the usual number of con- 
testants rallied round. Obviously this was 
because the very size and importance of the 
prize scared off many who might have had 
ideas to submit but who were discouraged by 
their inferiority complex. “T never could win 
a prize like that,” they said, and didn’t 
compete. (Yes, I entered but did not win the 
Bok Prize Contest.) 

Before I enter a contest I convince myself 
that it is for something worth while and not 
merely a publicity stunt made so easy that it is 
evidently a “Cinderella.” 

A Cinderella is a contest where it is intended 
to award the prize to some poor scrub woman, 
some beautiful orphan shop-girl. This is on 
the supposition that this will make a sensation 
and the winners’ pictures and stories of their 
dreams of wealth and fame coming true will be 
greedily copied by all the newspapers and make 
more publicity for the scheme behind the prize 
offering. 

Now let us look at the inside workings of 
such a contest. The contributions are coming 
in by mail, sack after sack of it, and they are 
stacked by the walls till the piles of contribu- 
tions reach the ceiling. The scrawls in pencil 
and pen and ink, generally written on both sides 
of the paper, and all dirty and rolled manu- 
scripts are glanced at and tossed aside. The 
harried contest manager and his weary as- 
sistants grasp a neat looking manuscript here 
and there. If the first sentences do not in- 
terest or hold, these manuscripts too are tossed 
aside. 

Often in the prevalent limerick contests—I 
never entered but one, my first contest, and I 
won it, as I stated—the entries are considered 
only when sent in, according to the contest 
rules, on postcards. The postcards avalanche 
in—to the old average of. 20,000 to each con- 
test. An office boy hands them to the various 
readers stooped over their desks. 

‘“‘Here’s a good one!” a reader will cry. 

“Where is it from?” asks the contest 
manager. 

Then the reader will give the address. 

“Nothing doing! We awarded in that 
neighborhood the last time,” says the manager. 
“Look out for one just as good or better in 
new territory.” 

For such contests are to stir neighborhood 


interest in the organization holding the contest, 
and the prizes are awarded to Cinderellas 
scattered through the various territories it 
covers. But how do they know in the cases of 
small prizes or great ones that the award will be 
made to a genuine Cinderella? Well, such con- 
téstants always write piteous appeals. One 
Cinderella award was made to an impoverished 
contestant who wrote that the mortgage on 
the old home was being foreclosed, and through 
the pressure of poverty her father had recently 
committed suicide. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Cinderella 
stunt is played out and has been for years. 

For those of you who have won in one prize 
contest or more, for all these or other would-be 
champion prize winners of the future, here is 
my record to shoot at: 

$25 Work Wanted Limerick Advertising 
Contest. 

$1,000 New York Herald short story prize, 
“A Bit of Old China.” 

$500 Black Cat Magazine short story prize, 
“The Mystery of Little Larue.” 

$100 Puck bonus prize for the best humorous 
story, “Paul, the Piano Mover, or Grand, 
Square and Upright.” 

$2,000 in cash and a silver trophy valued at 
$1,000 for advertising slogans to be flashed on 
the great Chariot Race sign at Herald Square, 
New York, for such leading national adver- 
tisers as Armour & Co., Remington Type- 
writer, Waterman Pen, Ford’s automobiles, 
et cetera, together with $2,000 worth of adver- 
tised articles. 

$1,000, first prize, in the New York Morning 
Telegraph-National Film Company scenario 
contest, for the best moving picture comedy. 

$10,000, first prize, in the Chicago Tribune- 
New York Globe-American Film Company 
contest for the best moving picture serial. 

$2,500, first prize, in the United Cigar Stores 
of American “Better Business” Contest. 
There were over 151,000 competitors, and two 
of my forty-six suggestions were adjudged the 
best of all offered by the many contestants. 

$250 in the “How to Solve New York’s 
Traffic Problems” in the Keith’s Theaters 
Prize Contest. 

$250 in Pearson’s Magazine Prize Essay 
Contest on the subject ‘‘What Is Wrong With 
American Journalism?” 

Two automobiles, one list-priced at $2,000 
and the other at $3,500. 

Newspaper office cash prizes of from $20 to 
$50 for feature and circulation ideas, too many 
to remember. 

Will I keep on striving to win more contests? 

No, I think I will retire while I am still the 
undefeated all-around champion prize ringer. 

For alas, I have achieved a fatal success. I 
get turned down now, and they tell me plainly 
it is because I have lost my amateur standing 
and hence am outlawed. 

When the envelops are opened secretly and 
my name is revealed, a howl arises. 

“What, this guy? Why, he’ s a sharp- shooter, 
a professional prize winner!” is the cry. “He 
won the same sort of a contest in this town for 
the same amount of money a few years ago. Is 
he to make a monkey of us and queer the con- 
test in the minds of these twenty thousand 
amateurs?” 

Funny thing is, I have come in first so many 
times that there was always a fearful row 
kicked up by disappointed contestants when- 
ever I was not the winner. I suppose this was 
because whenever I have won a prize there was 
a good effort of mine to show for it, and the 


* other contestants couldn’t kick. 


But when I didn’t win! Well, look at the 
Bok Peace Prize Award over which law suits 
were threatened and which was the subject of a 
Senate inquiry. 

Yes, Mr. Bok might have spared himself all 
that if he had only awarded the prize to me. 

However, I’m through. I’ve got mine. I 
shall retire and let some of the young folks 
have a chance. 
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$100 a Week 


“Wouldn’t you like to 
earn that much, too?” 


“I know you would, Bob—think what 
it would mean to us! It worries me to 
see you wasting the best years of your 
life when you could make them count for 
so much. 


“Can’t you see it, Bob? Don’t you see 
that the reason men get ahead is because 
they train themselves to do some one 
thing just a little better than others? 


“If the International Correspondence 
Schools can raise the salaries of other 
men, they can raise yours. If they can 
help other men to win advancement and 
more money, they can help you, too. I 
am sure of it. 


“Don’t let another year slip by and 
leave you right where you are to-day. 
Let’s at least find out how the I. C. S. can 
help you. Let’s mark and mail this cou- 
pon right now!” 


ee a mn em ema ene re 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2559-B, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Salesmanship 
Advertising 
Better Letters 
Show Card Lettering 


and Banking Law Business English 
(including C.P.A.) Hi Service 






Accounting 
Cemmon School Su 
High School Subjects 
French Dlustrating 


TECHNICAL AND mourn. COURSES 
Te! 


ect 
Architects’ Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 








Name 





Street 


3-6°24 
IIIB oso scesemcccses and 





City...... State. 





QeBORAOR. .ccncdccsccconnnsenosernesencsesseonwasndssicosinvessédnesenvasesucses tees 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correapond Schools Canadi Limited, 
Montreal. Canada 














Do This Profitable New Work At Home 


You can easily make extra money at 
1ome in spare hours, decorating candle- 
sticks, lamp shades, toys and novelty furniture. 

Many do it solely for artistic pleasure; 
thousands make fine incomes 
supplying enormous demand. 


Send for Free Book 


Tells how you can become a 





furnished without extra cost. 
Send 2c. for postage on beau- 
tiful book giving full details. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. A-236 Adrian, Michigan 
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What 12,000 Divorce Cases Taught Me 


(Continued from page 49) 


put an advertisement in the paper assuring me 
he did.” 

“Ts that right, Harry?” 

“In a way, it is, Judge,” admitted Harry. 
“You see, it’s like this: When I got into this 
new business I had so much to think about that 
I couldn’t devote all my time to love-making. 
That’s all she thinks about—hugs and kissing 
and petting parties. She got to nagging me 
about it and when folks came in she acted like 
a newly-wed. Now, Judge, I’m married all 
right, and I love my wife, but, good Lord! do 
I have to keep up this love-making business 
all my life? Can’t I sit and think once in a 
while without her flopping down in my lap and 
mauling me like I was a kitten or something?” 

“What’d you marry me for?” snapped the 
wife. “You made plenty of love to me while 
we were engaged.” 

Harry shook his head and looked beseech- 
ingly at me. 

“Marriage is a game of give and take, bear 
and forbear,” I told them. “It is up to you, 
Harry, to keep the love fires burning. Of 
course your wife cannot, must not, expect you 
to spend all your spare time in love-making, 
but you should make it plain to her that she 
is the one woman in your life. Take her to the 
theater once a week, hold her on your lap 
occasionally.” 

“But, Judge, I haven’t time for that stuff. 
T love her, provide for her, take good care of 
her and everything. Isn’t that proof that I 
love her? I just ain’t the kind that likes to 
make love. That’s all right on the honeymoon 
but I’ve got to make money now.” 

“T want love, lots of love, and lots of kisses 
too,”’ sobbed the wife. : 

After a little talk Harry agreed to be more of 
a lover and less of a business man, but he stood 
pat on his determination not to make love 
before others. Then they kissed, smiled and 
left the court arm in arm. 

There are millions of women like Mrs. Jones. 
They regard marriage as a life-long love feast. 
They think first, last and all the time about 
their own good pleasures. It can be stated 
almost axiomatieally that these women must 
learn that marriage is not something they 
should look upon solely from the standpoint 
of what they can get out of it, but rather from 
that of what they can contribute toward its 
healthy fulfilment in a broadened, ripened 
attitude toward the marvels which life holds in 
store for those who come to it with the right, 
respectful attitude. 

You husbands are the bread-winners, true 
enough. I'll concede that. But you wives 
must know that your husbands like to feel that 
their wives have a keen and a sympathetic in- 
terest in whatever they may be doing. Women 
should rejoice in the chance to join in the 
economic struggle, as a further evidence of 
their opportunities more fully to express their 
personalities, or what you will. 

You women who shirk your duty in this re- 
spect are cheating yourselves of one of the 
most romantic adventures that marriage has 
to offer. If your husbands succeed purely 
through their own efforts, you have lost the 
chance to be considered anything more than an 
expensive toy; you have become, instead of a 
contributing member of the firm, one of its 
liabilities. 


Recently a boy of twenty and a girl of 
eighteen came into’ my court seeking annul- 
ment of one of the jazz-age marriages. They 
were one of three couples who had participated 
in a gay party at the boy’s home. There was 
music, dancing, gin. No chaperons, no mothers, 
no fathers. Just six flaming youths in search 
of pleasure. 

At midnight the party was flushed and ad- 
venturous. Somebody proposed that they all get 
married. Out of the garage came father’s auto. 
Then followed a night ride to Crown Point, 
where matriage licenses are easily obtained. 


Somewhere on the way one couple lagged and 
was left. By eight o’clock in the morning the 
second couple had changed their minds. ‘The 
third couple was married. 

“How long had you known each other?” | 
asked the girl. 

“Three months,”’ she replied. 

“Do you love this young man?” 

The girl laughed. ‘Not much!” 

“Why did you marry him?” 

“Oh, we had been drinking and we thought 
it would be a lot of fun!” 

“Had you ever discussed marriage with him 
before the night of the party?” 

“Yes. Casually.” 

The young man testified: “We all got to 
talking about getting married so I suggested 
we try it.” He spoke of trying marriage as 
lightly as he would of trying on a new hat. He 
continued: “When we got to Crown Point I was 
still drunk but the other couple had sobered 
up. and changed their minds. I’m sorry | 
didn’t too.” : 

I did not annul this marriage, but I’ve only 
slight hopes that it will endure. To these 
young people marriage was simply a civil con- 
tract—a thing to be broken when it proved 
even slightly irksome. 

I have found that altogether too many of 
you enter into these modern marriages built 
on such frail foundations. It is surprising how 
few of the twelve thousand cases which have 
come before me in the last five years showed 
any evidence that the parties involved had 
given more than passing thought to the 
seriousness of the marriage contract, its 
obligations or responsibilities. 

What should you men and you women look 
for when you go about this serious business of 
marriage—the most significant contract you 
can undertake to fulfil in the course of life, 
whatever your: position, economic or social? 
Too many of you.are apt to see only the super- 
ficial attractions of one another, rather than to 
look for the enduring, beautiful qualities that 
make for the happy marriage. If you area 
man you ask yourself ‘Is she pretty?” and you 
are satisfied if-she is. If you are a woman 
you ask, ‘Has he money?” and you are- 
satisfied if he has. 

These questions were all too easily answered 
by a wealthy lumberman and his Follies bride 
who came before me two years ago. They 
were a couple whose union had become familiar 
to the whole country through the stories of the 

ress. 

é He had money which she wanted. She had 
beauty which he wanted. There was no ap- 
preciable courtship. He knew nothing about 
her ideas of a home or of children or of any of 
the dozens of things that an ideal mate pos- 
sesses. Had the man been making a contract 
to buy lumber he would have approached the 
affair with infinitely more caution. 

She was unprepared for the duties of matri- 
mony. She was indifferent to the responsi- 
bilities it entailed. Dazzled by the great 
wealth of her prospective partner, she blithely 
said ‘‘Yes,’’ went through with the ceremony 
a bit impatiently and then hurried off to 
Europe before she had time even to get well 
acquainted with the life partner she had taken. 

Could you expect such a union to become 
permanent? It didn’t. When the husband 
awakened and found that he had made a foolish 
contract he engaged the best lawyers -he could 
find to go into court and break that agreement. 
As a “business deal” it was costly; as enter 
tainment for the curious and the readers of the 
Sunday supplements, it was excellent. 

Again, few of you about to marry considet 
the outside influences that so often afiect the 
conjugal relation. Undue interference by 
parents on one or both sides of the house often 
induces failure. Nevertheless I haye learn 
to sympathize with many old people who are 
to blame for mishaps in their children’s marti 
lives. 
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Twenty Million Whittlers 
Quit Whittling 


Ti group in front of the country store 





Also made 
in solid gold 


This model $5 





industriously making big sticks into 
little ones were actually setting the 
stroke of the nation. 


Everybody whittled! 


Though there were plenty of mechanical 
pencils—still nobody used them. 


Then Eversharp was discovered! 


It was new in principle. The rifled tip 
gripped the lead at the ¢ip, like a wood pencil. 
The lead could not wobble or turf. It there- 
fore wrote easily and smoothly. 


20 million whittlers quit whittling. 20 mil- 
lion adopted Eversharp. 

Now the new perfected Eversharp is win- 
ning a few million more users. Because it is 
ever sharp. Never clogs. Reloads in a second. 
It is beautiful and dependable as a fine watch. 


Commercial Eversharps sell at $1 and less. 
Gold-filled or sterling models in keeping with 
the other personal articles of successful men 
and women—$3 to $6. Other models upto $45. 

Eversharp is matched by Wahl Pen. 
Together they constitute the most efficient 
and effective writing set you can buy. 

One of the thirty thousand dealers selling 
Eversharp and Wahl Pen is near you. 


The ew WAAL 


EVERSHARP 


PERFECTED 
















Gold or silver filled 


or sterling 


$3 10 $10 


Also made 
in solid gold 


This model $8 





Red Top Leads are 
the smoothest qual- 
ity—perfect in size, 
an economical, 
Made in black 
(7 grades), red, 
blue, green, yel- 
low, purple copy- 
ing. At all dealers. 


And now the break- proof 
smooth writing pen 


The story of the cracked fountain The thin metal walls of the Wahl 








pen and its broken cap is being 
told less and less often. 


Wahl Pen resists the stoutest 
fist and comes unscathed through 
a lifetime of carelessness. 


It is made of metal. Which is 
logical. For the pen barrel and cap 
are a protection for the rubber 
ink sac and vital pen bse just 
as a watch case is guardian of the 
works. 


Wahl Pen is gold or silver, 
which is also according to the 
watchmaker's experience. 


WAAL PEN 


Pen barrel are strong as steel and 
allow space for a much larger ink 
sac. 

Wahl nibs write with ivory-like 
smoothness and their iridium tips 
cannot be excelled in wearing 
quality. 

Wahl Pen is not only service- 
able, but beautiful, as a fine per- 
sonal article should be. It is made 
in designs to match Eversharp. 

Your dealer will help you select 
a model to suit your hand and 
preference. 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahl Pen 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Made in Canada by THE WAHL CO., Ltd., Toronto 
Prices same in Canada as U. S. 
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FOR BLONDE OR BRUNETTE 


Jhus Secretof 
fustrous Hair 
lattouch of henna’ 
(ia the shampoo; 


(o bring outallthe richest 
naturaliadance of every 
(ype of har. Just the right 


Couch of henna . ready 
for use.urthe fainlly per- 


fumed liquid of =~ 


Dalnta oant \hcunpoo 


I/ (JOU! i(aal(ameratiintel| rmpply YOU. rend 
socents lo Hennafoam Corp. sit W.72. SN. 




















FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











consult THE COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 119 West Fo tieth Street, New York City 


. Che W.L.DOUGLA 


$6 °T and 7,50 al Beacstd ean 


SHOES 


In the selection of the 
leather, the workmanship 
and finish nothing has been 
left undone which will add 
to the style, fit and quality of W. L. Douglas 
Shoes. The result is good-looking, good-fitting 





















and good-wearing shoes at reasonable prices. 


We have many new, smart 
styles this season,designed 
especially for young men, 
also styles for men of con- 
servative tastes. 























A smart Brogue 

in a medium light 
shade of Tan Calf, 
with black eyelets and 
fittings. 


W.L. Douglas Women’s Shoes 
Durable, yet dainty and so moderately 
priced that they represent the maximum 
of value-giving. 


W..L. Douglas Boys’ Shoes 
Made of the same high-grade materials 
used in W. L. Douglas shoes for Men. 


$4.00 & $5.00 





{Th eName and retail price stamped on each pair at the factory | 
W:L:DOUGLAS SHOE CO. Brockton,Mass. 
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I do not regard that formidable creature, the 
mother-in-law, as an altogether vicious person, 
I have found in many instances that she is 
simply jealous. But in any event, remember 
this: Once an in-law enters the home of the 
newly-weds there is grave danger of domestic 
upheaval. 

A case in point, and one that happened but a 
few days since: 

The wife came into court and asked for 
separate maintenance. She simply stated that 
her husband refused to work. 

“How-about it?” I asked the husband, 
whereupon he retailed a story which will no 
doubt draw a smile from you, but which was 
none the less tragic to its participants, or, I 
should say, victims. 

“A man can’t support his wife unless he 
works,” he began, “and he can’t work unless 
he can get some sleep, and he can’t sleep if 
some one close by snores like a fog-horn. And 
my brother-in-law is like that. I have tried 
to get my wife to have her brother leave our 
home so I can get my sleep, but she won't 
do it. Now, Judge, I won’t promise to return 
home and work for her unless she promises 
that he will leave so that I can get my sleep.” 

“he woman was obstinate. She couldn’t see 
why her brother should have to leave their 
home even if his presence there interfered with 
her husband’s welfare and happiness. I told 
her that unless the husband was given a fair 
chance she could not expect him to work or 
contribute funds for their home. 

An instance of too much mother-in-law was 
responsible for the separation of Vivian and 
Wendall. 

They had been quite happily married for two 
years when the husband’s mother came to live 
with them. She hadn’t been in the home three 
weeks before she began pointing out to her son 
the faults of his wife. 

The latter was young and liked the things 
that appeal to youth. Picture shows and dances 
were impracticable for her husband, an am- 
bitious young fellow who attended night school. 
He appreciated the fact that his wife was en- 
titled to some pleasure so he provided her with 
the money with which to see the movies, per- 
mitted her going to dances with mutual friends, 
and all that. But when the mother-in-law 
entered the home she read evil into these 
innocent pleasures. 3 

The young wife gave up the dances and cut 
down her number of visits to the movies, but 
that did not satisfy the mother-in-law. She 
‘just knew” that her boy’s wife had done 
wrong. Her conviction was so strong that it 
impressed the husband. He became sus- 
picious and the wife in desperation left him. 

When they came into court I saw them 
smile at each other. Five minutes alone with 
them in my chambers and they agreed to tear 
up the divorce application and start all over 
again—without a mother-in-law, or any other 
in-law, in the house. That was several years 
ago. Now, every anniversary of the reconcilia- 
tion they send me a dozen roses and tell me 
how happy they are. 

One combination wherein the hazard is al- 
ways great is the wedding of May and Novem- 
ber. The idea has become justly prevalent 
that these matches rarely result in happiness, 
and most of them do not. Yet where the dis- 
crepancy in age is not more than fifteen years, 
I have found that in a great majority of cases 
they turn out successfully. 

If you are a man of thirty-five or forty and 
are contemplating marriage with a girl of 
twenty or twenty-five, the chances of your 
venture ending happily are all in your favor. 
You have seen a lot of life and have come to the 
age where you know what you want. At your 
age you should have a well-balanced sense of 
responsibility, and you should know the value 
of a home and how to preserve it. The average 
man of thirty-five or forty knows the value of 
attention, and consequently makes an ideal 
lover and one whose years have not far re- 
moved him in temperament from the younger 
wife. 

But if you are a man of fifty and the object 
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gfyour holy desires is only twenty, my advice 
jo you is to stop, look and listen! If you go 
hough with a marriage where the discrep- 

in ages is so great,.the chances are about 
n to one that there will be a fatal crash. You 
gil find that you view life from an entirely 
jiferent angle than does the girl of twenty or 
twenty-five. 

It has been my observation that the man of 
fity finds it difficult to keep pace with the 
yung woman who likes to dance and attend 
rarties and club affairs. He has been “through” 
ill that sort of thing and craves the quiet en- 
jyment of the fireside with his books and 

ers. 
oa Thelma and Frank. Thelma was a 
sweet, Vivacious blond. She was fresh from 
qllege when she met Frank. The latter, 
simulated to fresh efforts by the youthful 
heauty of the girl, staged a whirlwind court- 
dip despite his fifty-one years. The girl, 
fascinated by this mature, polished man of 
the world, said ‘Yes’ when the question was 


Before the honeymoon was over Thelma 
was wondering whether she had not made a 
mistake. She was often mistaken for her 
husband’s daughter. While this pleased her 
vanity and tickled her sense of humor, she saw 
that these mistakes on the part of newly made 
aquaintances galled her husband. She found, 
oo, that his friends were older, more subtle 
than she liked. And he too had become set 
and settled in his habits, opinions and mode 
of living. He was no longer pliable or able to 
adapt himself to the changes which marriage to 
ayoung wife entailed. 

They came to me six months after their mar- 
tage. Although divorce was distasteful to her, 
she said she simply could not bear another 
day under the same roof with him. 

“He is the personification of generosity in 
money matters,” she said, ‘but he made me 
practically a prisoner. He wanted me to avoid 
young people—the people of my own age— 
and associate only with his own friends. He 
wanted to hide me, it seems, from the world. 
Ihave youth! I want to do the things that 
youth does—dance, play, be gay. 
crave wild parties. but I do insist on the inno- 
cnt pleasures that make life worth while. 
He likes to talk books—heavy things, about 
Africa or some other outlandish place—and 
frowns if I cut in with some remark about the 
theater or a fancy-dress ball. He is old, Judge. 
lam young. Age is impatient with the 
pleasures of youth. That’s the whole story 
ina nut-shell.” 

I talked with the man alone. 


I do not [ 





He loved his | 


wife dearly. He hadn’t a word to say against | 
her character, her morals or her general | 


conduct. 

“T guess I put off marriage too long, Judge,” 
he admitted sadly. ‘I waited until my ship 
came in. I should have married when I was 
young—a woman nearer my own age. I’m 
settled now and can’t get interested in the 
things she is interested in. I waited too long.” 

I tried to reconcile them, without success. 
They were as unlike as the two months they 
symbolized—May and November. 

I have heard since that Thelma is happily 
married to a man nearer her own age and I 
predict that she will make him a wife of whom 
he'll always be proud. 

Women who divorce their husbands and later 
marry again, nine times out of ten, make ex- 
cellent wives. They do not rush madly into 
the second marriage, having learned that it is 
better to be safe than sorry. 

Are you one of those foolish couples who 

bor a boarder, or a roomer, in your home? 
If so, my advice to you is to get rid of that 
Person as soon as possible. 

Plays have been written about the man in 
the house but I am sure the average couple 
underestimates the menace of the third party 
in their home. If this third person be a likable 
man about the same age as the woman, the 
danger is doubly grave. J) ine times out of ten 

ee will end in tragedy or the divorce 
Court, 
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The sweetest story 
ever whispered 


‘Even the leading lady would be jeal- 
ous of your beauty, dear,” he whis- 
pered close to her pretty ear. 

It was her hour of triumph. The 
“ugly duckling” had become the rarely 
beautiful swan. 

She was contrasting this happy 
moment with the time before she had 
learned from Madame Jeannette the 
secret of youthful color by the use of 
Pompeian Bloom. 

Do you know that a touch of Bloom 
in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle 
with a new beauty? Do you also know 
that Pompeian Bloom enjoys the 
widest use the world over, by all 
women who need youthful color? 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment 


First, a bit of Pompeian Day Cream to make 
your powder cling and prevent “shine”. 
Next, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to all 
exposed portions of face, neck and shoulders. 

Lastly, just a touch of Pompeian Bloom. 
Presto! The face is beautified in an instant. 





for youthful 


color 







“Don’t Envy Beauty— 
Use Pompeian” 


Shade Chart for selecting your correct 
tone of Pompeian Bloom. 

Medium Skin: The average American 
woman has the medium skin, and should 
use the Medium shade of Pompeian Bloom, 
the Orange Tint, or the new Oriental Tint. 

Olive Skin: \Women with the true olive 
skin are generally dark of eyes and hair—and 
require the Dark shade of Pompeian Bloom. 

Pink Skin: This youthful-looking skin is 
not“ florid,” but has real pink tones. Medium 
or Light tone of Pompeian Bloom should be 
used. Sometimes the Orange Tint is ex- 
quisite on such a skin. 

White Skin: If you have a decidedly white 
skin—use Light, Medium, or the Oriental Tint. 

At all toilet counters, 60c. (Slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


Get 1925 Panel 


and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel, ‘‘Beauty Gained is love 
Retained,’’ size 28 x 732. Done 
in color by a famous artist; 
worth at least soc. We send it 
with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night Cream for 
only roc. With these samples 
you can make many interesting 
beauty experiments. Use the 
coupon now. 


Tear off, sign and send 














Madame J » Pompeian Lab 
2704 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for 
the new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “ Beauty 
Gained is Love Retained,” and the four samples. 


1es, 


Name_ 





Address____ 
Soe ee nae 


Shade of rouge wanted? 
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From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Importers 
Pay Cash for Diamonds And Save 20 to 40% 


For over 49 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- 
ers alike at importing prices, Our Free Cat- 
alog tells you all about Diamonds—and posi- 
tively proves that it pays to pay cash when you 
buy Diamonds. Write for a copy if you are in- 
terested in Diamonds. 
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18k Solid 
1 carat, $145.00 — 
This one carat diamond is 
of fine brilliancy and per- 
fectly cut. Mounted in 
Ladies’ 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded 
if this ring can be dupli- 


B Ring, mount- 
- ed with a 
fine blue white and_ex- 
tremely brilliant Dia- 
mond, cut to perfection. 
The ring is exquisitely 


ierced 
cated elsewhere for less Pit earved, . ®L2d00 


than $200.00. Our price Money refunded if it can 
direct $ be duplicated elsewhere 
Serre - for less than $175.00. 
A few weights and 
prices of other dia- 
mond rings: 
Yycarat $ 31.00 
% carat 50.00 
% carat 73.00 
1% carats 217.00 
2 carats 290.00 
3 carats 435.00 











Ladies’ Platinum Diamond Ring 
Fine, full cut blue-white diamond 
of exceptional brilliancy securely 
set in solid platinum ring, richly 


carved and 00.00 


pierced......--++s . 





$200.00 





if desired, rings will be sent 











———= naa 
to any bank you may name | — 
or any Express Co., with |): i] 
privilege of examination. |/ Y), s! § 
Our diamond guarantee for |! Lamonds i} 


HH 


full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
Write today for this 
valuable catalog free on 
“How to Buy Diamonds” | | 
This book is beautifully il- 
lustrated. ells how to 
judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. ells how they 
mine, cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, show- 
ing weights, sizes, prices - 
and qualities of a Million 
Dollars’ worth of Dia- 
monds, is considered an 
authority. 


Hop. 


i 
| 


j : i} 
Jason WaunéSons i 


| i arrecer nt ® 
tLarrecw mitt Surtsoun {| 
eo 









Jason Weiler & Sons 
369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send FREE Diamond Catalog 














THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





OFFERS YOU ITS SPECIALIZED : 
SERVICES IN CHOOSING A SCHOOL 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 
Dept. C. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Listen to the tragic tale of the Professor, his 
wife and the college student. 

“We were happy enough, Judge, until this 
student came to room with us,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘Then Helen began giving him all the 
best of it. She’d put cookies in his room, save 
choice bits from the kitchen for him, give him 
the best cuts from the roasts. 

“Tt got so bad that I had to do part of the 
housework so she could devote more of her 
time and attention to him. And what did he 
do? He objected to my kissing her, saying 
that was rather foolish on the part of a man of 
my calling. If I kissed her and gave her a 
playful pinch he would tell me I had no right 
to inflict suffering on my wife.. It got to the 
point where he was telling me how I should 
behave in my own home.” 

Now, the wife told me that all of the Pro- 
fessor’s pinches weren’t exactly playful, but I 
could see that the whole trouble dated from 
the day the student came into the house. He 
convinced the wife she was being badly treated 
and that she shouldn’t do all the housework. 

I advised them to get rid-of the student. 
They did and now things are as they should be. 

Not long ago a couple came into my court, 
the woman seeking a divorce, the man to fight 
against a large amount of alimony. The woman 
carried a year-old baby, a laughing, bright- 
eyed youngester. 

While they waited their turn at court, I saw 
the man watching his wife and baby out of 
the corner of his eye. I hadn’t heard a word 
from either about their troubles but I knew 
how to settle them. 

When the case was called I motioned both 
to stand before the bench. The woman, still 
carrying the baby, held it so that the father 
could see its face. 

I purposely let them stand there for several 
minutes. When I saw the woman shift the 
baby from one arm to the other I began asking 
questions. 

“How long have you been separated?” I 
asked. 

“A little over a year,” the woman answered. 

“What caused you to leave home?” I asked 
the husband. 

“She was always accusing me of going around 


with other women, Judge, and I got tired of it. . 


I had work to do at my office and spent many 
evenings there. She didn’t believe me when 
I told her that; said I was chasing around with 
other women. I had no peace or happiness 
at home and the constant nagging was making 
it impossible for me to do my work.” 

“How long had you been married before 
you separated?” 

“Eight years.” 

“First baby?” 

“Yes, this is the first,” answered the wife, 
shifting the infant to her other arm. 

“That baby’s pretty heavy, isn’t it? Let the 
father hold it!” 

Grudgingly the wife handed the baby to the 
father; tenderly but clumsily he took it in his 
arms. Then I asked a dozen irrelevant ques- 
tions and finally told the woman to step into 
my chambers. When the door had closed on 
her I said to the husband, “Did your wife 
accuse you of playing around with other 
women during the first seven years of your 
married life?” 

“No; just the year before the baby came.” 

“Do you object to her getting a divorce?” 

“Well, Judge, I don’t know. When I came 
here I thought I didn’t care, but now’— 
the baby had one of its fingers in the father’s 
mouth—“now I’d kinda like to try it again!” 

I knew it! I knew that all that had to be 
done was to let that man hold his own baby 
in his arms and feel that tiny body and those 
soft fingers. 

He followed me into my chambers. When 
the wife saw the baby clinging to its father she 
smiled happily. 

“Do you still think that there was another 
woman in your husband’s life?” I asked her. 

She said she “‘didn’t know, didn’t think so,” 
and in five minutes husband and wife had 











kissed and made up. 


Children are great reconcilers. They bridge 
many a domestic chasm. It is the childless 
marriages that are in danger. Out of the 
twelve thousand cases that have come befor 
me, approximately eight thousand were brought 
by couples without children. The worst 
creature I ever met in a divorce court—q man 
who cared nothing for God, law or society— 
was brought back to his home and his Wife 
after spending five minutes alone with his baby 
daughter in my chambers. 

I am a judge, not a preacher, but I woul 
advise every one of you normal, healthy 
couples to have babies. Until a child comes 
into your home you will never know the req] 
meaning of matrimony, or its relation to your 
growth and influence on other lives. 

On the other hand, a great many of you ar 
unfit to become mothers or fathers. Yoy 
should not have been granted a license ty 
marry. Hundreds of these unfits have come 
to me in the last few years with the request 
that I tie the nuptial knot. 

A few months ago, for instance, a couple 
asked me to officiate at their marriage, | 
started to ask the man questions and dis 
covered the woman was looking about witha 
vacant stare. I asked her a few questions, 
She didn’t know she was being married. She 
didn’t know what marriage meant, whether she 
was in a church, a court or a department stor, 

She was physically perfect but had the 
mentality of a child. She had no more bus. 
ness getting married than she had trying to 
fly. I refused to marry them. 

If society were awakened to its responsibil. 
ties in cases of this kind, it would insist upon 
the existence of certain definite conditions 
before it would sanction any marriage. Iam 
not urging that marriage should be made mor 
difficult, but that certain marriages should be 
made impossible. Otherwise, marriage should 
be regarded as the normal course of life for 
every person. 

I am aware, of course, that no laws defining 
the responsibilities of married couples, hov- 
ever definite they may be in their specifications, 
could make a single happy marriage. It is the 
man and the woman who are parties to the 
union that make it happy or unhappy. And 
they, in most instances, do not know how to 
make it happy. 

But I am not pessimistic about the futur 
of matrimony. Instead of an institution break- 
ing down, I hold that it is building up; thatit 
is possible today for two people to become one 
in a grander and richer sense than ever before. 
All that is required is more education, mor 
preparedness for the undertaking. 

For that reason I do not believe that you 
should get acquainted today and many 
tomorrow. 

I do not think that a license should be issued 
on condition that it expires within thirty days. 
On the contrary, the license should not permit 
the couple to get married until the thirty 
days have elapsed. That would give them 
time to think the thing over. 

I believe too that the State should have 
something to say as to whether you havea 
right to get married, although a lot of reformers 
would carry this principle altogether too far. 

There should be some examination—mental 
and physical—to prevent couples from bring- 
ing into the world children absolutely pr- 
destined to abnormality and frightful disease. 
But it should be remembered that marriage, 
generally speaking, is for the general run d 
mankind, not for the specially elect. A mar 
riage system which denied marriage to the 
multitude or to any consequential percentage 
of the population would wreck society. 

No law or set of laws, however, is going t 
bring happiness to you. You must seek al 
find it. You must learn what marriage & 
You must learn how to play the game. Yol 
must learn its technique. The law may ded 
with the legal contracts involved, but 
systematic education can deal with the mor 
important factors. 

By all means get married, but find out fist 
just what it means. 
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The House of Orme 


(Continued from page 29) 


realized what lay ahead of him and given in to 
despair. For a strong young man, the work 
that actually had to be done was child’s play: 
two beds to make, three simple meals a day to 

pare, wood to chop and carry, the washing 
and ironing, an occasional leak in the roof to 
mend. It was the work that ought to have been 
done and that couldn’t be done that stuck in 
his gorge. ; 

To muke a beginning of this work it was 
necessary to hire teams and labor, and to buy 
ged and fertilizer. And at first it looked as if 
Hannibal Orme were going to find the neces- 
sary money. But he wouldn’t pin himself 
down to a definite promise, and as the time for 
planting came and began to pass, he flew into a 
rage whenever the subject of cotton was men- 
tioned. David had appealed again and again 
to Brant, who had a real influence with their 
father, but Brant was too busy with schemes 
for his own advancement to drive the twelve 
miles to Orme. 

To desert his father never occurred to David. 
Somebody of his own blood had to look after 
the old man. 

They lived a very silent life. Anything in the 
nature of a deliberate conversation was out of 
the question. Sometimes it was necessary to 
shout into the old man’s ear about something or 
other, and sometimes he shouted back and 
sometimes he merely grunted. His general 
attitude toward David was one of fault-finding. 
They had no interest in common. 

Possibly the old man had no interests at all. 
But it seemed certain that he was interested in 
what remained of his money, and in the career 
of his son Brant. He idolized Brant, and saw 
in him all the physical and mental qualities 
which go to the making of a distinguished and 
successful gentleman. 

It had always been like that, ever since 
David could remember. He had always the 
feeling that some time or other in his child 
hood he must have done something to offend 
his father which his father had never forgiven. 
And he often tried to guess what this offense 
could have been. 

The doctor who had brought David into the 
world could have told him. In being born 
David had so damaged his mother that she 
could never have another child. That was his 
offense. Hannibal Orme had wished for a large 
family. He had had patriarchial instincts, 
and David had thwarted them. 

Having only one pair of hands and no team 
at all, it was impossible for David to grow 
cotton commercially. But as it looked as if he 
might be cooped up indefinitely at Orme, he 
determined that the time should not be alto- 
gether wasted. 

Back of the plantation house was a piece of 
fine level soil which had once been a garden. 
It was now a tangle of honeysuckle vines with 
roots which resembled human arms and legs, of 


blackberries and of roses, Cherokee, Seven 


Sisters and Banksia. There were two walks 
at right angles to each other bordered by fine old 
specimens of the evergreen Carolina cherry. A 
high brick wall surrounded the old garden on 
three sides; the house itself, also of brick, com- 
pleted the enclosure. Along this major barrier 
were some fine old specimens of box, a broad- 
leaved magnolia and some tall camellias. 
David made up his mind to put this old 
garden in order and turn it into an experiment 
Station, into a plant laboratory. Here he 
highly resolved that he would breed an upland 
cotton with a longer fiber than any which had 
yet been bred. Then, when his ship came in 
and he could hire teams and men, he would 
have his seed ready and fortune in his hands. 
But to rid the old garden of the honeysuckle 
and the blackberries was a labor fit for 
Hercules. He had to depend mostly upon an 
ax and a length of iron pipe which did duty as a 
crowbar. It was midsummer before he had 
the place clean. And thereafter he waged a 
ng war of extermination on weeds and on 
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shoots of blackberry and honeysuckle which 
sprang up overnight from fragments of root no 
bigger than pin-heads. 

He left the two shaded walks, the box, the 
magnolia and the camellias, and the roses which 
grew over the walls and nearly hid them from 
sight, and there remained for his experiments 
four clean level plots. These with the help of 
Calico he plowed and replowed and harrowed 
and reharrowed. There was of course an in- 
finite amount of very old manure about the 
barn and sheds, and during the winter David 
hauled tons of this to his laboratory and spaded 
them in. 

Then he wrote letters to two of his professors 
at the University, spoke lightly of his predica- 
ment, and at length and with much enthusiasm 
about the experiments which he was preparing 
to make. And he begged those two old friends 
to meet and talk the matter over, to give him 
their best advice, and to send him seed of the 
cottons which they should consider best suited 
to his purpose. In the matter of the seed he 
threw himself a little upon their charity. He 
hadn’t a penny of his own, he told them 
frankly, but he would pay when he could. 

The response was precisely what one would 
expect of gentlemen whose business is man and 
his profitable relation with nature. It was 
eager, enthusiastic, kind and wise, and it was 
accompanied by ten times as much seed as he 
could use, some of it very rare. 

David’s plan was the oldest one that there 
ever was in the world and perhaps the only one 
—evolution. At the end of each growing sea- 
son he would select those bolls of cotton which 
had the longest fiber and destroy all the others. 
David felt that given time enough and patience 
enough, the result which he sought was certain. 
His professors thought so too. 

Hannibal Orme had been a great shot in his 
day, and there were several fine old muzzle- 
loading shotguns about the house, powder, 
shot, percussion caps, wad punches; and al- 
though David was not a sportsman—that is, 
he took no special pleasure in killing for its own 
sake—he occasionally hunted for food. With 
his housework and his garden work and his 
long tramps in search of game he managed to 
keep cheerfully occupied. It was not in his 
nature to brood or sulk. He wished only that 
his father could be a little more companionable. 

For whole days the old man would not speak 
a word. He ate heavily and slept heavily and 
often needed very much the same kind of care 
that a baby needs. And for all his pains David 
received neither affection nor appreciation. 
The old man wished, so he said sometimes, that 
he had sent David into the world and kept 
Brant at home. Brant understood him. Brant 
was adroit. Brant would have cut his hair and 
cleaned his nails without hurting him. Brant 
wouldn’t be nagging him for money all the time. 
How could he be ‘sure that the last load of 
groceries had cost as much as David said it had? 

These and similar reproaches were dis- 
agreeable and unnecessary. At first they had 
hurt David to the quick; now he no more than 
listened to them. 

Once the old man insisted upon being driven 
to Balestier. And it was curious to see how 
well he knew the road. 

“This,” he said suddenly, “is about where 
the Sarles plantation begins.” It was. “Can 
you see the house?” 

David shouted that the trees had grown too 
tall. 

An hour later the old man said, ‘““Now we 
are out of the woods.” ‘They were. The old 
man began to sniff like a hound. “I can smell 
the salt marshes,” he said. 

On the outskirts of Balestier convicts were 
digging a ditch at the side of the road. 

“Stop,” said the old man. 

David stopped the horse and the old man 
turned his blind face toward the gang in striped 
suits. Presently his mouth twisted into a smile. 

“Convicts,” he said, “digging. It’s good for 
’em.”’ 

David and his father remained in Balestier 
until the shadows began to grow long. The old 
man made his headquarters in a big leather 


armchair in the lobby of the Balestier House 
During the day he received a few visitors. The 
older Sims, various business men with whom he 
had formerly had advantageous relationships 
and of course the dutiful Brant. ; 

Since joining the firm of Sims and Sims, the 
dutiful Brant had seldom written to his father 
and had not once taken the trouble to drive the 
twelve miles to Orme to see him, but he was 
able to make amends now. A few affectionate 
shouts into the deaf ears, the touch of a young 
hand on the old shoulders were enough to make 
Hannibal Orme puff with love and pride. 

Brant, it seemed, was doing very well. It 
was true that he hadn’t visited the bank that 
morning, and if anybody wanted the pleasure 
of his company at luncheon, they would have to 
pay for it; but seriously, the firm was pieased 
with him, and he expected to retire from busi- 
ness while he was still young enough to enjoy 
his money. 

Hannibal Orme having announced that “a 
cocktail would go good,” was piloted by his two 
tall sons into the hotel bar. Brant and his 
father drank two cocktails apiece and David 
one. The liquor warmed the old man’s heart 
and loosened his tongue. He negotiated with 
the bartender for a barrel of Bourbon to be 
delivered to him at Orme. 

His great height, vast shoulders, and his 
venerable white hair and beard attracted a 
good deal of attention in the bar. He seemed 
to be aware of this and to be pleased by it. 
Somehow the rumor got about that Hannibal 
Orme had previously been the strongest man in 
the State. 

An acquaintance of Brant ventured to re- 
mark, “Your ol’ man looks right powerful yet,” 
and Brant answered: 

“He is. Want to see? 
dollar—a silver dollar.” 

Brant thrust the dollar into his father’s 
hand and shouted, “There’s a man here wants 
two halves.” He had to shout this challenge 
only twice. Hannibal Orme laughed and 
simply tore the coin in two. 

For a time it looked as if Brant were going 
to succeed as a cotton broker. His own reports 
were very rosy; but somehow he never seemed 
to reach a peak of affluence sufficiently high 
to enable him to help David. 

Of his moral progress reports were by no 
means pleasing. They were meager reports, 
few and far between, but at the end of several 
years the accumulation amounted to evidence, 
and David was forced to believe that in Bales- 
tier and in the surrounding country his brother 
carried a bad reputation. 

There was no gay white way in Balestier and 
there was no fast young sporting set. But 


Then lend me a 


‘ there were men who drank too much and 


played too high, and in certain quarters of the 
town the oldest of all professions was practised. 

It was said of Brant that he could carry a 
quart of whisky without staggering, that he 
lost and won large sums of money at poker, 
and that the women were all crazy about him. 
The inevitable happened. 

Brant lost more money than he could afford 
to lose, or than at the moment he could afford 
to pay. He gave his I. O. U. for the amount 
and the next morning succeeded in borrowing 
several thousand dollars against his interest 
in the firm of Sims and Sims. 

Having paid his gambling debt, Brant sent 
the residue of his money to a New York firm 
with an order to buy cotton. He had every 
reason to believe that there was going to be a 
sharp rise in the price. Sims and Sims thought 
so. Everybody thought so. There had beena 
short crop. 

And there was a rise in price; but not im- 
mediately. First there was a drop in which 
Brant’s margins were thinned to the danger 
point and he was requested by telegraph to 
put up more. While he was attempting to 
borrow more money, cotton fell still further 
and the New York brokers wired again. 

The bank would not help Brant; and he 
dared not tackle Sims and Sims. There re- 
mained only his father. He hired a fast 
saddle-horse and rode home for the first 
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time in a year. He needed a thousand dollars. 
And he got it, but only at the end of a stormy 
interview. 

Two days later Brant came again to Orme. 
This time his business was with David. He 
did not wish to see his father at all—dared not 
face him, dared not tell what had happened. 

The devil of it was that cotton had dropped 
just enough to wipe out Brant’s original 
margin and his reinforced margin. For once he 
was perfectly frank and truthful. 

“That money’s gone,” he said, “and the 
extra thousand I dug out of the old man. They 
sold me out to protect themselves. Sims and 
Sims have found out that I borrowed against 
my partnership—borrowed from old Broderick, 
who’s been their enemy for a generation— 
and speculated, and they’re through with me. 
That’s about all. They’ll pay me enough for 
my interest in the firm to square things with 
Broderick—they’ll do that for me—and there’ll 
be a little money over to get me to some other 
part of the world and give me a fresh start.”’ 

“Why not stay home,” said David, ‘and 
put your money into the fields? Don’t you 
think it’s about time they had their innings?” 

“Me—stay here! I’d simply die.” 

“T don’t,” said David. 

“Oh,” said Brant, “that’s different.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, anyway,” said Brant, “it would kill 
father—to know that I’ve come to grief again. 
You think I have no heart. But I love the old 
man, David, and I won’t be the one that strikes 
him down.” 

“He’s bound to find out what’s happened.” 

“Who'll tell him?” 

“True,” said David, “I hadn’t thought of 
that. He could be allowed to think that you 
were still with Sims and Sims—prospering. 
The fact that you never sent any money home 
wouldn’t matter. You never did.” 

“You needn’t spare me,” said Brant. “I 
suppose I am a mean, selfish pup. But I 
can’t bear to have the old man know.” 

“He won't,” said David—‘not from me.” 

Brant breathed a sigh of real relief and then 
broke into a harsh laugh. 

“The damnable thing,” said he, “‘is this. I 
wasn’t half such a fool as Iseem. The moment 
cotton had dropped far enough to wipe me out, 
it stopped dropping. It’s started up. And— 
you mark my words—it’s going to soar.” 

And Brant was right. Cotton did soar. 
He had come within a hair’s breadth of making 
a fortune. This miss embittered him greatly. 
Always afterward he felt that he had a grudge 
against the world. 

It was David’s nature to be straightforward 
and truthful; but it was also his nature to be 
generous and kind. Truth and kindness do 
not always go hand in hand. And if he had’ 
to sin against one or the other David preferred 
to sin against truth. It was not in his heart 
to tell the old man about Brant, so until the old 
man began to ask questions he told him noth- 
ing at all. 

Presently, however, there were questions 
and these had to be dealt with. Lies had to be 
told, and since David believed that his father 
had not very long to live, he made these lies 
sweeping and generous. Brant had come out 
of his speculation with flying colors; but he 
had had a fright and was not going to speculate 
any more. Sims and Sims had sent him to 
Augusta, Georgia, with a view to his estab- 
lishing a branch office there. If he did not 
think the time ripe, he would go on to Atlanta— 
to Birmingham, possibly to New Orleans. The 
firm seemed to have immense confidence in 
Brant. Brant was sure to make a fortune. 

It took a great deal of very loud shouting to 
convey this much. It took more shouting and 
louder when, weeks having passed and no word 
come from the wanderer, David hit upon the 
expedient of himself writing the letters that 
Brant ought to have written and reading them 
aloud to their father. 

The old man kept all of these letters in one of 
his spacious pockets. And often when he 


thought that he was not observed he would 
take them out and fondle them. 


Nearly 
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always he was either fondling the letters or the 
canvas bag in which he kept his money. He 
had developed the notion that David only 


| wanted an opportunity to rob him. 


Though he could still walk with the aid of his 


| heavy cane, and get up and down the stairs 


by himself, he was getting very feeble and 
draggy in the legs. Only his hands and arms 
seemed to retain something of their former 
speed and vigor. One winter day, sitting before 
the stove and tending the fire, he dropped the 
heavy iron poker, and picked it up by the 
hot end. Instead of letting go, he seized the 
cold end with his left hand and broke the thing 


| in two. 





During a whole year the only messages from 
Brant were those which David had fabricated. 
Then one rainy night when Hannibal Orme 


| had dragged himself up-stairs and been helped 


into his bed, there came a sudden loud knocking 
on the front door. It was Brant, wet to the 
skin. A boy fourteen or fifteen years of age 
stood beside him. The boy had a thin white 
face. He shivered violently. 

“We got caught in the damned rain,” said 
Brant. “Guess you know Jimmy Crisp? 
Come to the stove, Jimmy, and warm yourself. 
Got any whisky, Dave?” 

David set out a decanter of whisky, some 
glasses and a pitcher of water. Brant did the 
honors. He poured a finger of whisky for the 
boy and three fingers for himself. David 
refused a drink. 

“T had a nip with father before supper,” 
he said. 

“How is the old man?” 

“T don’t see much change from day to day. 
You’ll be better able to judge, not having 
seen him for a long time.” 

“T wouldn’t want to wake him.” 

“But you'll see him in the morning.” 

‘We'll be leaving at crack of dawn.” 

“What’s the hurry?” 

“Business. Where’ll Jimmy sleep? He 
ought to get his wet clothes off right soon.” 

Near the foot of the boxed-in chairs was 
a shabby mahogany table with candles and 
matches on it. David lighted a candle. 

“Tl put you in the spare room, Jimmy,” he 
said. “There’s a fire laid ready to light and 
that’ll take the chill off. Come along.” 

When David returned to the hall, having 
made Jimmy comfortable for the night, he 
noticed that the level of the whisky in the 
decanter was considerably lower. Brant had 
also shaken up the fire in the stove and was 
drying himself in front of it. Usually very 
neat and dapper, he looked for once shabby 
and down at the heels. 

“How did you happen to bring Jimmy Crisp 
home with you?” David asked—“not that he 
isn’t welcome.” : 

“Well,” said Brant, “you wouldn’t want me 
to walk all the way from Balestier in the rain, 
would you? Jimmy happened to be driving 
out this way to collect some rent for his old man 
and allowed he’d give me a lift.” 

“Have you been in Balestier long?” 

“Only two or three days.” 

“You look kind of sick and tired.” 

“You’d look sick and tired if you were 
hounded by the kind of luck that hounds me.” 
Brant helped himself to whisky. “Damned 
good Bourbon, this. Where’d you get it?” 

“Don’t you remember father had the bar- 
tender in the hotel send him out a barrel?” 

“Sure I remember. The time father broke 
the dollar in two. Do you know, David, I 
wouldn’t mind having the pieces at this minute. 
I’m flat broke.” 

“What you going to do about it?” 

“Well, first, of course, I’ve got to raise some 
money somehow.” 

“J don’t think father’ll help you again.” 

“T’m not going to ask father. I don’t have 
to. I remember that mother had some 
diamonds. Naturally they belong to you and 
me share and share alike. They were good- 
sized stones and ought to be worth quite a lot 
of money. What was done with them?” 

“Nothing that I know of. They are probably 
in her bureau.” 


“Tl have a look,” said Brant eagerly. 

He lighted a candle and went softly up the 
stairs. David started to follow him, thought 
better of it, and returned to the stove. 

In a few minutes he heard Brant’s light foot- 
steps descending the stair and Brant’s voice 
saying: “Can’t find ’em. They don’t seem to 
be there.” For a man who was flat broke and 
had no means to raise the wind except the 
diamonds, his voice very successfully concealed 
the disappointment he must have felt. 

“There’s the old gold bracelets and the 
cameo brooch she used to wear,” said Brant. 
“But they’re out of style and wouldn’t fetch 
anything.” 

*“Mother’s things were just the way she left 
them,” said David. ‘Nobody has touched 
them until now.” 

Brant helped himself to whisky. “They 
must be knocking around the house some- 
where,” he said. ‘You'd better have a good 
hunt by daylight. Your share ought to be 
enough to start the fields going.” 

For a man in desperate need of money 
Brant was much too cheerful. And David at 
that moment saw through his brother as easily 
as if the latter had been a pane of glass. 

Brant had found the diamonds of course, 
and had concealed them about his person. 
When he had gone up-stairs to find the dia- 
monds he had intended to share the proceeds of 
their sale with his brother. But in the very act 
of finding them, the happy thought of keeping 
all the profits for himself had struck him. 
David could have found it in his heart to laugh. 

“This house,” he said, “is very isolated. 
On warm days father sleeps in the garden 
while I work. A tramp might break in and we 
never know it. It is possible that the diamonds 
have been stolen.” 

“Wouldn’t that be tough luck!” 

“And anyway,” said David, “they may not 
be as valuable as we think.” 

“Well,” said Brant, “let’s hope we come 
across them and discover that they are worth 
a fortune . . . I believe I'll turn in.” 

Locked in his own room he had a careful look 
at the diamonds by candle-light. The stones 
were larger than his memory of them. He 
cleaned them with soap and water and an old 
tooth-brush, and this made them look much 
more brilliant and valuable. 

The rain clouds were blown south during 
the night, and Brant and Jimmy Crisp having 
breakfasted by candle-light drove off in a pink 
and frosty dawn, and once more the lonely 
uneventful life which David had been living 
for so long closed in upon him. 

There was little to be done in the garden, 
and he had read most of the books in the house 
more than once. In desperation he under- 
took a work which should be at once scientific 
and literary and artistic if he could make it so. 
He gave it a long working title, ‘““‘The Flora 
and Silva of a South Carolina Plantation,” 
and set about the business of compilation with 
his accustomed energy and thoroughness. 

The old fields and woodlands of Orme were 
rich in plant life, and were worthy of descrip- 
tion. As the work of compilation proceeded the 
scope of the work increased. David’s first in- 
tention had been a pamphlet of pure botany for 
botanists. But he soon found that it was a 
pleasanter task to mask his science a little and 
to write for lay readers. The House of. Orme 
itself deserved a chapter, and a partial in- 
ventory. Nothing which had ever come into 
the family, from the time of Queen Anne to the 
present day, ever seemed to have been thrown 
away. 

In particular, and germane to his purpose, 
David found chests of old papers in the attic, 
note-books, bills of sale. He found copies of 
orders sent to the old country for seeds and 
roots and bulbs, for household furniture, for 
draperies, for silver and glass. 

There was a cup in the dining-room which 
David had always admired, a tall cup with 
handles ornamented with masks and garlands. 
It interested him to discover among the papers 
the name of the London silversmith who had 
manufactured this cup and shipped it to his 
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great-great-grandmother. And if he had been 
more conversant with old English silver, he 
would have been even more interested. The 
name of the maker was Paul Lamerie. 

He changed the name of his book to ‘“‘The 
House of Orme.” That seeming pretentious, 
he called it “An Old Plantation.” 

It was never finished, but he worked very 
hard at it, and thus got the better of two very 
rainy and prolonged winters. 

During the second of the winters, old Hanni- 
bal Orme had a stroke and very nearly died. 
It was a hard time for David. By early 
summer the old man seemed neither the better 
nor the worse for his sickness. And he began 
to ask very persistently for news of Brant. 
So David wrote a letter and read it to his father, 
and his father fondled it and put it in his 
capacious pocket with all the other letters 
which David had written. 

Brant seemed to have disappeared from the 
face of the earth, but Jimmy Crisp, who some- 
times drove his father’s wagon into the country, 
stopped in at Orme one day with news of him. 
Brant was back in Balestier. He had been 
to the far West. He was going to be in Bales- 
tier only a few days. He was too busy to come 
out to Orme. He sent his “best” to David 
and his father. 

There was something about Jimmy Crisp 
that David liked and something that repelled 
him. The boy—seventeen he must have been 
at this time—had a frankness and an obliging- 
ness that were very engaging, but there was a 
dissipated, unwholesome look about his face. 
He seemed a boy of many pleasing qualities, 
but weak and on the way to a bad end. 

“Does my brother seem prosperous and in 
good spirits?” David asked. 

“No, sir, he don’t,” said Jimmy, “but he’s 
got his eye on something big. I’d tell, only he 
made me promise I wouldn’t. But he sure 
does know how to use his brains. If I had his 
brains I wouldn’t worry about nothing. No, 
sir, I would not.” 

“It’s too bad he can’t find the time to come 
and see his father. Father thinks more of 
Brant than of anything in the world.” 

“Brant can make anybody he wants to like 
him. And make ’em do what he wants, too.” 

David admitted that this was so, but with 
mental reservations. Brant could not make 
bankers and the ordinary run of successful, 
respectable people do what he wanted them to. 

“T haven’t been up to town,” said David, 
“since they started work on the highway. 
How’s it come along?” 

“It’s coming along fine. They gota big gang 
of convicts working on it, and all the business 
men are boosting for it. It’ll be a great thing 
for Balestier. The idea now is to connect up 
with a road in the next county and so on 
till there’s a bang-up thoroughfare clean to 
Augusta—a road that automobiles can travel 
summer or winter.” 

To all intents and purposes David was a 
prisoner. That he was his own jailer made 
little difference. He shut himself in at night; 
he let himself out in the morning. He worked. 
But in a real prison there is companionship. 
There was none at Orme. 

Most of the young men of good breeding 
who had survived the Civil War had emigrated 
either to the Western states or to the Northern 
states or to Europe. Deserters from Sherman’s 
army and their descendants had kept the 
county population at its pre-war level. There 
was little capital and less enterprise. The 
climate was enervating and inertia could be 
overcome only by unflinching resolution. 

The county engineer and the guards who 
forced the convicts to work on the Balestier- 
Augusta highway complained of their lot. 
They said that it was harder to make the 
prisoners work than it would have been to 
seize picks and shovels and do the work fer 
them. Still, the highway progressed and 
climbed gradually up from the rice country 
and approached the boundaries of Orme. 


The road had the effect of a stimulant. Two 


very large and watery plantations were sold 
to Northerners as 


game preserves. These 
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gentlemen spent money so freely that a spirit 
of optimism became general and the whole 
region showed symptoms of a business revival. 

Real estate began to move. “Right think- 
ing, forward looking, red-blooded he-men” 
addressed the local chamber of commerce with 
impassioned prophecies. Balestier was to be 
the world’s great winter resort. It would invite 
—or was it entice?—Northern capital. Bales- 
tier would export cotton to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It would export this cotton in its 
own bottoms. The boosters always spoke of a 
ship as a bottom. It is unknown why. 

This sudden activity was not felt at Orme, 
but David heard a good deal about it from the 
County Sheriff. 

Undoubtedly the Sheriff had a name; but as 
he had been Sheriff for more years than any- 
body could remember, and as during all those 
years he had never been called anything but 
Sheriff, nobody seemed to remember what his 
real name was. 

He had no family. He lived by himself in 
a few rooms of a fine old Colonial house. A 
very old black negress of repellent aspect kept 
house for him. He dressed always in black; 
his eyes were two gray slits very wide apart. 
And it was said that he smiled only on those 
occasions when the individual at whom he had 
discharged his forty-five caliber revolver was 
seen to drop. 

But David made the discovery that the 
Sheriff, whom he had known since boyhood, 
could be a very agreeable companion. Twice 
during as many years he had visited Orme 
in the course of duty, to inquire if such and 
such an individual had been seen or heard 
of in the neighborhood. 

Then one day he rode up to the front door 
on his fine black mare, dismounted, flung the 
reins over her head and shouted about the 
grounds until he had located David. 

“T ain’t out huntin’ nobody terday,” he 
explained. ‘I just stopped by to see you all.” 

He “stopped by” for an hour. They sat on 
the back porch with a decanter of whisky and 
a pitcher of water between them. David 
drank several small nips of the whisky well 
mixed with water. The Sheriff drank several 
large drinks of it mixed with nothing. He 
chewed tobacco very slowly and quietly and 
amazed David by the accuracy and velocity of 
his spitting. He said very little. But somehow 
David gathered that the odd stick had come 
because he had wanted to come, and was stay- 
ing because he was enjoying himself. 

At the end of an hour he rose, and having 
helped himself to just one more drink of 
whisky, and drunk it, he held out his hand and 
shook David’s hard long and earnestly. Then 
he said, “David, I think you all better git 
married”—only he pronounced it ma’d—and 
took his departure. 

Within a month he returned to Orme and to 
the subject. He invited David to bring his 
“ole man” up to town to visit him. David 
should make the acquaintance of all the pretty 
girls. It wasn’t good for a man so young as 
David to live alone. The Sheriff believed 
loneliness to be the father of crime. 

But although the Sheriff himself insisted on 


'proffering the invitation to Hannibal Orme, 


the old man refused to leave the plantation. 


| The invitation and the refusal, though both 


were courteously intended, sounded like some 

terrible quarrel, so loud was the shouting. 
The Sheriff came out of the house wiping the 

sweat from his forehead. ‘I kin remember 


| yo’ ole man,” he said, ‘when his voice was as 
| sweet as a fiddle, and he sat his hoss like a 


bird sits on a bough. What’s he want ter go 
on livin’ fo’, Davie?” 

David shook his head. “I don’t know, 
Sheriff. I wouldn’t want to.” 

“Tt ain’t fair to you.” 

“Oh, that! That part doesn’t matter. 
What matters is that there’s nothing any more 
that can give him any pleasure—except good 
news from my brother.” 

“Good news from Brant!” exclaimed the 


| Sheriff. ‘Where you goin’ ter dig up good 


news about him?” 


“Sheriff,” asked David, “in your long ex- 
perience with criminology did you ever hear 
of manufactured evidence?” 

“Did I? What do we have district attorneys 
fer if it ain’t ter manufacture evidence?” 

David laughed. “Or to suppress it,” he 
said. ‘Well, I never thought that I’d either 
manufacture evidence or suppress it. But I do 
both. Father gets about two letters a month 
from Brant. That’s why his coat looks so 
bulgy on the left side. He has them all in his 
breast pocket.” 

The Sheriff’s mouth twisted into a smile of 
comprehension. ‘When I get all broken up 
like a ship on the rocks,” he said, ‘‘and blind 
and deaf and ornery, I’ll wish I had a son like 
you, David. And by the way, I seen Brant the 
other day. He’s back in town.” 

“What’s he doing?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“How does he look?” 

“He looks slinky, David. He’s got that 
Crisp boy—Jimmie—runnin’ to his whistle. 
And his headquarters is the hotel bar. I 
wouldn’t wonder if he played a little poker 
now and then with the travelin’ salesmen. I 
wouldn’t want to say nothing derogatory about 
a membah of the Orme family, but it’s being 
brought home to me gradual that your brother 
is a bad aig. The last time he was in Orme 
he was peddling diamonds. He said they’d 
been his mother’s.” 

“That was the truth,” said David. 

“And he had your consent and approval to 
sell them?” 

“My mother wouldn’t have wished one of 
her sons to be in a difficulty because of senti- 
ment. It was best to sell the diamonds.” 

After a silence the Sheriff said that he had 
been thinking. ‘I been wondering,” he said, 
“what your ole man has got in that canvas 
bag he totes around with him.” 

“Money,” said David. “He won’t trust the 
bank—or anyone but himself. It’s all he’s 
got left, except the plantation.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be easy to rob a man as was 
deaf and blind?” 

“Tt ought to be,” said David; ‘“‘but suppose 
while the thief was getting hold of the money 
father got hold of the thief. I’d hate to be the 
thief.” 

The house of the Orme family covered a 
large piece of ground. It was rectangular in 
shape with its long diameter running truly 
east and west. The main entrance was on the 
south side. A similar door between two plain 
Corinthian columns gave access to the garden. 
The house consisted of two stories with low- 
ceilinged attics over them. From every win- 
dow in the house, up-stairs or down, you 
could step onto a broad veranda which re- 
sembled the deck of a ship. 

Only a few rooms of the house were now 
in use. On the others the heavy shutters had 
been closed and bolted, and the furnishings 
huddled together in one group and covered 
over with old sheets, old curtains or even 
sacking. 

There were only two rooms not now in daily 
use which David made any effort to keep in 
order. One was a little room near the head 
of the stairs into which he could put a chance 
guest, and the other was the room which had 
been his mother’s. 

This room was large and square. It had two 
windows on the east and two on the south. 
The door was in the western wall, and in the 
northern was a large fireplace with a mantel- 
piece of wood, delicately fluted and beaded 
and painted white. The bed was of mahogany 
with four slender posts crowned with pine- 
apples. A bureau and a tall wardrobe matched 
the bed in color and material if not in delicacy. 
On the mantel-shelf were two very fine vases 
of Royal Worcester, and during his multitudi- 
nous activities David found time to keep these 
filled with flowers. 

Sometimes when David was particularly dis- 
couraged and down in the mouth he would 
retreat to his mother’s room and think things 
out. He had always the feeling that he had 
been a little responsible for her death. So 
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that he might finish his education she had 
worked beyond physical endurance. And it 
was beginning to look as if she had worked 
and died in vain. 

It looked as if David’s life was not to be a 
success in his chosen profession. Nevertheless 
he had accomplished something material and 
important, and this gave him the strength 
to goon. He had growing in his garden cotton 
with a larger and more abundant fiber than 
any upland cotton that he had ever seen, 
and he believed that given even the ghost of 
an opportunity to grow it on a commercial 
scale, his mother’s sacrifices and his own would 
not have been made in vain. 

He needed only a little capital with which to 
make a start, and he spent the majority of his 
leisure in devising schemes for raising it. And 
if he had been able to travel with his pockets 
full of samples he might indeed have been able 
to interest capital. But he had to stay at Orme, 
to nurse an invalid and to be sworn at. 

Robinson Crusoe remained unimaginative 
and material to the end, but with that notable 
exception, lonely men are always dreamers. 

Orme as it actually was and Orme as it was 
in David’s dreams were two very different 
plantations. 

In his dreams he saw white farm buildings 
and white fences; teams of heavy horses; a 
small swarm of laborers. He saw smoke 
coming out of all the chimneys in winter, and 
light in all the windows at night. He saw the 
highway to Augusta finished, and automobiles 
making the trip to Balestier in twenty minutes. 
He saw also a thousand level acres growing the 
long-staple Orme cotton. 

Some of David’s dreamings were deliberate 
inventions. But some were uninvited and the 
more delectable for being so. There was a 
woman in them, a little vague it is true, but 
staunch, wise, loyal, and of course very 
beautiful, and very dear. And there were 
children. There must have been at least five 
or six of them, but they never stayed still 
Jong enough to be counted. 

These full-peopled, affectionate dreams were 
the natural result of the lonely, starved life 
which David was living. He did not realize 
it, of course, but he was training himself 
and was being trained to fall in love. Almost 
any pretty face, almost any kind voice would 
have bowled him over. On his very occasional 
visits to Balestier he took a vast interest in 
the young ladies whom he saw upon the streets. 
But they did not know this. Never a pushing 
person, the prisoner of Orme had become shy 
as a squirrel. 

Now the South may lack this and it may 
lack that, and it probably does, but it has 
never lacked pretty women. I had almost 
said “‘the woods are full of them,” but that 
wouldn’t have been true. Every little village 
has two or three beauties. The cities, the 
Richmonds, the New Orleanses, the Charles- 
tons, swarm with them. And the little city 
of Balestier had more than its share. 

Most of them belonged to the old aristocracy 
of the place. They were descended from 
Cavalier stock and lived in fine old brick 
houses, shut off from the street by high brick 
walls. They were pink and white beauties, 
with features as delicate as the features of 
goddesses in cameo carvings. The poorer they 
were, the prouder they were and the higher 
they held their handsome little heads. 

Among these pretty young women and their 
families David would have been very welcome. 
In that select and bitterly exclusive circle the 
House of Orme was still pure gold. And prob- 
ably if David had been free to come and go, 
he would, in spite of his dire poverty, have 
followed the impulses of youth and taken his 
place in that very simple and charming society 
to which he naturally belonged. 

Now and then some old friend of his father’s 
recognized him and wished to drag him home 
for dinner and thereafter keep him to supper 
and overnight, or indeed as long as he cared 
to stay. But David could not accept these 
invitations. His duties, furies in the true sense, 
were forever driving him back to Orme. 
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Furthermore, if not actually in rags, he was 
in patches. He had mended and remended 
until he was ashamed to be seen. Once a month 
he cut his father’s hair and his own. Barbers 
will tell you that it is impossible for a man to 
cut his own hair; but with a scientific arrange- 
ment of mirrors and infinite patience, David 
managed. 

Shortly after the convicts had gone into 
permanent camp near the beginning of the 
Onne estate, the Sheriff rode out to see David. 

Had David, he asked, seen Brant lately? 
David hadn’t. The Sheriff thought that Brant 
might have driven out to show off his new car. 

Brant must be prosperous to have a new car. 

Well, you never can tell. Lots of people 
who aren’t prosperous have cars. They don’t 
always own them, though. Here the Sheriff 
looked David steadily in the eyes for some 
moments and then slowly shook his head. 

“Davie,” he said, ‘we don’t know that 
Brant has got a new car.” He pronounced it 
cyar. “We only suspect. It’s my duty ter 
find out if he has one, or if he has had one 
and has got rid of it. But it ain’t my duty ter 
think about nothing else. I got other duties 
ter think about. If you do see your brother, 
tell him from me that just about the time he 
disappeared from Balestier a little runabout 
cyar, kinda greenish where the sun and clay 
ain’t got to it, disappeared too, and since it 
weren’t bought or give away, the man whose 
company it’s found in is going ter get into a 
peck of trouble.” 

“Sheriff,” said David, 
that Brant took it.” 

“No, I don’t. I wouldn’t think a man of 
Brant’s brains would be such a fool. But 
you never can tell. I hate for to have suspicion 
pointing to any member of your family. I 
hope Brant didn’t take nothing that wasn’t 
his’n and I hope that if he did he don’t get 
caught.” 

“Tf the idiot has really run off with some- 
body’s car,” David said, “‘it’s because he’s 
intending to go a long way. Was he in any 
other trouble?” 

The Sheriff nodded. “There was some talk 
of his getting himself shot,” he said. 

“Gambling?” 

“Nope.” 

“A woman?” 

‘A married”—he said ma’d—‘“‘woman.” 

‘“What’s the matter with Brant, Sheriff? 
He’s got brains—he’s attractive. Father has 
staked him and given him several fine starts. 
He’s got good blood in him. It’s hard to 
understand.” 

“Yes,” said the Sheriff, ‘“‘and he had a good 
mother. But he’s a bad aig and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

A month passed and then something al- 
together unprecedented happened. The pris- 
oner of Orme received a telegram. He not only 
received the telegram but he received it on the 
very day it was sent, late in the afternoon. 
Jimmy Crisp brought it. He happened to be 
passing the telegraph office in Balestier when 
the operator hailed him. 

“You know David Orme? Well, I got a 
telegram for him. It might be important and 
I don’t know how to get it to him. You 
goin’ out that way? It’s worth a dollar. 
He'll pay.” 

“T can ask paw,” said Jimmy. “If paw’ll 
let me have a horse, I can get it to him.” 

Ten minutes later Jimmy returned on horse- 
back, stuffed the telegram into his pocket 
and rode off to Orme. 

He whistled and shouted for David but the 
place seemed deserted. Ther he walked some- 
what timidly up the front steps and knocked 
on the front door. There was no answer. 
After hesitation Jimmy pushed open the front 
door and stuck his head into the hall. 

Hannibal Orme sat in his big chair, sound 
asleep. His walking-stick lay on the floor 
beside him. His left hand had a strangle-hold 


“you don’t know 


upon the neck of his money bag. He looked 
at once venerable and terrible. 

Jimmy Crisp had a very wholesome dread 
of Hannibal Orme, and he decided to place 
the telegram in a conspicuous place and 
vanish. Still, he had been told that the 
telegram was important, and he felt it to be 
his duty to deliver it. 

He walked to within a few feet of the old 
man and again hesitated. The old man wak- 
ened. His blind eyes opened. The strangle- 
hold upon the neck of the money bag tightened. 
He said: 

“‘There’s a man in the house.” 

Jimmy trembled; but he advanced a step 
and shouted, “It’s me!” 

The giant appeared to hear, or so Jimmy 
thought, for he felt encouraged and advanced 
one more step. Then—and he never quite 
knew how it happened so swift was the ac- 
tion—he was seized, jerked forward and down- 
ward, and it seemed to him that his windpipe 
was being torn out of his throat. 

He was released as suddenly as he had been 
seized. The old man laughed in a loud mirth- 
less way. 

“Tt’s Jimmy Crisp,” he said. 

Jimmy shook himself and felt tenderly of 
his throat. He was frightened and angry. 
“Where’s David?” he shouted. He shouted 
as loud as he could. 

Hannibal Orme jerked a thumb over his 
shoulder and shouted, “Out back.” 

Jimmy found Dav id at some distance from 
the house. He was standing with his face to 
the sunset, looking over the vast stretch of 
rough neglected fields, and in his mind’s eye 
cultivating them and making them white 
with cotton. 

“Hello, David,” said Jimmy. 
telegram for you.” 

“A what? . . . Hello, yourself.” 

“A telegram.” 

“For me?” 

Jimmy nodded and produced the yellow 
envelop, somewhat crumpled. “Your old 
man thought I was a thief,” he said. “He 
got ahold of me and pretty near pulled my 
head off.” 

“Did he hurt you badly?” 

“T was more scairt than hurt.” 

“That’s good,” said David. ‘He’s stronger 
than eight lions,” and he opened the telegram 
and read: 


“T got a 


David Orme, Esq., 
Balestier, S. C. 
Just married. Will be home this evening. 
Have mother’s room ready for us. 
Brant 


The telegram had been sent from an obscure 
inland village named Gunpowder. It was 
many hours’ journey over a bad road. ‘“Eve- 
ning” in the Southern vernacular meant any 
time between four o’clock in the afternoon 
and midnight. 

“Brant’s gone and got married,”’ said David. 
“What do you think of that!” 

“Married?” 

“He was married this morning in Gunpow- 
der. And he’s on his way home. Well, I’ve got 
a lot of chores to do. We’re not exactly fixed 
for brides.” 

David’s heart was very heavy for a moment. 
What a fool Brant was to go and get married! 
But perhaps the girl had means. He began to 
wonder what she was like. 

Suddenly—and he could not have told why; 
it may have been the result of so much misery 
and loneliness—he felt his heart warming 
towards her and going out to her in pity and 
sympathy. 

“There’s one thing this old house needs,” 
he thought, ‘‘and that’s a woman to run it.’ 

Jimmy Crisp spoke up. ‘Want me to a 
around and help with the chores?” 

“T sure do,” said David, and he slapped 
Jimmy enthusiastically upon the shoulder. 


When Nora comes to Orme, David suddenly finds his dreams answered in 


a woman’s eyes. 


But what of her husband—his own brother? 


Be sure 


of reading the next act in the drama by mailing us the coupon on page 19. 
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What shall 
I do? 


T presented a real 

problem to her. Re- 
peatedly he had urged 
her to marry him. He 
was attractive, of good 
family, and fortunate 
in a financial way. 


Yet between them 
there was an invisible 
barrier that made her 
hold back: Something 
she couldn’t bring her- 
self to talk about. 


i ee, 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 

Test the remarkable deodoriz- 
ing effects of Listerine this way: 
Rub a little onion on your fingers. 
Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion odor dis- 
appears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. ‘There are three 
sizes: three ounce, se en ounce 
and fourteen ounce. Buy the 
large size for economy.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, 





LISTERINE Throat Tablets are now available. Ilease do 

not make the mistake of expecting them to correct bad breath. 

Rely on the liquid, Listerine. Containing all of the antiseptic 

essential oils of Listerine, however, they are very valuable 
as a relief for throat irritations — 25 cents. 
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My Private Opinion of School - Teachers (Continued from page tog) 


delicatessen store has supplanted the kitchen; 
the movie has taken the place of the family 
Bible, and parental discipline has fled into a 
check-book. 

The schoolmaster of fifty years ago taught 
his charges aided and abetted by the parents. 
In our modern society the school tries to edu- 
cate the children in spite of the parents. On 
the whole, the change has not been for the 
better. And when we discuss this problem 
it is only fair to remember that the school- 
ma’am works under a great disadvantage. 

The prevailing belief of the much vaunted 
twentieth century is a secret faith in the 
glorious philosophy of ‘getting by.” In order 
to get by, it is necessary to be smart and 
unscrupulous. An education may prove to be 
so much useless ballast. We do not say these 
things aloud when we deliver the baccalaure- 
ate address. Then we talk of Lincoln, study- 
ing Shakespeare by the light of a wood-fire. 
We do not mention the hordes of youthful 
barbarians doing nothing in particular in the 
glare of a hundred electric bulbs. 

But there again we must try to be fair. 
The world being as it is does not offer any 
special inducement to Frankie and Johnny to 
apply themselves seriously to their studies. 
For the studies and the world are hopelessly 
out of gear and that is the main difficulty. 

In order to understand this, we have got to 
go back a good many years. It is a very com- 
mon error to hold that the people of the Middle 
Ages were our intellectual inferiors. They did 
not know as many facts as we do today. But 
with the meager instruments at their disposal 
they performed veritable miracles of intel- 
lectual architecture, and they built ingenious 
structures which were as solid as the pyramids. 

Of course it is very easy for us, from the high 
peaks of our own perfection, to laugh at these 
little mole-hills. I can imagine some dumbell 
going up in an airplane and loc’.1ng down upon 
the Woolworth building and saying, ‘“What a 
puny little tower!” He forgets that the same 
ingenuity which painfully built this wondrous 
pile of steel also gave him the engine which 
carries his machine into the clouds. 


I’m Going to Talk 


two did not use any “‘forewords” of simpering 
apology. They were hellers and had seen life 
and they went ahead and bragged about them- 
selves and gave themselves a shade of advan- 
tage in every story oi a fight or a flirtation, and 
therefore their books throb like living organ- 
isms and are worth at least a ton of didactic 
literature. 

The psycho-analysts tell us that when a sup- 
pressed desire is liberated it may develop into 
a Johnstown flood. If I make a nuisance of 
myself in the near future it will be because I 
have escaped from my eage and am on a first 
person singular jag. I am doing what I have 
always wanted to do, because a stronger charac- 
ter has taken charge of me and overcome my 
doubts and fears. Iam having a postponed pic- 
nic, the same as my friend “Ab” Jones, of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. This is a true story. 

In his younger days Ab wanted to travel with 
a circus, but circumstances and relatives in- 
terfered. He remained in Crawfordsville and 
matured into a sedate business man who owned 
the hotel and was highly respected by students 
of Wabash College. Always he carried inside 
of himself that unsatisfied wish regarding the 
circus. He became acquainted with some show 
people and told of his longings, and they 
invited him to “‘join out.” So every summer he 
takes his vacation by traveling a few weeks with 
a circus. Everyone on the lot knows him. He 
rides in the parade, takes tickets at the door, 
helps to handle the crowds and even makes up 
and works on the hippodrome track with the 
clowns. He talks the lingo. For a few weeks 


Life however means action. In due time 
the medieval system petrified, lost touch with 
the realities of every-day existence, and was 
replaced by the educational system of the 
Renaissance, which was a reflection of certain 
pedagogic ideals borrowed from the Greeks 
and the Romans. 

The man of the Renaissance reasoned as 
follows: “Once upon a time there was an al- 
most perfect form of civilization. It was 
destroyed by the savages who invaded Europe 
in the second and third centuries. It lay 
buried underneath a thick layer of rubbish. 
We have dug it up and we have brought it 
back to life. It isa veritable gift from the gods. 
But in order to appreciate it, we must have the 
key to this storehouse of wisdom and learning. 
That key is to be found in a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Latin and Greek languages. Let 
us teach these strange tongues to our children 
and all will be well with the world.” 

And indeeu for a long time all was well with 
the world. For more than three centuries 
Latin and Greek were of immense practical 
value. They gave a man access to all science. 
They brought him into direct contact with 
the entire civilized world. They were the open 
sesame to a large number of lucrative jobs. 
In the language of the s i 

But that was not all. 

They brought a bit of colorful entertainment 
to a society which was terribly in need of some 
intellectual diversion. It is difficult for us to 
imagine a world without books and magazines 
and plays. It calls up recollections of ship- 
wrecked mariners on an uninhabited island. 
The Renaissance was the good wind which blew 
a trunk full of the latest novels to these poor 
Crusoes. 

And they were so grateful that they never 
ceased to praise their lucky find. 

In due course of time the barbarians who ten 
centuries before had destroyed the Roman 
Empire developed a civilization of their own. 
This however was slow work. And the task was 
not accomplished without great difficulties. 
The votaries of the classical languages looked 
upon these new-fangled products of the native 
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he is a gay-hearted gipsy and then he goes back 
to Crawfordsville and recomposes himself into 
a rigid pillar of society. 

I am writing these lines in a Florida hotel 
and I look out from my high window at palms 
and live oaks swimming in sunshine. Yester- 
day afternoon a silver-haired old lady who 
organizes charities and reads papers to selected 
high-brow groups sat watching the outdoor 
dancers. She watched with particular interest 
a girlish widow, 1925 model, who was expertly 
vamping a middle-aged bachelor who came 
south for the purpose of being vamped. The 
music ceased. The widow passed by, leading 
her captive and doing everything with her eyes 
except turn them completely upside down. The 
old lady sighed. Then she said: ‘All my life 
I have longed to have an affair, but now I sup- 
pose it is too late.”” Her married daughter fell 
off a chair and had to be revived. 

In recent months I have been reading the 
autobiographies of my friends John Drew, 
Otis Skinner, Jim Corbett and George Cohan, 
and, knowing that they must have derived a lot 
of fun from telling all about themselves, I have 
felt as Ab Jones felt when he heard a circus 
parade and as the kind-faced grandmother felt 
when she watched little Salome putting it over. 

Last night I propped myself against three 
pillows and read for two hours an issue of the 
magazine which you are now perusing with so 
much delight. I found myself skipping the 
fiction because I knew that when two young 
people are in love with each‘other there is 
always a mixed-up misunderstanding before 


vernacular as many an Englishman looks upon 
a book in the American tongue. ‘How very 
extraordinary and how useless!’ When science 
was added to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge and clamored for a place in the sun of 
pedagogic approval, a terrible battle took 
place. It ended with a victory for science. 
Mathematics and biology and chemistry were 
to set the world free. They have had almost 
fifty years to accomplish the job, and they 
have failed us lamentably. For they over- 
looked one point, that man cannot live by the 
tables of multiplication alone. 

The abecedarian of the last century said, 
“Children, learn the irregular Greek verbs and 
ye shall be happy forever.’ We called him a 
pedantic old fogy, relegated him to the old 
men’s home and established the sober-minded 
rationalist to rule in his stead. 

He has given us competent plumbers and 
astronomers and public accountants, people 
with the soul of a cash ledger and the personal 
charm of an animated card-index. He has 
taught the coming generations how to make a 
living. Incidentally, he has forgotten to show 
them how to live. 

The younger generation knows that weg 
thing is wrong. But being full of vitality, it 
manages somehow to muddle along and pro- 
vided “it gets enough to eat and an occasional 
jazz party, it does not ask too many questions. 

The situation, however, is most unsatis- 
factory. The problem, far from having been 
solved, becomes more perplexing every day. 

Meanwhile, eloquent statesmen talk about 
the decline and fall of white supremacy and 
prattle prettily of the menace of the red and 
yellow and black races. 

“Boloney!”’ as Professor Rube Goldberg 
would say. The only enemy who can destroy 
our western world is the enemy at home. The 
slacker who helped win the war by gathering 
prune stones was a paragon of heroism com- 
pared to those who shirk the unpleasant duty 
of the present hour, and who tolerate an 
“educational system” which is no longer a 
system and which does not even pretend to 
educate. 


about Myself by George Ade (Continued from page 103) 


the two come to a definite clinch. But I read 
all of the pieces in which people owned up to 
the facts about themselves. When you read 
one of those pieces it is just like holding hands. 
Between the lines you find all sorts of friendly 
messages from fellow travelers who have been 
along the road that you are taking. 

These intimate confessions seemed to fill 
about half the space in the greatest and largest 
magazine in the world. No use talking, styles 
have changed since the grizzled reporters told 
me in the nineties that a writing man must 
always keep himself out of the story. It is no 
longer against the law to use the first person 
singular. If you want to make the jumps with 
a circus, go and join out. If you have longed 
for an “affair,” remember that the age limit 
has been lifted. I know it has been, because I 
am just winding up a season in Florida. On 
the side-lines, as usual, but still collecting my 
facts with reportorial thoroughness. 

Once more, before I die, I am going to dance, 
appear in private theatricals, play the snare 
drum in an orchestra, ride on a locomotive and 
take eight young women out to luncheon, all at 
one time. Also, while I am tottering through 
my second childhood, I am going to write 
articles in which the first person singular will 
hold the center of the stage all of the time dur- 
ing each performance. Probably Mr. Long will 
not use the stuff after I get it ready, but I am 
going to indulge in the guilty pleasure of writ- 
ing it, and I know of a publisher in Chicago who 
will print any book if the author will pay the 
expenses. 
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Such popularity must be desewed 


Whoever wins the championship this year 
he will have won it exactly as Chesterfield 
has won its enormous popularity ~~by 
clear proof of superiority over all comers. 
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A Fair-Weather Love by Chester T. Crowell] (continued f-om page r01) 





ef star-eyed girls, looking but not listening. 
“Oh, Mr. Burton, I think you’re wonderful!” 
land clasps. Toolong. Turn loose, blast you! 
And don’t look at me like a lost calf! No, no, 
™ mustn’t say that. Get a donation for the free 

blic bath-house on the river-bank. Dosome- 
thing for the town . . 

Where the devil are all the men? W hy is it 
I'm always tagged after by these—no, no. 
They’re doing their best. Some are wonderful. 
Ellen, her quick perception, her dainty dresses. 
“That dear Mr. Burton. Isn’t he romantic!’ 
Gertrude Smith looking at the clown who said 
it—but unable to speak. Oh, Lord! How did 
I get into this? Where are the men? What 
have I done to them? Gertrude Smith, 
earnest, silent, intelligent; hear she paints well. 
Not a bad sort, Gertrude. Ellen—what in- 
describable grace. Another dim figure—mild 
flirtation. Over. Next. Ah, that’s the end of 
that. But Ellen, her lovely hair. Sam! 
Brother to his Herefords, blast him! How dare 
he drag Ellen around by that lovely hair! 

And then the telephone bell rang. 

“Did you get my letter?” 

“Ves. Delighted. I’ll be there.” 

“Good-by.” 

The spell was broken and Harwood Burton 
again occupied his office. He was very nervous 
and very busy—running his fingers through 
his hair. Finally he rose and spoke aloud, to 
himself: ‘I love her. There is no use fighting 
it. I don’t even know when it happened. 
Now to go through like a man as she will 
go through like a goddess. I didn’t will this 
nor want it, but it’s here. We'll talk this 
evening and reach an understanding. If it 
were another woman I wouldn’t waste a 
minute—but Ellen! She’s worth life or death. 

“T’ll tell Sam; I’m not afraid of him, the 
loud-mouthed bluffer. Two millions deposits— 
that’s the only thought he ever had in his life. 
Ellen will go through; she’s no quitter, like 
most women. are. “They whine and suffer, 
but if you presented them the key to the lock, 
they'd drop it from nerveless fingers and 
drench it with impotent tears. But Ellen 
Tonight we’ll make sure we understand each 
other. Andthen .. .” 

Harwood parked his roadster under an oak 
tree, and at the appointed hour of ten dis- 
appeared from the ballroom. Ellen had pre- 
ceded him by a few seconds. He found her 
already seated. Without speaking he took 
hold of the steering-wheel and they glided 
out of the dark shadows into the glaring moon- 
light. Fifteen minutes later the car rolled 
silently down the sandy lake shore and stopped 
at the water’s edge under a willow tree. Har- 
wood took Ellen’s hand in his and kissed it. 

“Ellen, I love you,” he whispered. 

“And I love you.” 

“Do you—will you be—my 
can——”’ 

“Ves.” 

“T’ll talk to Sam tomorrow.” 

“No, no, no, no!” 

“Why not, Ellen?” 

“I’m afraid of Sam.” 

“Well, I’m not.” 

“He'll shoot you. 

“T doubt it.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! 
thing!”’ 

“Well, what else can we do?” 

“Harwood, let’s just run away together. 
We can be half-way to France before they find 
us.” 

“No, Ellen. That’s the last resort, not the 
first. It’s very dangerous.” 

“Dangerous? How dangerous?” 

“Men don’t like to run, Ellen. 
something to them, something terrible. I’ve 
been licked several times and don’t mind. Few 
men do. But to run—I’ve never done that. 
I'm afraid I might hate a woman who made me 
run.’ 

“Harwood! 
You frighten me. 


wife—if we 


” 


He’ll shoot both of us.’ 


Don’t think of such a 


It does 


Put your arms around me. 
Hold me close. Now, tell 


me we'll go away together. Oh, please! I'll 
die if you don’t. I can’t stand this any longer. 
I’m miserable.” Ellen was sobbing. 

Harwood struggled to remain calm but finally 
drew her very close and kissed away the tears. 

‘Please take me away,” she begged. 

“T will.” ‘ 

“My darling!” 

“We had better go now.” 

“Yes. Will you telephone tomorrow?” 

For answer he kissed her lips. 

Fifteen minutes later they reappeared in the 
ballroom. And during the remainder of the 
evening Harwood wondered how it could have 
happened that he didn’t say the things he had 
intended to say, and had given a promise with- 
out obtaining in return any of the assurances 
so vitally necessary. But everything will 
come out all right, he meditated; she must 
have time to think. This is a very trying or- 
deal. Ellen afraid of him—the beast. Next 
time we will reach an understanding . . 

When Harwood telephoned on the followi ing 
day, Ellen said very earnestly, ‘‘I must see you 
this evening.” 

“Has something happened?” 

Ellen laughed softly and then said: “Yes, 
I’m in love. Can’t get through the day 
without you.” 

“Where shall we meet?” 

“T shall take Sam to a meeting this evening; 
then drive out to the lake. Eight o’clock. Will 
you be there?” 

“Fight o’clock,” he replied, and Ellen under- 
stood that he would be there. Harwood was 
eager. Just fifteen minutes together—and 
then the rescue! No wonder men died for 
women. One kiss was worth it. The age of 
chivalry. Imprisoned beauty. Ellen. 

As the receiver dropped into its place, the 
office door was opened with a bang and a giant 
who wore boots entered the room. 

‘Hello, young feller,” he roared. Everything 
about him was threatening except an unmis- 
takable smile. 

“What can I do for you?”’ Harwood asked, 
puzzled. 

“I’m W. W. Smith,” roared the giant. 
come in from the ranch.” 

“T’m glad to meet you, Mr. Smith.” 

“Same to you, young feller. Heard a lot 
about you from my daughter, Gertrude.” 

“Yes, yes. You are her father?” 

“That’s me, W. W. Smith. Just come in 
from the ranch. Gertrude says you’re the 
greatest living.”” The sentence ended without 
specification. “Now what I want, young feller, 
is a will. Can you come out to the ranch with 
me?” 

“When?” 

“Right now. 
Car’s waiting.” 

Harwood went with him. 

When they had driven through four miles 
of W. W. Smith’s pasture, the ranch-house 
came into view. Harwood blinked, because it 
was an excellent reproduction of Colonial 
architecture. 


“Just 


It’ll take about one hour. 


“Gertrude’s idea,” the giant explained. 
“Great girl. Lemme show you how me and 
her compromised on this place. Got two 


parlors. One’s hers, one’s mine. Don’t say 
nothing till you’ve seen both.” 

W. W. Smith opened a large door and led 
the young lawyer into an enormous room. 
At the far end was a fireplace in which several 
six-foot logs appeared no larger than kindling. 
Inside this great rock cavern were two stone 
seats where one might sit down beside the 
fire—but actually in the fireplace. 

“That’s beautiful,’ Harwood commented. 
“What kind of stone did you use?” 

“Native rock, Gertrude calts it. 
got it right out in the pasture.” 

Harwood choked a laugh. W. W. Smith 
had queer ways but Harwood already liked 
him: 

In the center of the room stood an enormous 
oak table. Scattered here and there on the 


But we 


floor were hooked rugs. Every chair was of 
rawhide but not dull and drab. The colors 
were striking and the woodwork polished 
mesquite. The ceiling rafters were fumed oak. 

“This is the work of an artist,” Harwood 
remarked. “It’s an old- fashioned ranch-house 
living- room reproduced in——’ 

“Yes, I think so too,” W. W. Smith inter- 
rupted. ‘Now lemme show you her part of 
the shack.” 

He led the way into another large room con- 
taining several beautiful pieces of early Amer- 
ican furniture. On the walls were paintings of 
prairie flowers and ranch scenes. 

“Where did she get those?”” Harwood asked. 

“Dunno. Bought some, made some herself. 
Great girl. Could ’a’ been an artist but stuck 
to her old dad.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Prob’ly in the kitchen. Great girl. 
doin’ something. May be painting.” 

“‘Has she taken lessons?” 

“Veh. Could ’a’ been an artist. 
had to come home and take care o’ her two 
little sisters—they’re married now—and run 
the shack. Eight men to cook for. Kid’s only 
twenty-three now. Me to look after. But 
she paints some and reads a lot. Well, now 
about this will——”’ 

“Yes, yes.” Harwood pulled himself away 
from one of the pictures and followed the giant 
into his private living-room. 

“Now what I want to say in this here will 
is jest this: all I got goes ta Gertrude, no 
conditions, codicils, nothin’. She gets it all. 
Can you put that down?” 


Always 


But she 


“Easily. What wig an administrator?” 
“Hadn’ t thought of it. Can she do that too?” 
“Ves.” 


“Well, then, that settles that.” 

They looked at each other and smiled. 

“You don’t wish to leave anything to the 
other two daughters?” Harwood queried. 

“Sure. Gertrude will take care of them. 
They ain’t got much sense. All legs and no 
brains and both married. Every family’s 
that way, young feller; one of the kids is 
always the best. Gertrude catches all the 
work but she’s the only one that’s done any- 
thing with her head. It’s always that way. 
Anybody can get an education if he wants it. 
Trouble is they want fame and getall hurried 
up. Gertrude takes her time.” 

“T remember her very well,”’ Harwood said. 
“She impressed me as being in earnest. I had 
no idea, however, that she had already done 
such good work.” 

W. W. Smith rolled a cigaret with one hand, 
lighted it, pulled his chair a foot nearer and 
then said: 

“Say, young feller, lemme tell you something 
you already know. Gertrude’s in love with 
you. Why the devil don’t you marry her?” 

“T didn’t know that 

“Well, you’re slow. 
her?” 

“No, Mr. Smith. 
frank, isn’t it?” 

“Sure. But there’s a sure enough girl, 
young feller. I ought to know. Got sense. 
Knows how to make a home. Want a home, 
don’t you?” 

“Some day.” 

W. W. Smith again pulled his chair nearer 
and lowered his voice. “If you ain’t in love 
with her, young feller, don’t kid her, because 
she’s serious.” 

“I don’t believe I have, Mr. Smith.” 

“Why, sure you ‘have, young feller, if you 
got good health. All of us does. Hell’s fire, 
when I was your age I thought I was off my 
feed if less’n three of ’em committed suicide 
per week.” W. W. Smith flopped back in his 
chair and laughed heartily. “Yes, sir,” he 
continued, “one year the price of cartridges 
went up. Well, I’m keeping you from business. 
We'll go back to town now. Think over what 





Are you in love with 


It’s just as well to be 


I told you. And fix me up the will. You 
know what I’ve got; it’s all on record. And 
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think over what I told you. No sense in 
being bashful. Them other two wasn’t— 
but Gertrude’s different. And I want that 
girl happy before I join the big round-up.” 

The red glow of the setting sun was still 
brilliant in the western sky when Harwood’s 
car rolled slowly down the gentle slope to the 
water’s edge and stopped beside the car in 
which sat Ellen Kirk. She had preceded him 
by a few minutes. He reached across the little 
space and patted her hand as it rested on the 
door. 

“You are not a very ardent lover,’ she 
teased. ‘You are late.” 

He consulted his watch, then said: “I am 
on time to the second.” 

“Tf you felt as I do, you would have been 
here at seven o’clock waiting. What do you 
think now? Do you know anything more defi- 
nite about when we leave?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“You want to go, don’t you, dear?” There 
was no doubt in Ellen’s mind about his answer. 
He looked into her eyes for a long time. At 
first she smiled, but gradually the smile faded 
and she whispered, “What is it?” 

“T can’t run away,” he said. “I’ve got to 
go and talk to Sam.” 

“‘He’d shoot us.” 

“I’m willing to take that chance.” 

“And I am not.” 

“Then, Ellen, it is all over.” 

“Come and sit beside me, Harwood. I 
want my arms around you.” 

“Tf I do that we cannot think.” 

“T don’t want to think.” 

“Ellen, you make me furious. You make 
me suspect that you will wait to do your 
thinking after it is too late. The woman who 
leaves her husband for me will go as a goddess 
and not after refusing to think. I want no one 
presenting me with remorse.” 

“Harwood, you don’t love me.” 

“You are the sole judge as to that, Ellen. 
All of the facts are before you.” 

“Legal quibbling.” 

“As you wish.” 

Neither spoke for a minute. Then Harwood 
asked: “Assuming that we run away together, 
where would you like to go and what would 
you like to do?” 

“T haven’t thought about it.” 

“We ought to have some sort of a plan. 
Would you like to take up music again? 
Or something else? We can’t just wander 
around.” 

“Why not? That’s all I want 
and you.” 

“Ellen, that was a blow. One has to have 
a point of view, something to live for. Don’t 
you understand what it is I’m afraid of? 
This is no summer jaunt. I want to feel the 
iron in you. Can you go through? That’s 
what I ask myself. This decision would be 
easy if I didn’t love you so. I mustn’t risk 
hurting you. I want to be sure——” 

Ellen studied his pained expression for a 
and then said: ‘Harwood, 
listen—when I was a little girl I used to peep 
out of my garret window each morning and 


Freedom— 


| tell the rising sun that when I grew up I would 


be different—not so sunk in toil—able to lift 
my head. I was eighteen years old when I 
married Sam Kirk. Ambition was my motive, 
but. I played fair. I tried to love him. I 
thought I could work miracles with him. 


| Every girl has that dream; it’s their pet fiction. 


But a woman can do nothing for a man like 
Sam. He has very definite notions about their 
place in life. If you had not come, I would 
have gone on, mildly uncomfortable, not very 
But you are the person I want to 
be; you are life to me. I risk nothing. I have 
nothing to lose. I’m a chattel. I must get 
out now or I’ll smother.” 

“Doesn’t work help? Didn’t it ever help?” 

“No. I want you.” 

“T should think you would have left him 
long ago.” 

“T couldn’t, darling. Won’t you come and 
hold me in your arms?” 

“Not at this minute.” 


Her eyes narrowed. “Harwood,” she saiq 
coldly, “you never have loved me. You’ye 
made a fool of me. And now when I am ready 
to throw everything to the winds for you, yoy 
hesitate. I’m just one more scalp. I loathe 
you! You cheat!’ 

For the first time Harwood found something 
insincere in both her tone and expression, 
Angry color mounted to his temples. 

“You are trying coercion now,” he said 
with labored calm. “You know I do love you, 
And you are using it asa lash. Well, you have 
torn down several rainbows with that lash, 
Now I know what it is that troubles me.” 

She looked up, eager to answer whatever 
he should say. 

“Somehow all the sympathy I have had 
for you is gone,” he declared. ‘I can under- 
stand your early struggles because mine were 
about the same. Then you married. For five 
years you have had money, time, no children, 


a generous, indulgent husband, and what’ 


have you accomplished? You dabble in art, 
in music, you waste time over one or two 
books of poetry when you might have devoured 
a library. You have never struck a blow for 
independence. In short, Ellen, you have 
harvested nothing from lavish opportunities, 
You are the typical idle, discontented wife, 
except that there is a beautiful soul. But no 
resolution! No force! 

“Yes, and by heaven, I’ll say it all—some- 
thing wrong with your character! If Sam was 
unbearable why did you not leave him first 
and trust to fate for happiness afterward? 
In your place I would have walked out naked. 
And the last person on earth I would have 
involved was the one I loved most. No! 
There is something wrong with you, Ellen. 
You want to eat vour cake and have it too. 
You burn no bridges. You are precisely the 
sort of girl who would dash away with me ona 
romantic impulse and then come back weeping 
for pardon. Which you would get, too, be- 
cause you are beautiful and know it. Now! 
have said it all.” 

“Go away,” Ellen sobbed. “Go away from 
this place, from this town. You’ve broken 
= heart. For heaven’s sake, go away before 

ie!” 

“I’m going,” Harwood replied, “but not 
away from this town. I’m going about my 
business just as usual and I advise you to do 
the same. You will, anyway. Sam’s not such 
a fool as he looks, Ellen. He understands you 
fairly well.” 

Harwood’s car began to move. Ellen 
stepped from hers in desperate haste, but he 
did not see her. Standing in the moonlight she 
covered her mouth with her hand to keep 
from calling his name. 

When he had disappeared, Ellen returned to 
her car, crossed her arms on the steering-wheel 
and rested her head upon them. But the tears 
would not come. Finally she raised her head 
defiantly, opened her bag, drew out a powder- 
puff and used it. Then she drove to the Hill 
County National Bank Building where the 
Chamber of Commerce met and left the 
automobile at the curb where Sam would find 
it. Ellen wanted to walk home to steady her 
nerves and prepare for his coming. The 
desire to cry was gone. Only volcanic anger 
remained. 

When Sam arrived he found his wife attired 
in a filmy kimono. She met him in the hall 
and embraced him with such an_ unusual 
demonstration of affection that he was 
astonished. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, honey?” he asked. 

“Qh, Sam, I love you so!” she said. “I 
love you, love you, love you. Hold me tight 
in your arms. There, that’s nice. Now rub 
your cheek on my shoulder. Oh, I like that! 
Do you love me, Sam?” 

“Of course I do. Is there anything to eat 
in the ice-box?”’ . 

“It’s all ready, dear. Come in and eat and 
then I’ll curl up on your lap and pet you.” 

“All right.” 

Three months dragged their weary way. 
Sometimes Ellen would drive by the old Burton 
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homestead and look at the beautiful trees sur- | 
rounding the house. Often she fancied herself | 
opening the front gate and walking in. Har- | 


wood Burton was in her thoughts constantly. 
There was a haunting fear in her mind that 


if she saw him unexpectedly she might cry his | 
name aloud. But they did not meet. Her | 


friends remarked that Mrs. Kirk was not look- 
ing very well but Sam smiled knowingly. 
“Nothing the matter with her,’ he would 
say. ‘‘My little pet has probably got tired 
of one set of toys, but she’ll be picking up with 
another set after a while.” 
Harwood also declined all social invitations. 


This left time for various enterprises, among | 
them an organization of men which pledged | 


itself to spend five years planting trees along 


the public highways. That was the first of | 
Harwood’s projects to interest Sam Kirk. | 
A banker who had been abroad told Sam that | 


these trees would protect the highways from 
erosion and make every dollar spent on them 
do the work of two. Within three short 
months the Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations composed exclusively of men 
began competing with each other to lend their 
names and assistance to Harwood’s projects. 

One evening Sam returned to his home in a 
rather jubilant mood. 





“Honey,” he said as he entered the drawing- | 
room, “I want to talk to you about Harwood | 


Burton.” 


Ellen’s hand flew to her throat and she rose. | 
Sam laughed. He misinterpreted the | 
puzzled look on her face. “Forgot all about | 
him! Don’t you remember talking an arm | 


off me about that young fellow?” 
“Yes, dear. What about him?” Ellen’s 


tone was so calm it would have deceived no one | 
{ 


but her husband. 


“Ts that all the interest you are going to | 


show? I thought you were crazy about him. 
I’ve been watching him like you asked. He’s 
all right. You must have said something 
that steadied him a lot. Tomorrow I’m going 
to make him attorney for the bank.” 

Ellen stared at her husband, speechless. 
Sam wandered about the room looking for a 


trustworthy chair, and talking. “Let me tell | 
you what he did today. Old W. W. Smith had | 


a will giving everything to Gertrude. Well, 
Harwood Burton made him tear it up and fix 
a new one to protect the other two sisters; 
and he fixed it so Gertrude’s husband couldn’t 
touch a penny. I was a witness.” 

“Well, what of that?” Ellen asked. 

“Haven’t you heard?” 

“Heard what?” 

“Then IJ’ll tell you a secret. Harwood is 
going to marry Gertrude Smith.” 

“The girl with the big ankles?”’ And then 


Ellen laughed, for the question needed no | 


answer. 

“She’s a fine girl and they’ll be happy,” 
Sam declared. “TI like him too. He’s got 
ideas. Why don’t you want him to be attorney 
for the bank?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T thought not. Is supper ready?” 


Gry 
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(Continued from page 41) 


himself. ‘‘ ‘And he went with them and came 
to Nacozari.’”’ 
Thus was he befooled, though he shook his 
hez ad slowly. 
“T have much trouble to believe,” he said. 
But he took the book from me, and I saw 


that he slipped it within the folds of his capa 


for safe-keeping. 

He was a wordless man in those days, that 
Heyzoose, but he was a giant in the raid. He 
was sufficient unto himself and made no friends 
among us. Perhaps I, the Squirrel, came to 
know him best because I had read the words to 
him, and he hung about me. So, when none 
was nigh, I placated him with words from his 


book. He was of two minds whether to believe | 
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wholly, or in part; his slow wit turned it over 
and over as an old lobo—the wary wolf—might 
turn poisoned meat, sniffing danger, yet under 
sharp order from his belly. 

We went on looting, and for a time things 
were well. But in Mexico City, as we learned 
from prisoners and those held for ransom, 
there was peace and agreement; it transpired 
that all hands were turned against us, and 
many were desirous of sharing the rewards that 
stood upon the heads of Jiminez, the Hawk of 
Culiacdn, and his band. The takings, no matter 
how boldly we struck, grew less, and we were 
spent with frequent flight. 

Do I speak in confidence? Bueno! There 
was something occurred then at Santa Ysabel, 
not so far from Mazatlan, where we darted in 
and out quickly like the tongue of the lizard. 
And riding forth we came on a group of women 
washing at a pool, who fled before us screaming. 

With shouts Jiminez drove them before us, 
making his quirt whistle on their bent backs as 
they stumbled and twisted aside; one woman 
was caught up on his saddle bow by Mendez, 
drunk as always. Thus exampled, El Quito, 
the boy, to show himself a man, spurred after 
a fleeing girl who fled to the left of our road. 
I, riding behind the others, watched him go, 


| laughing at him for a niwio. He cursed me and 


alle of- | 


followed the chase. 
Straightway I saw another plunge from the 


| dust of our going and take up pursuit; I could 
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not believe my eyes, when I beheld that it was 
Heyzoose. ‘Oh, then,” I cried, “there is hot 
blood in your veins!” 

The Indian rode straight into the path of the 
girl. I do not know what he had in mind to do, 
but El Quito came up then and, thinking he 
was being made light of, lashed out at the 
Indian with his knife. Heyzoose threw him 
off with a laugh and swung from his horse to 
stand before the girl. 

It will not be credited, but she flung about, 
picked up a short stick of thorn and faced our 
Yaqui valiantly, her head held high. 

She struck out with courage and despair, 
and struck hard, so that Heyzoose had no easy 
task to pinion her. I could catch her cries, 
defiant and angry; the sudden command of the 
Indian to El Quito, the love-sick boy. That 
one, sullen, rode ahead. 

“So this is private business, Sefior Heyzoose, 
is it?’”’ I said to myself, with a chuckle. 

I had not gone a hundred paces when 
Heyzoose rode up beside me. I turned to look. 
The girl stood where he had left her, motion- 
less, her eyes steadily upon him. The Indian 
was like a sick man. 

“The hunter comes with empty bag,” I said, 
in good humor. ‘Where is the quarry?” 

He looked into his hand, answering nothing, 
and there I saw a crushed rose whose fragrance 
came to my nostrils. 

“Ah, my Heyzoose!’’ I said, laughing. ‘Will 
she follow our camp then soon?” 

He looked at me as a man awakening. 

“Her name is Conchita!’ he said, as though 
that were in itself a wonderful thing. ‘She 
broke in my hands like a grain stalk.” We 
rode in silence for a few moments. “Her breath 
melted me.” 

And, when I would have jested with him 
again, he flung around so violently that I pulled 
up. It is not good to have a quarrel with a new 
lover. It was never good to quarrel with that 
Heyzoose! 

We were not three days out from Santa 
Ysabel when Jiminez, the jefe, found our way 
leading within two or three kilos of the haci- 
enda of a certain American mine which he had 
long desired to ravage, and he called council. 

‘Had I a handful of courageous ones,” he 
said scornfully, ‘‘instead of twenty sick women, 
I should ride boldly in and pillage that place. 
There is gold for the taking, and supplies in 
great amount; more to the point, a stock of 


| ammunition and carabinas from America which 


| 
1 


we sorely require. Perhaps El Quito, the boy, 
will ride with me; the chicken-hearts may hide 
safely in the chaparral, sweating with their 
fear!” And he spat and turned away, though 
his eyes were on us like a cat’s. 


We were not sick women, but well we knew 
the odds against us in this project. The 
Americanos will fight, and they are well armed; 
moreover, their camp was admirably placed 
for defense in a ravine. There we were, desper- 
ate men reduced to poverty, yet not ready to 
quit life. 

“‘Carramba!” cried one suddenly. “Here js 
a man to ride with you and the boy!” And 
that Heyzoose leaped to his horse and turned 
its head up the cafion, not once looking back, 

Could we do less than the Yaqui? What 
would you say? 

But it was an evil day for us. The Heyzoose 
was first to fall, at the very door of the house 
of the superintendent; Baca, the great bull, 
was bent double on his saddle, coughing blood; 
Jiminez himself had his horse shot from under 
him, leaped clear, was put down by a bullet, 
clambered up in time to catch the fleeing mount 
of El Quito, the lad, who lay dead beyond, and 
dragged himself astride. 

“Adelante!” he shouted. “On, you curs!” 

We made bold to follow him, but it was of no 
avail. And to complete our humiliation, the 
gringos closed in behind us, so that we were 
hemmed in by their victorious men. Each 
of us looked to himself; I saw Jiminez cut his 
way out; I saw a handful of others crash 
through the bars of a corral and plunge into a 
ravine; three more slipped by to the north. 
It will scarcely be credited, but I myself, with 
Juan Fernandez and the Jay and Flores of 
Chihuahua, were captured. They threw us 
into an iron-walled building with a floor of 
stone, where the heat was that of a great oven; 
there presently we found ourselves joined by 
that Heyzoose, cruelly wounded, whom they 
had dragged in. 

Such was our predicament. At sundown, we 
reasoned, we should be led out to stand under 
the shadow of an adobe wall. But not so! For, 
if you will remember, there were rewards on 
our heads, and these Americans lose nothing 
by hasty action! So we were held, dying in 
that iron-cased hell. 

Lying badly wounded now, that Heyzoose 
besought me to read from his book; and I, who 
had forgotten it in our plight, observed that 
he still gnawed at the riddle in his mind. I 
was in no heart, to be sure, to carry on our 
jest; therefore I read what he would, and the 
Indian listened. But the simple mind clings, 
past doubting, to the first belief; soon I saw 
that he would not understand the nature and 
office of this Biblia; nor could he perceive that 
it was the Holy Book of Our Mother, the 
Church. What was it then to him? Ah, you 
shall see! 

When they came to take us to the jail in the 
nearest town, that Heyzoose was a changed 
man. It will not be believed, but he rode gal- 
lantly and without complaint, though his 
wounds were still sore. The way was long, 
our march was forced and hurried, and when 
we asked for water we were answered with 
laughter from our guards, who taunted us with 
their dripping canteens, but gave us no drop. 
Staunch hearts that we were, and most es- 
pecially that Heyzoose, we made what good 
we could of that bitter journey; and found 
ourselves led at the end of the third day into 
the town of Santa Ysabel, where all the people 
came to see these winged birds of Jiminez. 

We lay in the jail there for three days, until 
the governor could spread word of our capture 
and make holiday for the countryside of the 
day of our execution. I myself feared nothing. 
But the rest were loath to die, especially Flores, 
the Chihuahuan, who made great scenes in- 
deed, groveling to our guards and screaming 
that he was led astray perforce. It was then, 
indeed, that I saw an incredible thing. 

Heyzoose, that wild Yaqui, that giant with 
his fierce eyes and his hands red with blood, 
had become as gentle as a maiden! For he 
began to move among us quietly, comforting 
and pacifying our spirits. Not mine, indeed, 
for I laughed at death! Yet it was good in such 
a time to have this great fellow speaking 
courageously in one’s ears. Why should I not 
confess it, since all know the valor of Rafael 
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(astro called in jest the Squirrel. I thought | 


in that it was the Church that had put 
Her arms around his spirit; but no! He told 


me. 
“Jt is very good to bear the name of a great | 


man,” he said. “Does one debase himself to 
gldiers or cry before the face of death, when 
heis of a noble name? Iam Heyzoose!”’ 

Being almost within the shadow of the wall 
[spoke earnestly. “That book—the Biblia— 
yas given you in laughing mood, Heyzoose. 
You are not Jesus, the Christ!” 

“Do I seem then such a fool to you, Rafael 
Castro?” he asked. “I am ignorant but I have 
gme wit. No, I know now that my book tells 
of the life of a great Heyzoose—Jesus of 
Nacozari. So you have read it to me. And 
sich a name as his not even I, a low-born, half- 
caste Yaqui, will drag in the dirt. If 1 cannot 
live as he did, at least I can die as he died. Will 
you read again?” 

There was no laughing matter, on my word 
of honor! Nor could I undeceive him. For 
when one stands under the shadow of the wall, 
little beliefs grow great, and he is a thief 
indeed who would pilfer from the condemned 
that which gives him strength and a great 
heart. So I took the Book. 

“‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for they 

















shall see God . . . And he cast out the | 
money-changers from the temple . . . and 


healed the sick, and raised the dead... 
The thief cometh not but for to steal and to 
kill and to destroy. I am the good shepherd; 
the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep!’ 
Thus spake Jesus!” 

I tell you I had no heart to open the eyes of 
that Heyzoose. 

“He was a good man,” I said. 


“He was a good man,” said Heyzoose. | 


‘This Jesus of Nacozari—shall it be said that 
he was a truer man than Jesus, the Yaqui, of 
ElCuerva?”’ 

Then—and this will not be credited!—on 
the second night before the time of our exe- 
cution, two men appeared in that pit of a 
jail from nowhere, for the doors were barred 
and closed and our windows were narrow, high, 
and straitly ironed. Past doubting we stared 
atthem! And they spoke to Heyzoose. 

He showed his wonder; then he turned to us. 

“These men,” he said, “have played the 
gopher and we are freed. See, here is the 
mouth of the burrow; do you go before me 
with these two!” 

And so it was. Outside were horses, which 
we mounted in haste. But not in such haste 
that we did not see what occurred. 

That Heyzoose had sent us all before him, 
coming last himself and narrowly arriving, for 
there was a great shout within the jail, and 
shots and alarm! But Heyzoose was in the 
arms of a girl—that Chita, whom he had held 
before on the afternoon of our retreat from 
Santa Ysabel with Jiminez, and she was begging 
him to take her with him whom she had freed! 

“No!” I heard him say. “I cannot, Chita! 
But I will come back for you. Adios!” 

He kissed her and wrenched her strong 
young arms from his neck, and she, perforce, 
tan like a rabbit, for the soldados were pouring 
out in pursuit. 

We found Jiminez outside of Soyalita in a 
pass of the Sierra del Duranzo, a rendezvous 
of ours aforetime, and thence we moved into 
hiding. Whereupon we began to discover that 
Heyzoose an amazing man, past credence! 

Jiminez was in his worst mood in that flight 


ofours. I give you my word of honor that he ; 
Was not at any time a playful or affectionate | 


man; and at the mine above Candelaria he had 
suffered two heavy injuries from the Ameri- 
canos, and hard living and his evil temper had 
not bettered matters for him. 

That Heyzoose became in those days a sort 
of major-domo to us who followed Jiminez. His 
own wounds were healing miraculously; heed- 
less of those, however, he was a giant with the 

nd of a mother to all of us. It was he who 
found us water, foraged when we were too 
Spent ourselves to seek food, tended camp, 
laved our wounds. He slaved and served for us. 
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And more. One day Jiminez, in a fit of rage 
over some trifle, suddenly drew and flung 
about to attack old Pico, a veteran of fifteen 
years of banditry and crippled with ancient 
wounds, and would have shot him in the face. 
It was that Heyzoose who leaped between 
them, threw up the gun, and then wrested it 
from the chief. 

“What now!” Jiminez cried, choking. “Are 
we to have a new leader?” 

Ah, you may be sure we held breath then. 
They confronted one another, the Indian and 
our maddened captain, and Jiminez was black 
with anger but Heyzoose smiled. 

“A dead man would be an open trail for our 
enemies, jefe,” he said. ‘And this one is an 
old hand who knows all the mountains and 
never leads us on a wrong road. Give thought 
to that, sefior!” 

Will you say it was love of a maiden gave our 
Indian that firm, gentle speech, soothing as 
when the vagueros quiet their herds with song? 
Or was it the book of the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth—of Nacozari, as Heyzoose had it? 
Whatever you say I am content. But I give 
you my word of honor that what I am re- 
counting happened. 

Jiminez stared at him, grunted, flung down 
the gun, and went off, sulking. And, as though 
to prove his power to us, he ordered attack on 
a worthless little hamlet in the fastnesses of 
the Duranzos, where nothing could be had 
save the fruit of lust. That Heyzoose heard 
the order with a troubled mind, past doubt- 
ing, but he said nothing. And so we fell on 
Pasqualitos. 

I was not so thirsty for unwilling embraces as 
most; I give you my honor that I did not over- 
look how silently the town gave us entrance, 


| neither contending against us nor raising a 


hand to stay us; we rode down the long ravine, 
golden in the evening light, and there was quiet 
there and a stink of horror. 

Jiminez strode, bawling, into the miserable 
wine shop in the town, and the others followed 
him, for it had been a long time, I can tell you, 
since we had washed the dust from our throats. 
In an hour most of the band was inflamed with 
passions and drink, though not I. I am a 
temperate man; moreover then I was observ- 
ing our Indian, that Heyzoose. For he did not 
enter the tavern; instead he went among the 
people, calming them, making inquiries, and, 
to allay the hot temper of Jiminez, arranging 
a fiesta for our entertainment. 

It was a sorry town for feasting, as I have 
assured you, but there was something worse. 
It was visited by the pestilence, That indeed 
was why we had come unopposed into a silent 
village. For they were already ravaged by 
that bandit Death, and what was Jiminez, the 
Hawk, compared to that other? 

There was fiesta for our chief, nevertheless, 
though I declare that it was a mockery. Such 
food as they had they set out, and wine, and a 
wretched pale aguardiente; then such young 
men and maidens as could bestir themselves 
danced. Did you ever hear the singing of 
those who are condemned to die? A terrible 
sound, is it not? But Jiminez heard nothing 
amiss; he weaved and danced himself, his 
eyes on the women, and at last he threw his 
great sombrero to the head of a girl, a mere 
child, and it fell down over her wide eyes and 
her quivering mouth, and he began to drag 
her out of the circle. 

Those Pasqualitans dared not cry out, the 
less because most of our men had also caught 
women; here was a great stillness among the 
villagers, and only the choking sobs of the 
women and the little cries, as of a rabbit that 
is trod on in the fields, from the child whom 
Jiminez fancied. 

Then appeared that Heyzoose. I have seen 
him ferocious in battle, inflamed with blood 
and looting, but I never saw him so mighty as 
now, when his goodness rendered him frightful. 

“No!” he cried. “No! This is a village of 
death; there shall be no wrong done by us, and 
I give you my life on it!” 

“Name of Saint Mary and the Twelve!” 
Jiminez bellowed. “So again you make yourself 


jefe, eh? Once, hombre, but not twice!” Ang 
without another word he fired three times a 
the Indian. 

I have no credence for miracles; yet what | 
relate I saw with my own eyes. Those two 
were not twelve paces apart and Jimine, 
drunk or sober, was a deadly shot. ‘I could 
swear that his three bullets would not have 
spread a hand’s breadth on a man’s breast 
at that moment, yet Heyzoose, untouched 
walked straight upon him and flung him, be. 
fore he could draw again, into the chaparral 
where he fell heavily and insensible. Then the 
Yaqui turned on us. 

“The fiesta is ended, compareros,”’ he said 
with assurance. “There is a deadly sickness jn 
this town and those who fear it had best leave 
hastily. For myself, I shall stay. But there 
will be no looting.” 

We knew he spoke truth, for he had a way 
of speaking now. Within an hour nine of us 
were gone from Pasqualitos, but Jiminez and 
four others of us stayed. Our leader was too 
hurt and too drunk to go and we other four had 
felt the deadly gripe of pain and the sickness 
of the stomach, and before morning were raving 
with the plague. Past doubting! 

Eleven days I lay, knowing nothing saye 
thirst, weakness and a great need to die—and, 
dimly, that I was waited on by that Heyzoose 
and some of the women. Also we had, mar. 
velously, certain drugs and medicines, though 
whence they came I was long in discovering. 

Ah, that pestilence! When I dragged myself 
into the sun again I saw how it had laid the 
little hamlet waste. Flores, the Chihuahuan, 
was dead, and two others of our number were, 
with me, slowly recovering, but Jiminez, our 
leader, had fled. It appeared that he had 
crawled away in the night, with nothing save 
fear of that Heyzoose in his belly. Perhaps it 
was a superstition, too; not many men had out- 
faced Tomaso Jiminez and lived and he may 
have thought that the Yaqui wore a cham. 

It was not hard for me, when I was stronger, 
to help with the other sick. Heyzoose was our 
master, our leader, our physician, our jefe, our 
breath of life, and I declare it! Pasqualitos 
he carried in his two hands, as a girl a jug. 
Without sparing himself, without rest, scarcely 
sleeping at all, he ministered to them. Could 
I have done less than he did—I, a Castro, 
whose great-grandfather was a Castilian? 

It was hard, though, for there was little with 
which to do. Our supplies ran low, and ther 
were no others. Heavy-hearted, as I saw, that 
Heyzoose came to me one evening. 

“In Carriso, which is ten kilos from here,” 
he said, ‘‘there are medicines and food that we 
sorely need, Rafael Castro.” 

“What then of that?” I asked. 
no money.” 

“There is, in Carriso, a certain Portugues 
merchant of the name of Paulao.” 

““How do you know this?” 

“Because I have been there and bought. 
But now my share of the loot is gone, and 
this Paulao will neither give nor lend to 
Pasqualitos in her misery.” 

Ah, so it was we had had our drugs and out 
food! That Heyzoose, leaving his sick only for 
so long as it takes a man to ride ten kilos and 
return, had paid out his own good gold for us. 

“Still,” I said, “I do not understand whatit 
is you want done now.” 

“There are those would ride the breadth ofa 
state to kiss a woman, to empty a glass or to 
take one peso from a countryman. Bandits, 
they are called. A handful of such men could 
force this Paulao to do mercy to Pasqualitos.” 

“Oh, ho!” I cried. ‘So that is the directiot 
from which the wind comes. Well, I will get 
you the handful of men if you will lead.” 

“T will lead,” he said. 


“We have 


Before midnight we were pelting southwarij’ 


through the darkness of night with Heyzoose al 
our head: Tarrazas of Tecelote; Luis Ruiz) 
the Jay, and myself from out of Jiminez’s old 
band; and six men of Pasqualitos, shivering 8 
their blankets but willing to give their bl 

for Heyzoose. So we fell on the great shop 
of Sefior Paulao in Carriso and rifled it of what 
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we required, Heyzoose and two others fighting 
off the rurales and making a great stir in the 
town. That Portuguese was a bellowing bull. 

“You are as good as under the wall, you 
Yaqui marauder,” he cried, from a safe dis- 
tance. “This is your stripe then, you bandit! 
The arm of the law is long!” 

So he gibbered, the ape, dancing in the moon- 
light behind a pillar that guarded his fat bulk. 

So with the medicines Pasqualitos required 
and such food as we could carry, we rode out 
again uninjured and, having killed no man— 
to the contrary, saving all by firing high, as 
that Heyzoose required us to do. 

Pasqualitos came out from under the shadow 
of the pestilence. And almost at the end the 
Indian fell sick himself. 

We were at our wit’s end, I give you my 
word, for he had learned skill of a warm heart, 
moved by his emulation of that Jesus of 
Nacozari in whom he believed and- whose life 
he strove to imitate. And we had only clumsy 
hands. But we did what we could. 

He was very sick. I thought he was to die. 
One day, nodding in weariness in my house, I 
was awakened fully to see a strange face that 
was yet familiar. 

“Como, hombre?” I said. “You are not of 
Pasqualitos.”’ 

“No. I am of Santa Ysabel.’”’ He looked 
at me. “There is hard digging under the 
jail of my town.” 

Oh, then, past doubting, I knew that he was 
one of those two that had gophered in to free 
one bandit for a girl, and had freed five. 

“You know Chita of Santa Ysabel?” I said. 

“T am her brother,” said he. ‘Word has 
come to us of a raid on Carriso led by a bandit 
named Heyzoose. So my sister, who is con- 
cerned for some such man, sent me to inquire. 
Is he in these regions?” 

“That Heyzoose lies very sick of a fever in 
this town. Whether he lives or dies is known 
only to God.” 

He laughed shortly. “You had best keep 
him living yet a while, sefior,” he said. “For 
Chita will hold some one responsible.” 

And he went away. I swear to you that I 
did not wholly understand until, three days 
later, while Heyzoose fought a fight for each 


breath, I felt myself thrust aside from his bed | 


and there was his Chita, his little tigress, with 
blazing eyes, taking my place. 

So he did not die, but recovered, though it 
was a long time before he could do more than 
sit in the sun, listening to the music of her 
words who had for him so much love in her 
heart . . . The heat of summer passed, there 
was corn ripe in the valley and acorns on the 
hills; pigs grew fat and calves sturdy, and all 
was well with Pasqualitos. 

There were long shadows from the adobes. 
The robin scolded in the chaparral; the sun 
glanced along the dun ground and painted 
pictures of red and yellow and purple in the 
sierra across the little valley; then Heyzoose, 
sitting with his Chita beside him, planning for 
the day when he should be strong and well 
again and they should be married—ah, in such 
a time that Heyzoose raised his eyes and be- 
held evil tidings riding upon them out of a 
cloud of dust in the west. He looked a moment 
steadily, then he raised the girl. 

“Chita,” he said, ‘‘we have spoken before 
of a visit for you to the estancia of that old 
Aunt Rosa, in the little valley above the 
mesquite thickets. Will you go and take her 
some corn and a jug of wine for her easing?” 

Conchita tossed her head. ‘Perhaps, then, 
you bandit, you are tired of me!” she cried. 

“Ay! de mi!” he said, slowly, “perhaps I am. 
But go and stay the night with the old woman, 
and I will send some men for you tomorrow.” 

She hung on her heel, but he was stern, and 
she walked from him. The Indian stocd 
Straight, and I saw great pain in his face. Then 
suddenly he leaped after her, catching her to 
him with great love. For a breath she strug- 








gled, calling him names; then she let herself go | 


and clung to him. But it was only a farewell. 
He bade her go on, and she went, humming a 
little song, 
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| When she was no more than out of sight and 
hearing up rode that horseman from the west, 
/on a horse wet with sweat and creamed with 
| dirty lather, and it was Ricardo, one of the 
| vagueros of Pasqualitos. The Yaqui greeted 
| him as one expected. The boy spoke in terror. 
“A great company of federalistas camped 
last night above Soyalita, Heyzoose!”’ he cried. 
“T crept down and heard news to drive the 
blood from the heart of a strong man.” 

Heyzoose raised his head and looked far 
away. I knew then that he had foreseen what 
| was afoot, though no others of us had. 

“They come for me?” he asked. 
| “Si, sefior!’’ The boy stammered. “That is 
not the worst. Because we have given you 
succor here, it is said, our little town is to be 
razed and all made prisoners—or executed.” 

Heyzoose straightened. “All? The women?” 

“Every man, woman and child!” The 
vaquero trembled. . ‘And, riding hard, they are 
not now an hour behind me.” 

“You, then, Castro!’’ Heyzoose cried, turn- 
ing to me by name. ‘Call up the people, for 
there is little time. They must go out into the 
mountains to the places they know of and wait 
| for me to act. Quick, estszpido!”’ 
| ‘And you yourself is 
| ‘Prontol’’ he cried, and I saw that he would 
| be soon angry with me. ; 
| I called the people. Man, woman and child, 
| they fled the town. I would have stayed 
| behind, I swear to you on the Cross, but 
| Heyzoose would not let me. 

“You shall be their rear guard, my brave 
| Castro!” he said, laughing at me. And in 
| truth, it was well thought out. For I was 
| strong and quick witted, and those helpless 
| ones would need some such to guide them. 

There was a great silence in that empty 
| town behind us, where Heyzoose waited. 

After an hour, step by step, I crept back to a 
rock I knew that jutted out above the town, 
and there I could see all that befell. I lay there 
prone, having thought to my safety only for 
the sake of my helpless charges; I took good 
care that I should not expose the head which 
| must think for them. So I saw and heard! 

The federalistas rode in at a hand gallop— 
and leading them, dressed in altered clothes 
and with his face shaven smooth, but unmis- 
takable to me, was that bandit, Jiminez! He 
had turned traitor, disguising himself and mak- 
ing great show now of sanctity! 

“To the hills, my friends!’ he cried—that 
Jiminez. “They hide in the chaparral!’ 

And they would have obeyed his words, 
finding the town deserted, except that our 
Heyzoose stood suddenly among them. 

“Tt is he, the bandido Heyzoose!” cried 
Jiminez. ‘‘Sefor el Commandante, behold him! 
I have seen him often, the dog—the looter of 
towns and ravisher of the church of Our Lady!” 

I ask you to believe that it was so he spoke. 
Heyzoose looked at him quietly. 

“One who knows me so well must have been 
very close to my side,” he said. 

Jiminez blustered. 

“The trapped wolf may sing any song,” he 
said. ‘‘But for me, I crave only the honor of 
executing you with my own hands, infidel!” 

‘Well, is there speech-making enough for 








| 





, | you?” cried the officer of the federals then 


|pushing up. “Our order is to capture this 
| bandit and to raze the town.” 

Heyzoose spoke. 

| “Seftor Commandante,” he said, ‘will you 

| show me the mercy of permitting a few words?” 

| “To give your fleeing comrades the more 
time, eh?” the captain asked. 

| ‘No, on my honor!” Heyzoose exclaimed. 

| “My comrades are but few, and they mostly 
women, old men and children, sefior. Such as 
they are you can easily hunt down at any time, 
if you are not satisfied with what I tell you.” 

“Make your talk,” the captain said, not un- 
kindly. ‘The day seems dedicated to the play 
of words.” 

Straight and tall and unafraid our Heyzoose 
was then. He faced the soldados and their 
officer, and Jiminez, that cruel traitor, with a 
smile on his lips. 





, 


“Senors,”’ said he, “I am Heyzoose, name- 
sake of that Jesus of Nacozari who led a blame. 
less life in his day and whom I, since I have 
known of him, would follow. I have been a 
bandit, in truth. I have looted, murdered, 
robbed, ravaged, burned. I boldly confess it, 
and I await my execution with a heart free 
from malice, as it is free from fear. This | 
swear on the book I hold.” 

He drew out his little Biblia—that book of 
the life of him whom he fancied to have been 
one Jesus of Nacozari. It meant nothing more 
to him—and, in high truth, nothing less! Ah, 
he was a figure of a man in that moment. And 
no word still concerning the treacherous 
Jiminez, who had made him a bandit perforce, 
as he had many of us, I swear to you! 


“T am ready to give myself into your hands, . 


senors,”’ is what he said, pursuing. ‘But of the 
people of Pasqualitos there is another tale.” 

He told then simply of the pestilence, the 
suffering, the deaths; of how he and others had 
stayed when a bandit leader—so he had it, 
naming no names—rode into Pasqualitos for 
food and refreshment; of how they had helped 
the sick as best they knew, exhausting their 
resources to buy food and medicines for the 
village people. I was proud, I give you my 
oath, to hear him speak my own name, Rafael 
Castro, as having had a part in this. But 
never a word of his own share! 

He told them how there had come a day 
when, our money and loot being spent, he had 
gone in vain to the prosperous neighboring town 
of Carriso and how thereafter without harm to 
anyone, he had taken by force what we required. 

“Such is our guilt, Seior Commandante!” 
he said simply. ‘We had women and children 
sick unto death and no hand raised to help us. 
And so I—I, Heyzoose, the Yaqui—raided 
Carriso, taking only to save lives and give ease 
in pain and comfort in death. Mine the blame, 
and mine alone. Now, sefiors, would you hunt 
down my people of Pasqualitos when they are 
so lately ravaged by that other officer, Death?” 

“Fine words!” cried Jiminez, our traitorous 
comrade, boldly. - “Who is it pleads with you, 
Capitén! A blasphemer! Does he not call 
himself Jesus of El Cuerva?” 

“That is true,” quoth Heyzoose, and I never 
saw a man more proud under indictment. “I 
am ignorant and unworthy, but I seek to live 
my life as his was lived by Jesus of Nacozari, 
in Sonora, as it is set forth in this, my book!” 

Some of the soldados crossed themselves 
and some muttered. But the captain smiled. 

“Tt would appear,” he said thoughtfully, 
“that there are worse men than those who 
reform their lives after the pattern of some 
Jesus, whether he be of Nacozari or of Naza- 
reth!” And he pointed a finger at Jiminez, 
whom I knew to be the Hawk of Culiacdn. 
“Are your hands then so clean, my friend, that 
you can give testimony against others?” 

Jiminez shrank back afrighted, though I do 
not think in truth that the captain more than 
suspected him of evil knowledge. However 
the commandante proceeded straight. 

“Tt is our order to execute this Heyzoose as 
a bandit and renegade, and we have no choice. 
But it shall be he who is punished—and let the 
weight of blame fall on my head. Bind him!” 

Heyzoose stood quietly, smiling, holding his 
worn little book, and they pinioned him and 
placed him under the shadow of the wall. I 
am not ashamed that my heart was soft as a 
woman’s and that I wept to see that good 
Heyzoose, manacled and facing the firing squad. 

Six soldiers there were chosen to confront 
him; they looked to the readiness of their arms; 
they stood to attention. : 

““Sargentol”’ the commandante said, turning 
aside. ‘You know the order. Do your work!” 
And I thought that there was in that captain's 
face a sadness at this act he could not help. 

There came suddenly a cry—running feet 
—the name of Heyzoose shrilly spoken! And 
who but Conchita should appear, turned back 
from her way by the news that had overtaken 
her, and thereafter a furious race. She burst 
across the square and flung herself upon that 
Heyzoose, shielding him with her body. 
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“No!” she cried, and: “No! Infamel”’ 

The commandante turned and I saw his face 
change. ‘‘Hold, soldados!’’ he said. ‘““Now here, 
Conchita Mujioz of Santa Ysabel, what is this 
outlaw to you?” 

She looked at him as proudly as a great lady 
of Castile. 


“Capitén Ramirez,” she replied, ‘this out- | 


law is my betrothed, and beyond doubting he is 
the truest heart in all Mexico! Must you look 
for black hearts into which to send your shining 
bullets? Then look you at that man there— 
that informer and traitor! Look at him, last 
and most cruel of all the bandits.of Mexico—a 
scourge of our land! Unregenerate, unpar- 
doned, in his own person there is Tomaso 


> 


Jiminez! 





| 
| 


She poured out her words—she told all. But | 


what she declared with most fervor was that 
we others, and especially that Heyzoose, had 
been driven and led into banditry by Jiminez 
himself, which was the truth, as God is my 
judge! Jiminez, blustering, protesting, shrink- 
ing, casting about him the quick looks of the 
trapped coyote, confirmed her speech. The 
commandante hesitated not a moment. 

“We of Santa Ysabel know Conchita 
Munoz!’ he said to his soldiery.’ “Is it not so? 
And this informer we do not know except as 
she reveals him to us. Let him be bound!” 

Jiminez was as water in their hands, crying, 


blubbering, falling at their feet so that they | 
had great difficulty to secure him with their | 


leathern ropes; he lay there slobbering, like a 
whipped cur. And I above would have given 
a great laugh if I had not bethought me of my 
women and children that were beyond. 


“And now,” said the young captain slowly, | 


“there remains the question of this Indian— 


this Heyzoose of El Cuerva, follower of his | 


Jesus of Nacozari, as he thinks. He who 
nurses the sick and offers his own life to save 
his people.” He spoke crisply indeed. 

“For us who serve there is no choice but to 
obey orders. We are commanded to effect the 
arrest of one Heyzoose, a bandit, and to bring 
him to his execution. That is so unquestion- 
ably. Now if he seeks to escape’”’—he looked at 
Conchita Mujfioz straight, and so did I, and I 
saw that she held in her hand the little dagger 
with which she went always armed—‘‘if our 
prisoner should seek to flee, our solemn in- 
structions are to invoke /a ley de fuga—the law 
against the fugitive—and to prevent his flight 
if we are able todoso. Let us hold counsel con- 


99 


cerning this matter, my brave hearts! 





I could see doubt and wonder on some faces | 


and sage looks and smiles on others, but all 

gathered about their captain, leaving only two 

to guard that Jiminez, the traitorous dog. 
This that I now tell passes all credence, yet 


it happened as I relate it, before God and our | 


Holy Mother! 

Chita, that passionate-hearted girl, struck 
away with her knife the bonds that held Hey- 
zoose and whispered in his ear. He hesitated, 


to be sure, and looked from her to the com- | 
mandante, and from the commandante to the | 


brown hills above. And very slowly and as 
though always doubting, he suffered himself to 
be led away. Then when they were in the trail 
through the chaparral below me and almost 
passed from sight of the square, suddenly the 
young captain cried out loudly: 

“What, then, scoundrels! Your prisoner 
escapes! The law of the fugitive! Fire upon 
him!” 

My heart leaped and my blood turned to ice 
in my veins. The so/dados spread out, shout- 
ing and crying great oaths. They raised their 
weapons—raised them and fired. 

It is not possible to credit, but their bullets 
seemed directed, with one accord, toward the 
sanguinary death of myself, Rafael Castro, 
lying high above on my flat rock! If they had 
been seeking to bring down the moon, in very 


truth, they had aimed more surely than to | 


bring down those lovers, walking straight and 
close together into the refuge of the friendly 
mountains—Conchita, of the passionate heart, 
and that Heyzoose who thought himself Jesus 
of El Cuerva! 
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A delicate fra- 
grance, to augment 
the delight of the 
bathing hour. The 
tonic properties of 
the sea, to refresh 
and invigorate. The 
water magically 
softened, to keep 
your skin velvet- 
smooth. 


A sprinkling of 


“7. Bath Salts 


there is the true enchantment of the 
bath! Nine odors to meet your preferences. 
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Why waste a day. of fine 
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afternoon for outdoor exercise, 
only to find it raining when 
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Its mild astringent action is Your dealer will show you 
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ward a beautiful skin.”” Keeps 
the skin satin-soft. 
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Color» 
The kind YOU want! 


Rp pe RE TIRED of lipsticks that 
make those fat smeary bands 
of color that look so put on. 


You wanta glow—color without 
thickness or substance—natural 
color subtly brought out and 
deepened... You want TANGEE! 


It’s a lipstick you can run lightly 
and delicately over your lips—that 
will change from orange to blush 
rose, just the shade that is nature’s 
own, warm, young, lovely. 


And when you see how Tangee 

Lipstick really does this, you will 

buy Tangee Rouge, too—for it 

will give you the perfect com- 

p lexion—and by perfect we mean 
eauty that seems natural. 


Both the lipstick and the rouge 
are waterproof and frictionproof. 
They won't come off on your 
handkerchief or powder puff. 
Even the combination of hot tea 
and a napkin won't stir the glow 

.. for once Tangee is on, it is on 
for all day, on until you choose to 
remove it with soap and water. 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge 
Compact, $.75. Tangee Creme 
Rouge (excellent for dry skins), $1. 


» JANGES 
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ply you, send direct to 
Gerorce W. Lurr Com- 
PANY, New York. Your 
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Ant They Lived Happily Ever After 


(Continued frem page 107) 


parents somehow overlooked her as they hur- 
ried away to their waiting cars. This might 
have been mere thoughtlessness, or it might 
have been an intentional slight. 

Alice had been perusing the society news 
diligently to note whether she had been omitted 
from any of the social functions in the 
Whitcomb Place neighborhood. Mrs. Will 
Armstrong had asked her to a tea the week after 
the divorce was granted and she had gone with 
Elsie Avery, who heartened her on the way 
home by declaring that a divorce was no longer 
a social handicap. 

Now that the excitement attendant upon 
Freida’s departure was over Alice’s thoughts 
turned upon her own immediate affairs. She 
had delayed discharging Amelia until Freida 
left, but the day of Freida’s departure Amelia 
had quit without notice! 

The question of how she was to live pre- 
sented serious problems. Elsie suggested 
renting the house and taking an apartment, but 
this Alice instantly dismissed. Freida would 
be coming home and would suffer a serious loss 
of prestige in her circle of young people if she 
no longer lived in the house with which she was 
identified.. It mustn’t appear, as Alice phrased 
it, that Freida “had come down in the world.” 
Elsie had given up trying to reason with a 
woman who asked counsel merely to reject it. 
To Elsie, with her practical mind, there was 
something uncanny in Alice’s genius for blun- 
dering. Jim had declared to Elsie in strong 
masculine terms his conviction that Alice was 
a complete fool; he couldn’t see what Elsie saw 
in the woman. 

Jim, of course, knew of Alice’s divorce, but 
luckily he hadn’t heard any talk connecting 
her with Spencer. He confided to Elsie his 
growing impatience with Spencer as a business 
man, but Alice’s faith in Spencer and her 
investment in the Press was so complete that 
Elsie hadn’t the heart to disturb it. 

A few evenings after Freida left for school 
Spencer went to the Whitcomb Place house, 
which he hadn’t visited since the night Mort 
had seen him kiss Alice. Spencer recalled with 
no pleasure that it was here that he had begun 
his flirtation with Alice that had landed him in 
the trap from which it was now the urgent 
business of his life to extricate himself. He 
had been badly shaken by Mort’s demand that 
he marry Alice. To be obliged to go on playing 
the réle of lover and keeping alive Alice’s ex- 
pectation that he would marry her was the 
cruelest of punishments. If only the Press 
could be got on its feet he would buy her stock 
and be done with her! 

“You do look tired, Howard!” Alice re- 
marked solicitously. “I’m afraid you’re work- 
ing too hard. And that will never do!” 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” Spencer replied. “You 
must never tell a man he looks tired. I’m just 
putting in a few extra hours for a little while 
till I get the business going good. Then I'll 
show you what a loafer [ can be.” 

“T wish I could help. You know I’m all 
alone. Freida will be gone all winter and I’ve 
been thinking I ought to do something. And 
if you could give me something to do at the 
Press nobody could criticize my being there 
when I have an interest in the business.” 

“No!” he exclaimed hastily. ‘We talked 
that out after the reorganization. It couldn’t 
be done. It would make us both uncom- 
fortable.” 

“Well, I won’t worry you about it. You 
know, Howard, I want to do everything just 
as you want me to.” 

“Of course I understand that. You’re a dear 
girl, Alice, but—we’ve got to be just a little 
careful about showing ourselves around to- 
gether right now.” 

“T understand that. It would be my idea for 
us to wait for a year and then be married very 
quietly and go away for a trip until everybody 
got used to the idea.” 

“That’s exactly what I want to do. We 


don’t want to give the town too much of a 
shock right away,” he replied, his burden 
enormously lightened by this revelation that he 
had a year’ s respite. 

“Tf you’re going to be lonely this next year 
and want occupation you might do something 
down-town,”’ he suggested. He had been 
afraid that she would make demands upon him 
for money on the score of her interest in the 
Press and the idea of encouraging her to find 
employment struck him as an inspiration. 

. ‘“There’s Rose Thornton,” said Alice; “she’s 
doing awfully well. If I had the money I might 
start a business for myself.” 

“Well, it'd only be for a year,” he said, 
assailed with sudden fear that she might want 
to sell some of her Press stock to get capital for 
a business venture. “And it would hardly be 
profitable to do just that.” 

“That’s so. Well, I might go into Rose’s 
shop. She always needs extra help at this sea- 
son. I’d just die mooning around here. I 
think I didn’t tell you that Mort’s sending me 
a check every month for Freida. Of course I 
wouldn’t take anything of that for myself. 
You wouldn’t want me to do that.” 

“Certainly not!’ he agreed heartily. 

The brief newspaper reports of the granting 
of the divorce had given him no hint of any 
financial obligation imposed upon the de- 
fendant and he had been afraid to ask Alice 
any questions. The banks were increasingly 
captious about his credit and he was em- 
barrassed by the necessity of sending Alice her 
dividend checks, which he was doing out of his 
personal account. 

A shutter banged somewhere at the rear of 
the house and Alice started nervously. 

“What’s the matter, Alice? You nearly 
jumped out of your chair!” He laughed, but 
not mirthfully. 

“Oh, I’m all right! Pve been through a good 
deal the past year—and there was the mad 
rush to get Freida off. I'll be all right in a day 
or two.’ 

“Well, you must take care of yourself.” 

He tried to bring some warmth to their talk 
but she was meek, listless, pensive. A new 
constraint held them tonight. She tried to 
recover her spirits and be gay, but even her 
attempt to picture their future together rang 
hollowly in her own ears. 

He petted her a little before he left, tried to 
bring some ardor to their good night. But he 
failed to touch her; even his good night kiss 
left her cold. 

It was only ten o’clock and she was rather 
glad that he had gone so early. As she thought 
of it he hadn’t interposed the objections which, 
in all the circumstances, might have been ex- 
pected of him as to her finding employment; 
he hadn’t even volunteered to advance her 
money on her Press dividends, though he must 
know that she would need money. As she 
made ready for bed she found herself thinking 
of Mort with more kindness than she had 
thought possible . . 

Spencer had been so cocksure of his great 
scheme for expanding the Press. Tonight he 
had seemed spiritless, without the charm he 
had had for her as a daring and self-confident 
man bound to carry through all his under- 
takings. She had even thought him old, and 
that had never occurred to her before. There 
had been something in the way he went out of 
the door, grasping the frame as he peered down 
for the step, suggestive of the uncertainty of a 
feeble old man she had once seen in a movie 

. If he failed her she would punish him. 
She was surprised at her own ingenuity in 
thinking of ways in which she might punish 
Howard Spencer! 


CHAPTER XXIV 
RAUD CHARGED IN DoremMus MERGER!” 


On an evening late in December Helen 
Weston, alone in her up-stairs sitting-room, 
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read the three-column article through and | 
turned back for a second perusal of certain | 
parts of it. The newspaper slipped from her | 
hands and lay open on the floor in such manner 

that the bold type of the head-line stared at her 

insolently. Joe’s name had figured prominently | 
in the story, wHich was based upon a law suit | 
begun that day by several of the stockholders | 
in the individual companies that had been 

merged as the Doremus Corporation. 

It was charged that these owners of stock in 
the old corporations had been led into giving | 
options on their holdings by the promoters of | 
the reorganization, who had concealed their | 
intention of effecting a combination and | 
fraudulently misrepresented the value of the | 
stock and the true earnings of the several | 
companies. A statement from Weston’s at- 
torney denied that there had been any purpose 
to deceive and that the stockholders had been 
deprived of any legal or moral rights. 

The terse sentences of the lawyer’s explana- 
tion were plausible enough; but to Helen they 
seemed hardly to answer the accusations. This 
was why Joe had seemed unusually preoccupied 
and unwontedly irritable for several weeks. 
It had long been his boast that he never 
touched any securities that were not gilt-edged. 

She had known for several years that he was 
speculating in stocks, but she had accepted his 
assurances that these ventures were all in 
strictly legitimate lines. A thousand times she 
had urged him to give less thought to money- 
making. But the instincts of the exhibitionist 
were strong in him. It was essential to his 
happiness to make a show. 

It was maddening to think that Joe had been 
driven by his greed into lending his name to a 
scheme which looked very like the enterprises 
of which she had read constantly, whose 
promoters did, at times, wind up in the 
penitentiary . . . Then, too, there had been 
something not quite explicable in Joe’s warm 
liking for Morton Crane. But it had been her 
encouragement that was responsible for bring- 
ing the two men together .. . 

Wandering up and down the hall, she did not 
hear Joe enter the house and she was startled 
as she caught sight of him mounting the stairs 
carrying a siphon of water and a bow! of ice. 

“Hello! Caught again!’ he called out. 
“Thought you’d gone to bed and was just 
going to sneak a little nip. There’s plenty for 
two—may I fix you a glass?” 

“No, thank you, Joe,” she replied, following 
him into the sitting-room where he at once 
busied himself mixing his drink. 

“Well, ’'m what you’d call a busy little bird 
these days,” he said with a sigh of satisfaction 
as he sank into his big chair. ‘I sometimes 
think you’re right, Helen, about letting busi- 
ness drive me to death.”” The newspaper still 
lay spread open where she had dropped it. 
His gaze fell upon the Doremus head-line and 
he gave the paper a spiteful kick. “I suppose 
you’ve read that stuff. Pure rot! One of the 
boldest pieces of blackmail anybody ever tried 


to pull off. Those fellows didn’t have to sell | 
their stock. They were damned glad to get rid | 


of it. Now they’re doing the baby act.” 

A true wife should say, in such circum- 
stances, that she wasn’t at all disturbed by the 
newspaper article and that nothing could shake 
her confidence in her husband s integrity and 
honor. To encourage some such expression 
by manifesting indifference to the implica- 
tions of the article, he sipped his drink with an 
air of leisurely contentment. But she began 
to move about the room, straightening a cush- 
ion on a chair, pushing a book back into line 
on the shelves, plucking a faded leaf from a 
rose in a vase on the table. The performance of 
these small offices irritated him. 

“You’ve always said you wouldn’t go into 
schemes of that sort,” she said abruptly as she 
sank into a chair. ‘Oh, it doesn’t make a 
particle of difference whether those people have 
a just claim or not. You were taking serious 
chances when you went into such a thing. 
You’ve always sneered at promotion schemes 





and said they were mostly crooked and wholly 


out of your field. And now you’re in good and , 
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¢ the Country Club, at the reception— 


wherever one finds the vivacious de- 
butante—-one is aware of a soft whispering 
wave ofsomething entirely new—a scent fresh 
as springtime, subtle as a whisper, youthful as 
youth itself... 


It is APRIL SHOWERS. It can’t be described 
either by the softness of colors or the vividness 
of words. For it has both softness and vivid- 
ness, and—what so few perfumes possess— 
imagination . . . Imagination born of genius 
and tradition. Imagination of great artists who 


have spent lifetimes in the gardens of France, weav- 
ing the breath of flowers into wondrous odors... 


APRIL SHOWERS is another such masterpiece as 
CAPPI—as vivid, as bright, as sparkling, but filled 
with the freshness of springtime . . . The woman 
who has Cappi will want April Showers. And the 
woman who has neither will want them both. For 
the two will accent the charm of her varying moods. 
They are Cheramy’s Perfumes of Youth... 
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than 1 you are ? 


HE saying ‘‘A woman is as 
%4 old as she looks’ should be 
*| daily borne in mind by every 
4 woman who desires to retain 

the charm of youth. The 
skin is the first part of the body to show 
the marks of age, and no woman can 
look younger than her skin. 





With a little care, however, it is easy 
to keep it as young as you are, or even a 
little younger. And the method is so 
simple—just daily clearising with Resi- 
nol Soap. 


Incredible as this may seem, it is 
true, because proper cleansing is the 
basis of all skin health and beauty, 
and Resinol Soap is unsurpassed as a 
cleansing agent. This enviable position 
is due largely to its absolute purity but 
especially to the Resinol properties it 
contains. 

These soothing qualities enable the 
soft lather to sink deep into the pores of 
the skin and thoroughly cleanse them 
without injuring the delicate tissue or 
removing the natural oil so necessary 
to prevent dryness and wrinkles. One 
trial of Resinol-Soap will indicate its 
pleasing effect and reveal its distinctive 
fragrance. 


For special irritations, apply a touch of 
Resinol—that soothing ointment which 
doctors have prescribed for years in treat- 
ing itching, bu rning, skin troubles. Ex- 
cellent for the rashes and chafings of child- 
hood and as a healing home remedy. At 
all druggists. 


RESINOL 
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deep! It doesn’t make any difference whether 
you can beat the law suit or not. You’re bound 
to get a lot of disagreeable publicity out of it. 

“Tt wasn’t till after you insisted on building 
this house that you began to speculate. I tried 
to persuade you against it but you wanted to 
make a show. It’s not a pleasant thought now 
that everybody who passes here tonight is mak- 
ing some comment about us that it wouldn’t be 
pleasant to hear. I don’t like it! I resent it! 
I had a right to expect better things of you.” 

“Oh, come now, Helen!” he said. ‘“‘You’re 
exaggerating the importance of this whole busi- 
ness. I tell you it’s all right! Doremus stock 
is as sound as government bonds. I could have 
stopped this law suit by paying money to those 
fellows, but I tell you it’s a hold-up!” 

He moved forward in his chair and shook the 
glass at her with a sharp clatter gf the ice. 

“Listen to me, Helen!” he said in an ag- 
grieved tone. ‘‘There’s nothing to cause any 
trouble between you and me. I promise you 
right now that that case will never come to 
trial. You can’t for a minute think that at my 
age I’m going to get caught in any such trap 
as this. I’ve sold that stock on the strength 
of my good name and I’m going to see that it’s 
good. I’ve never been beaten yet and I’m 
not going to be licked by this whimpering 
crowd. You watch me!” 

“Oh, I dare say you’ll pull out of it some 
way,” she said. 

“Between my honor and my last dollar 
there’s only one choice!” he replied with 
dignity. 

He had given her another opportunity to 
protest her faith in him and he watched her 
expectantly, hoping that she would rise to it. 
But by the look in her eyes he judged that her 
thoughts were far away. 

“Well, I’m sorry you don’t see this thing 
right!” he said and his voice rose. ‘By God! 
I’ll make those skunks wish they’d never 
tackled Joseph B. Weston! And let me tell 
you—I mean to make money! Money! And I 
don’t intend to have you always tell me about 
my honor and my duty and all that stuff. I 
won’t have it! Do you hear?” 

“Yes. Ihear you, Joe. Is that all?” 

“Yes, that’s all—except—I’m giving you 
back that First National stock that I borrowed 
from you several years ago. I’ve tacked on 
ten thousand dollars, so that makes fifty thou- 
sand cool for you.” 

“T don’t want it, Joe.” 

“Well, it’s yours anyhow!” he retorted. 

She left him, walking out of the room un- 
hurriedly, silent, with that baffling, maddening 
silence of hers. Even the addition of ten thou- 
sand dollars to the forty he had borrowed had 
not touched her. When she cut the wires there 
was no way of restoring communication. She 
was inexplicable. He had no resource but to 
pour himself another drink and marvel at the 
unreasonableness of woman. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Aue was increasingly glad that she had 
taken employment with Rose Thornton. The 
necessity for reaching the shop at eight every 
morning; the contact with other wage-earning 
women; the cultivation of the tact and patience 
required in dealing with a great variety of cus- 
tomers exercised a disciplinary effect upon her 
with resulting changes of points of view that 
surprised her. 

Staying on in Whitcomb Place she engaged a 
middle-aged white woman to relieve her of the 
burden of housekeeping. The woman was as 
devoid of style as Amelia had been, but she was 
equally faithful and efficient; and as she slept 
in the house, Alice, going home tired, was 
grateful for her presence and kindly ministra- 


| tions. Mort’s check continued to reach her 


regularly. She knew it was to maintain a home 
for Freida that he sent it, but the receipt of the 
envelop enclosing the remittance, folded in a 
sheet of blank paper, compelled a kindly 
thought of him. 

Elsie Avery was finding Alice difficult to 
understand. The fact that Alice had gone to 


work immediately after getting her divorce was 
sufficiently staggering, but an Alice who didn’t 
grumble but spent long hours down-town as a 
saleswoman without even asking to be pitied 
puzzled Elsie a good deal. 

“You're acting like an _ honest-to-God 
widow,” she exclaimed after Alice had refused 
a series of invitations extended by the Averys 
on the ground that she was too tired after her 
day down-town to care for card parties. 

Spencer called to see her now and again. He 
even offered to take her to the theater. Once 
he suggested taking her ‘‘on a party” with some 
of his friends and she derived satisfaction in 
refusing these attentions. She found him far 
less attractive than in those days when she met 
him clandestinely and believed herself in love 
with him. He answered her questions about 
the Press plausibly enough, but she had begun 
to doubt whether he was really making it the 
big thing which had so captivated her imagina- 
fon: |. 

On a blustery December day Elsie dropped 
into Rose’s shop to take Alice to luncheon. 

“Our old friend Joey Weston has done some 
floor-walking this winter,” Elsie remarked 
when they were seated in a big department- 
store tea room. ‘Jim says that Doremus busi- 
ness is quite a nasty mess. I never thought Joe 
would get mixed up in a thing of that sort.” 

“Oh, he’ll pull out, of course,” said Alice. 

“Oh, sure! I’d hate to see the old boy go 
down. But he won’t. Jim says that law suit 
won’t amount to anything; it’s just 2 hold-up. 
Of course if-Freida’s going to marry Junior 
Weston we don’t want the Westons to go 
smash. There’s that feature.” 

““Ves,”’ Alice assentedsoberly, “‘there’s that.” 

“By the way, dear,” said Elsie indulgently, 
“T don’t want to force your confidence, but just 
when are you and Howard going to step over 
to the parson’s?” 

“Oh, nothing’s settled about that!’ said 
Alice hurriedly. ‘You know, Elsie, we can’t 
be sure of anything much in this world!” 

“Alice,” said Elsie solemnly, ‘if you don’t 
mind my saying it—you’ve changed consider- 
ably—and for the better. It’s in your eyes 
that you’re growing up and beginning to look 
for the worm hole in the apple before you bite. 
Now I swore a sacred oath that I’d never try 
to give you any advice after the feeble attempts 
I made and you scorned so haughtily. But I’m 
going to take one more chance with you as the 
fool frank friend. Shall I shoot?” 

“Of course, Elsie. You can say anything you 
please to me.” 

“Now this time do understand me, Alice! 
It’s about the Spencer Press and it’s con- 
fidential. You’ve still got your stock there—a 
bunch of common?” 

“Ves, Just. what I got at.the reorganization. 
You’re not going to tell me——”’ 

“Sit steady!” Elsie admonished. “Jim and 
some of his friends went into the company with 
the idea that Howard knew what he was about. 
Well, the thing’s in a bad tangle. Jim thinks 
it can be saved without a complete smash but 
they’re going to shake Howard out and they 
need your stock to give them the power to do 
it. It’s a question whether it really has any 
value but they’re willing to pay you something 
for it—twenty thousand—spot cash. Now if 
you run to Howard with this story he’ll spill 
the beans and the next thing will be a receiver- 
ship!”’ 

Alice stared at Elsie and groped for her 
tumbler. “It was worth fifty thousand when 
Mort left the company,” she said. 

“Tt probably was. But the point is that it 
isn’t worth that now.- Something’s got to be 
done quickly. Jim’s on the square; you can 
trust him. I don’t want you to do this without 
talking to your lawyer and Jim will show him 
the statements and explain their plan. It’s 
rotten that you have to lose so much but it’s 
better than losing all of it.’ 

“T guess Mort wasn’t such a fool, after all,” 
said Alice with a deep sigh and Elsie reached 
quickly across the table and pressed her hand. 

On the following Saturday evening Alice, 
penning her daily note to Freida, heard the 
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bell ring. She finished and sealed the note | 
after she knew that Spencer had been ad- 
mitted. He had telephoned that he was com- 
ing and had sent a box of roses-—an attention | 
so rare that it had put her on guard. 

Spencer was unusually affable. The roses, a | 
new variety, filled a large vase and in thanking | 
him she remarked upon their perfection. 

“When we get fixed up in our own house we 
must have a gardener and roses,”’ said Spencer. 
“You know I’m thinking a lot about the good 
times coming!” 

“Oh, yes! There should be flowers,” she 
agreed. 

This was not an auspicious beginning and he 
asked her how things were going at the shop, 
hastening to add that he was glad she enjoyed 
the work but it would be a relief to him when 
she could quit. She was certainly the brave 
little girl, He had no purpose in life but to 
promote her happiness. He inquired about 
Freida, in whom he had rarely betrayed any 
interest, and Alice answered with a fullness that 
had begun to bore him when she carelessly 
asked how the Press was getting on. 

“Famously! It’s taken more time than I ex- 
pected to hit the pace I’d set for it, but it’s 
going good now. [I tell you, Alice, it’s meant 
a lot to me to know that we were partners. 
You’re going to be proud of yourself for staying 
in. It’s a big thing for a man to know that a 
little woman like you has confidence in him and 
is ready to go right down the line for him.” 

“Well, I’m: glad if you feel that way,” she 
replied. “It’s fine that you’re satisfied with 
the way the Press is going.” 

“Oh, there was never any question about it. 
All we needed was faith!” 

He crossed the room and sat down nearer her. 
She seemed oddly aloof. He took her hand but 
in a moment she drew it away. He pretended 
not to notice that she withdrew it; bent for- 
ward, clasping his knee, to give her a sense of 
his ease. 

“You’ve helped me a lot, Alice. 
know what I’d have done without you! Of 
course I know you’ve wanted to help. And | 
now I’m going to ask you to do something for 
me—it’s only a temporary accommodation. 
I’ve got a problem or two in the organization— 
nothing unusual—just the little troubles that 
come up in business, but I’ve got to show them 
that I hold the whip hand. I want to be able to 
tell them I represent your stock. If you'll 
let me have it for a few days [’ll turn it right 
back. I’d have mentioned this some time ago 
but I knew I could trust my little girl to help 
when the time came. Now there you are!” 

“I’m sorry, Howard,” she said calmly, ‘‘but | 
I haven’t any stock in the Spencer Press.” 

“What’s that?” he gasped. 

“T’ve sold my stock—I haven’t got it any 
more.” 

“You don’t mean—you don’t mean you’ve 


I don’t 













sold your shares—to my enemies! You “a 

“T don’t know about your enemies. I’ve sold | 
my stock. You misrepresented the whole busi- | 
ness. The Press is a failure and you’ve been | 
lying to me about it all the time.” 

She was on her feet regarding him coldly. 
He grasped her arms and shook her furiously. 

“You—you! You’ve ruined me! You’ve 
let Jim Avery trick you! I’m done! You’ve 
kicked me square in the face!” 

“Hardly that, Mr. Spencer!” she retorted, 
stepping away from him. “I’m playing safe, 
that’s all. I trusted you; I was even silly 
enough to believe I loved you and you would 
have gone on lying to me. You would have 
ruined me. I’ve seen the Press statements and 
I’ve taken the advice of men who know——” 

“God!” He flung round looking for his hat 
and coat. This was the woman who had 
yielded to him so readily and who now seemed 
wholly unaware of the enormity of her offense 
in beating and humiliating him. She regarded 
him utterly unmoved; seemingly unconscious 
of the effect of her blow. 

“God!” he ejaculated again and the door 
slammed upon him 

She remained for a moment where he had 





left her and then crossed the room to the 
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vase that contained his roses, gathered them 


“3 3 


together carefully and flung them into the fire. 
CHAPTER VASA VI 


N EW YEAR’s eve Tom Bowen gave a coast- 
ing and skating party for Junior Weston’s 
friends. Mort knew that Tom had planned the 
festivity to give him an opportunity to see 
Freida, for Freida, home for the holidays, was 
caught up in an unusual whirl of holiday enter- 
tainments. Rumors of her engagement to 
Junior Weston had tended to obscure the 
effect of any gossip about her mother’s divorce. 

She went out early in the afternoon so that 
Mort had a good chance to talk to her. Full of 
enthusiasm about her new friends, several of 
whom had invited her to their homes for week- 
ends, she volunteered so much as to the social 
side of her school life that he hadn’t the heart 
to quiz her as to her studies. 

““Mama’s at work,” she said, “but she keeps 
our old house; you know, papa? It was nice to 
come back and find Whitcomb Place just the 
same. Jo place but Whitcomb Place could 
ever be home!” 

“We certainly did have a lot of happy times 
there,” said Mort. 

“Oh!” she cried and flung her arms about his 
neck as she remembered that it was her father’s 
home no longer .. . 

The other guests began arriving at eight 
o’clock with Helen Weston chaperoning the 
party. Mort hadn’t seen her during Freida’s 
absence and the sight of her across the bunga- 
low living-room caused his heart to flutter . 

He hadn’t got over it; that was evident. 

Joshua, Tom’s man-of-all-work, had kindled 
fires at intervals along the river bank. There 
had been a period of intense cold and the river 
presented a smooth solid surface for the skaters. 
The young people were pairing off and he went 
up to Helen immediately. 

“Are you skating?” he asked. 

“Yes, indeed! Let’s show the children how 
skating is done!” 

She wore a short fur jacket and toque to 
match, and the cold clean air had kindled the 
light in her eyes that he loved. The moment 
he had strapped on her skates she struck off 
and sped away into the shadows, coming back 
as he finished adjusting his own skates. 

“Tt’s like wine, this air!’ she exclaimed. 
“Skating is better than flying can possibly be. 
We put our own bodies into it; it’s even better 
than swimming. because we spurn all the 
elements. I was out yesterday and skated 
miles, so I know the ice is safe.” 

“Cheater!” he cried. “You were practising!” 
She laughed and set off, leading him a fierce 
exultant pace between the tree-fringed banks, 
skimming the ice as he had seen her swim, with 
perfect abandon and mad joy in the exercise. 
Seeing that he was hard put to keep up with 
her she crossed arms with him to minimize his 
weaker stroke, laughing derisively as he 
warned her to be careful. 

“Be brave, my comrade!” she cried. 
“Nights like these are not for timid souls!’ 
The spirit of the winter night was in her 
blood. Where the stream broadened she sprang 
away and circled about him provokingly. 
“How mean of you to humiliate me!’’ he 
cried when she had swung back to him. “I 
couldn’t do those stunts if my life depended 
upon it.” 

“Why should you? It’s enough for you to 
know they can be done. I’m hearing the call of 
the wild tonight. Am I tiring you to death?” 
“Yes! And I don’t want to die—so young. 
I want to talk. I’ve a thousand things to say.” 





“Oh, so many? We’d better begin.” 
They reached the farthest of Joshua’s bon- 


| fires, where the bank dropped to a long ledge 


|of sandy shore, and sat on a fallen sycamore 


| beside the fire of smoldering driftwood. An 
/ember flared and lighted her face, deep- 


colored by the nipping air. There was a rest- 
less daring in her eyes. 

“How do you find the funny old world?” 
she demanded. 


“At this moment—very good!” he answered. 

“Still—I’m haunted by a suspicion that you 
were just trying to be polite—in coming out 
with me.” 

“Helen!” 

He had never spoken her name before and 
he waited, afraid she might resent it. But she 
appeared not to notice and went on quickly: 

“But—I’ve something I want to say to 
you. I got you into business with Joe and 
I think maybe the time’s come for you to 
quit.” 

Mort picked up a stick and stirred the smok- 
ing embers into flame. Somewhere between 
them and the bungalow the youngsters were 
playing crack-the-whip and their gleeful shouts 
and cries were borne down the wind... 

“Maybe I ought to go away—I’ve thought 
of that.” 

“Yes; you could go away,” she said. “But 
it’s a serious thing to change. You’ve made 
your fight in this town—you know the battle- 
field. It’s here that you’ve fought your fight— 
made a success of yourself.” 

“Success,”’ he repeated with falling cadence. 

“Not that tone, sir!’ she laughed. “Of 
course you’re a success, Mort.” 

He turned, suddenly bold, and took her 
hand. “Helen! If I had you—if we could go 
away—I wouldn’t care where! We could finda 
better way of life. I can’t help it! I can’t help 
loving you!” 

“Tf we had youth and could begin again!” 
Her hand clasped his tightly; her voice rose 
upon the still air to a defiant note. With a 
little laugh she went on: ‘Tonight we must 
say everything that’s to be said between us— 
we’ll be happier when it’s over.” 

“‘He caught her in his arms and kissed her— 
eagerly, hungrily. 

“T love you, Helen!” 

“T love you, Mort!” 

Deep waters. He had only splashed in the 
shallows in those years when he had believed 
himself happy—-those years of little things 
. . . He knew that through all the rest of his 
life he would be trying to live up to her 
standards. 

“It’s going to be hard,” she said as if she had 
read his thoughts. ‘‘Courage, my dear com- 
rade! We must go on with our lives as if we 
expected to live forever. I have my part to 
play and you have yours. It’s foolish to try 
to measure such things, but mine may be the 
harder lot. But there’s one thing I want you 
to do. It’s hard for me to ask it; I don’t ex- 
pect you to agree to it, but it’s the better way— 
the nobler way.” 

“T know what you mean—you think I should 
go back to Alice.” 

“Yes. We must try to be just—let’s face 
that. Her sin is really no greater than mine— 
or yours, if we look at it honestly. We know, 
you and I, how easy it is to be caught in a cur- 
rent and swept along. We’ve had glimpses of 
happiness. We know what love means.” 

“Yes; we know,” he said. 

She had slipped off her glove and suddenly 
he thrilled at the touch of her hand on his 
cheek. 

‘“My good comrade; my good soldier!”’ she 
murmured softly. ‘The big thing is before 
us—to hold to the way of duty. When my 
Junior and your Freida begin their lives to- 
gether there must be no shadow hanging over 
them. You understand, I know.” 

He knew the end was at hand and his spirit 
was in rebellion. She accepted her own fate 
and was resolved to make the best of it. She 
would find happiness in her children; she was 
no doubt fond of Joe and felt a responsibility 
for him . . . But to go back to Alice and 
begin with her again when he loved another 
woman! 

“T will do my best,” he said doggedly, like a 
boy assenting to hard terms. 

“T know you will,” she answered. “And now 
—kiss me good-by! Our last kiss!” 

“But this isn’t forever! Let me see you 


again—only once again, Helen!” 
She pondered a moment. 
“When you’ve reached your decision; when 
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you’ve won the fight—then we’ll meet again— 
somewhere. Just to touch hands and—part 
again.” 

In the distance the voice of youth beat 
clamorously upon the clear air . . . 

CHAPTER XXAVEI 

I ALF the year passed and with the coming 
of June Mort no longer found himself a prey to 
uncertainties. He had no intention of con- 
tinuing with Weston, and he had hung on only 
from a feeling that it wouldn’t be fair to quit 
while the Doremus business was under fire. 

Weston was flourishing; he had not only 
pulled out of the Doremus trouble successfully 


but his triumph had enormously increased his | 


conceit. He was planning a new industrial 
merger similar to Doremus and had taken Mort 
into his confidence as to the brilliant opportuni- 
ties it offered for money making. The news- 
papers announced that Weston had bought a 
large tract of land in Northern Michigan and 
was going to build a summer home there. 
How Helen would hate this new display of 
Weston’s prosperity, but she would accept it 
uncomplainingly . . 

Mort was persuaded that he had grown. He 
had a clearer and straighter vision than in his 
old Spencer Press days. He had convinced 
himself he wasn’t so unlike other men. He 
could even make money, and he derived a very 
human satisfaction from the fact that he had 
something like fifty thousand dollars at his 
command. 

He could make more. He was sure of it. 
But as Helen had reminded him, there were 
other things in the world. 

He went one day into a hole-in-the-wall 
lunch room frequented by members of the 
printing crafts. A number of the old Spencer 
Press staff were there and greeted him cordially. 
It was a pleasure to meet them, stand at the 
counter as in the old days and enjoy the 
warmth of their friendliness. Why didn’t he 
go back to the printing business? they asked 
him. There was a plant on the market. The 
proprietor had died and the executor was look- 
ing for a purchaser. The enthusiasm of his 
former associates was infectious; Mort said that 
he would consider the matter. He went back 
a week later, found that he could count upon 
practically all the old Spencer employees, and 





he was satisfied that he could get business—a 
lot of it. 
Morton Crane, Printer. Twenty active 


years ahead of him to run a printing plant in 
keeping with his own ideas! The circle he felt 
that he was transcribing would indeed be 
complete . 

When he told Weston that he had de- 
termined to go back to the printing business the 
broker objected vigorously but professed to see 
Mort’s viewpoint. 

“You know,” he said, bending over his desk 
impressively, “my wife and you have a good 
many of the same ideas. Helen’s always tell- 
ing me we don’t need so much money. I don’t 
get the idea myself. I like to make money— 
a hell of a lot of it—and I like to spend it. But 
Helen don’t see it my way. But then,” he 
sighed resignedly, ‘there are things in this 
world, Crane, that I guess we just can’t 
understand!” 

Mort knew that Spencer was out of the Press 
and though he experienced no sense of jubila- 
tion when he heard the news he did think a 
good deal about Alice and the effect upon her 
of Spencer’s failure. He called her on the tele- 
phone one evening to ask whether she would 
object to his taking Freida with him for a 
fortnight on the Maine coast. He was sorry, 
after he hung up, that he hadn’t been less busi- 
nesslike, Her voice had sounded a little tired; 
he had experienced some difficulty in identify- 
ing it as the voice of the woman who had once 
been his wife . . . 

Freida, who had a way of finding friends 
wherever she went, enjoyed herself in her own 
way after they were established at York 
Harbor. Mort tramped alone or sat for 
hours on the rocks watching the sea. Freida 
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confided to him one day that she and Junior 
Weston were to be married in November and 
this gave him material for reflection. Of 
necessity he thought of Alice. And when he 
thought of her he thought of Helen and what 
she had said about his duty to Alice. “We 
must go on with our lives,” Helen had said the 
night of the skating party, “as if we expected 
to live forever. I have my part to play and 
you have yours.” 

Home again, he had much to think about 
now that he was reentering the printing busi- 
ness. One day he went into a big cafeteria and 
sat down at one of the white-enamel tables, 
gave his order and began studying estimates on 
equipment. It was great fun—the planning, 
the selection of the type and presses. A woman 
came in hurriedly and sat down at the next 
table. He glanced at her abstractedly, and it 
was a moment before he realized that it was 
Alice—Alice wearily dropping into a chair and 
hurriedly giving her order. 

He had opportunity to study her a little as 
he ate his sandwich and drank his coffee. She 
drummed listlessly on the table; several times 
glanced nervously at her watch. 

When he got up to leave he paused at her 
table. 

“How are you, Alice?” he asked. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “I didn’t see you, 
Mort!” 

He drew out a chair and sat down. The rush 
was over and they were alone in the corner. 

“T didn’t know you were in town,” she said 
irrelevantly. 

“T’m going to be in town most of the time 
hereafter,” he said. “I’ve quit the bond busi- 
ness. I’m going to open up a new print shop. 
Some of the old crowd’’—he couldn’t bring him- 
self to say the Spencer Press—“are going to 
join me. We don’t think we'll set the heavens 
on fire, but we do expect to find a little 
business.” 

“Well, I wish you good luck, Mort.” 

“Thank you, Alice. I knew you would.” 

He was noting that her face was thinner 
than it had been when they parted; and there 
were pronounced lines about her mouth and 
at the corners of her eyes that hadn’t been 
there a year earlier. 

“You’re still with Rose Thornton?” he 
asked. ‘‘Freida gives me news of you. About 
Freida’s wedding—are you going to have it 
at the house?” 

“Yes; it seemed nicer,” she replied, more at 
ease. “It seems strange that Freida is getting 
married. It makes me feel so old, Mort. A 
married daughter!” 

“Tt does indeed!” he assented. ‘‘We used to 
talk of that when she was still a baby. The 
years have certainly gone galloping.” 

“Yes; time does fly. It’s flying today. I 
took an extra hour to do some shopping and 
it’s almost up.” 

“T want to come to the wedding—of course.” 

“Oh, yes; of course. It will be small—very 
simple. I suppose Freida told you we want 
you to come.” 

“Yes; she told me,” he began slowly. ‘But 
I’ve been thinking—I’ve been thinking, Alice, 
that it would—it would be nicer for Freida— 
if I came—if I came just as if I had never been 
away. If we could be married—just quietly— 
before Freida’s wedding day, it would add to 
her happiness, I think. It seems to me—well, 
I think maybe we could do better next time. 
I'll try. Believe me—I’'ll try!” 

He had picked up a spoon and was turning it 
over and over in his fingers, not looking at her. 

“T wouldn’t deserve that, Mort!”’ she said in 
a voice so low that he scarcely heard. 

“We won’t talk of what we deserve or where 
we’ve failed, Alice. But there may be some 
things we can do for each other yet.” 

“Tl try, Mort.” 

She bent her head. The hovering waitress 
threw down her check and Mort picked it up. 

They walked out into the street together, 
feeling the habit of old association laying hold 
of them. When they parted at the door of 
Rose Thornton’s shop Alice looked up at 
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him with a quavering smile upon her lips. 

“Oh, Mort!” she said with the childlike 
eagerness of the Alice of long ago. “You re- 
member the bird house you and Tom put up 
on the garage? Well, the wrens did come back 
last summer! You know they skipped the year 
before!” 


Morton Crane and Helen Weston stood side 
by side on a stone bridge, their faces turned 
toward the west. The stream was a narrow 
creek and the road was an unfrequented byway. 
It was near the end of October and the sun was 
completing its solemn recessional down a sky 
streaked with scarlet and purple that softened 
to pink and lilac. The day had been all 
golden, but with the sun’s decline a chill crept 
into the air. 

Helen turned up the collar of her tan coat 
and glanced solicitously at her companion, 
whose hair was ruffled by the breeze that rose 
as the sun vanished. Somewhere a cowbell 
jangled fitfully. In the fields there was a 
whispering as of ancient mysteries in the ranks 
of ripened corn. 

The world had lost its light and warmth, 
and one might have thought that for these two, 
as they lingered at the balustrade above the 
softly murmuring water, something more than 
the day had ended. This was written in her 
grave, dark eyes as they sought the glowing 
sky, and it was suggested even more clearly by 
his attitude of dejection. She touched him 
lightly on the shoulder and as he turned, 
smiled into his eyes. 

“We must go,” she said gently. 

“But I may see you again?” he pleaded, 
taking her hands. “It’s cruel to say that this is 
the end!” 

“The very end of all this,” she replied firmly; 
but her lips trembled. “When we meet as we 
must sometimes, we shall forget all this.” 

“Tt is worse than death,” he said. 

“No!” She smiled tolerantly as if she were 
explaining some difficult matter to a child. 
“No; this is the beginning of a new life for you 
and me! If I’ve really meant so much to you, 
you will go on bravely for my sake. Ican nev er 
forget the help you’ve been to me. But now” 
—she freed her hands and stepped a little away 
from him—‘“‘we have our work to do—you 
have yours and I mine.’ 

“Tell me again—tell me you do care!” he 
begged. 

“‘We’ve done with all that,” she answered 
patiently. “It’s not whether we love each 
other, but whether we can be true to ourselves; 
that’s all that’s left to us now. And you will 
not fail in what we’ve agreed to do. You will 
keep faith with me!” 

There was a challenge in her voice that 
caused him to lift his head. Their eyes met in 
a long gaze. 

“Yes,” he said brokenly. “I will keep my 
promise; you may be sure of that.” 

“Every day till I die,” she murmured, “I 
shall say a little prayer for you, for strength 
and courage to keep the right way.” She laid 
her hands lightly upon his shoulders, her eyes 
shining. “And so—good-by, dear!” Her 
voice had sunk to a whisper. She took his 
face gently between her hands and kissed him 
on brow and cheek. 

He heard her quick step as she sought the 
road. A little farther on she had left her car, 
and he heard the whirr of the engine as she 
drove away. He waited, watched the glare of 
the headlight flung up the hill beyond, till it 
reached the crest and passed from sight. 

He groped along the balustrade for his cap, 
settled it on his head and walked away, a little 
unsteadily, like one who has ttaveled far and is 
overcome by a great weariness. He found his 
car at the roadside and in a little while was 
traversing a boulevard whose lamps narrowed 
in a long perspective. Here was the city in 
which all his years had been spent, and here he 
must gather up the broken pieces of his life. 
He would begin again with Alice. He had given 
Helen his promise, and it remained to be 
fulfilled. 


END 
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I Am Not Supersti- 


tious 
(Continued from page 99) 


equipment. There was no thought on anyone’s 
part of abandoning the researches because of 
these heart-breaking fatalities. For archeology 
is not a dry science. It is a passion. It appeals 
to all that is adventurous in youth. It has its 
dangers and its discouragements; but in the 
whole range of human activities, I know of no 
pursuit which has such thrills. 

What is the biggest adventure which the 
average American boy of ten can think of? 
The chances are it is the finding of a pirate’s 
den, the discovery of hidden treasure. Actual 
coins and weapons and insignia; and the longer 
they have been hidden, the greater the thrill. 
These things have meanings which mere 
wealth has not. 

As the boy grows up, he is usually compelled 
to stop his dreaming and take up something 

“practical.” But he doesn’t like to make such 
a violent break with his dreams. He respects 
his boyhood, and he hates to put it away in 
moth balls. He is extremely lucky, however, 
if he doesn’t have to do just that. 

The archeologist is the luckiest of all. His 
career requires no break at all. He begins at 
the exact point where the boy left off. He 
carries all his dreams with him; and he rides 
those dreams through life. Just now, for in- 
stance, we are finding the treasures of a city 
of a million inhabitants, and incidentally the 
greatest pirates’ den in human history. 

Civilization owes much to the Phcenicians. 
They did not live through conquest alone. 
They gave us our alphabet. They were great 
accountants and led the ancient world in the 
art of calculation. Nevertheless, their great- 
ness was based on trade rather than upon 
production; and it is as spoilers rather than as 
creators that history remembers them. 

But that makes the exploration more 
exciting. 

Every day of our exploration turned up new 
evidence. It was a city of greed and cruelty 
and lust. The historian may weep to think 
that such an advanced civilization was utterly 
blotted out of existence; but the actual ex- 
plorer is inclined to thank God that it was. 
The cruelty of all the ancient civilizations is 
incomrrehensible to us moderns; but the 
cruelty of the Phoenicians was incompre- 
hensible to the ancients. 

Carthage was destroyed in the year 146 B.c. 


=~ Scipio not only burned the city to the ground 


—the conflagration lasted seventeen days— 
but he had his horsemen plow through its 
ashes; so that the world might know that the 
city of the Phoenicians was now nothing but 
so much space on the surface of the earth. 

But he didn’t stop with that. Carthage, to 
the Romans, was more than a mere city. It 
was an Evil Genius; and to the Roman mind, 
it was necessary to destroy it spiritually too. 
So the conquering general cursed it with one 
of the most elaborate curses known to history. 
He cursed it up and down and sideways. He 
cursed ‘it fore and aft. He cursed everybody 
that had had anything to do with it, and he 
cursed their ancestors and their descend- 
ants. 

For a whole century after that the world left 
the very site of Carthage strictly alene. Then 
the Romans themselves, for military and com- 
mercial reasons, planted a little colony in or 
very near the place where Carthage had been. 

In a short time, so strategic was its geo- 
graphical position, this new Carthage became 
the second most important city of the Roman 
Empire. That city declined -with the fall of 
Rome; but it became the headquarters of 
Generseric, the Vandal chieftain. Everything, 
in fact, that happened to Rome seemed to be 
duplicated in Carthage, on just a slightly 
smaller scale. It had its circuses and its 
gladiatorial contests; also, it had its cata- 
combs, and its soil was sanctified by the blood 
of thousands of early Christian martyrs. But 
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its history through all these changes has never 
seemed to grip the imagination of the world. 
When one thinks of Carthage, he usually 
thinks of a terrible civilization which came to 
an abrupt end in 146 B. Cc. 

That is the Carthage which grips everyone’s 
imagination; and that is the how ath which is 
coming to light again after twenty centuries of 
non-existence. For while Scipio did as com- 
plete a job as could possibly be expected, it is 
apparent now that there were great substrata 
of the ancient city which fire could not destroy, 
and which the famous “plowing” has but 
preserved for modern archeological research. 

‘oday we are finding evidences of seven 
distinct civilizations on this one peninsula. 
The most ancient, but the least thought of, is 
the Berber civilization—the aborigines whose 
land was preempted by Queen Dido and her 
followers. The Phoenician city, which fol- 
lowed, waxed forathousand years. Then there 
was the Roman city, the Vandal city and the 
city of the early Christians, the Byzantine city, 
the city of the Crusaders and, lastly, the city 
of the Saracens. 

It is due to the tireless work of a now aged 
Catholic priest that this most fruitful field of 
archeological research is now being cultivated. 
This is Pére de Lattre, of the monastery of the 
White Fathers, located on this historic penin- 
sula. For fifty years, practically without funds 
or equipment, Pére de Lattre has been digging, 
with the help of a handful of Arabs whom he 
was able to employ from time to time. Even- 
tually he was commissioned by the Church 
to explore the ruins of the Christian city, 
and his discoveries attracted world attention. 
Pére de Lattre is now eighty but as enthusi- 
astic as ever. It is to carry on the work to 
which he devoted such a marvelous life that 
the present expeditions have been organized. 

Anyone who knows Pére de Lattre would 
never call archeology a dry science. He is one 
of the greatest of our modern scientists, but 
there is very much of the small boy in him still. 
Digging; just digging; digging away for fifty 
years; digging for buried treasures—not to 
own them; not because of any material valua- 
tion, but because of the insatiable thirst for 
knowledge. 

And it happens that it was a real boy who 
made one of our most important discoveries. 
He was D. Harden. He was twenty-three 
years old, a student in the British School at 
Rome. He came running one day from the 
place where he had been assigned to examine 
the excavations minutely, with the breathless 
announcement that the diggers had turned 
up a beautifully sculptured stone. Abbé 
Chabot, in charge of the expedition, was hardly 
less excited; for the inscription on this stone, 
in ancient Punic characters, was of a different 
nature than any that had been turned up. 

“Whoever overthrows this stone,” it began, 
“shall be shattered by Baal.” It was the 
Curse Stone. Through it we learned that we 
were in the “area” of the Temple of Tanit. 
Not in the Temple itself, but in a veritable 
mine of priceless relics which are certain to 


srg many of the secrets of the Carthaginian 
cults. 

Our most ghastly discoveries were those of 
sacred urns, in each of which a handful of little 
bones was incased. We found hundreds of 
these urns, sometimes as many as fifty in a 
single day. Scientific tests proved that these 
were the bones of babies—sacrificed, in all 
probability, by terror-stricken parents, on the 
flames of the altar of Moloch. 

Violate the ‘sacred area’’ dedicated to such 
atrocities as this! Even if we had been super- 
stitious, it is quite possible that we might 
have carried on. And yet, if any dead stones 
could carry a curse, these mute witnesses of 
such awful rites would seem to qualify. 

Of course we all knew better than to enter- 
tain such a crazy idea. But facts, as I said, 
are facts. Let me relate one other little in- 
cident which followed the disturbing of this 
Curse of Baal. 

Covered deep by the sands of centuries, we 
came to the walls of a Carthaginian tomb. We 
searched for the opening and finally found it 
on the third level of our exploration, perhaps 
thirty feet underground. The stones which 
filled the aperture were easily drawn out, and 
it was my privilege to be the first to bring its 
age-old secrets to light. The aperture was so 
small that only one man could wedge into it, 
a stone which projected just above seeming to 
be immovable. 

I reached head and shoulders into the tomb 
and my hands clasped about an urn. Care- 
fully I backed out again, stepping a few feet 
from the entrance to view the priceless treasure 
which I held. In half a second—I am sure it 


wasn’t more—the thrill of discovery was com- | 


pletely superseded by another of a very 
different sort. There was a sudden crash, 
something like an explosion, something like 
the instantaneous springing of a Titan trap. 
The tomb was closed again; and in the spot 
where I had stood half a second before was a 
six-ton stone. 

No, I am not superstitious. I don’t believe 
in curses. It was simply bad engineering not 
to remove that rock which seemed immovable, 
a little corner of which jutted out above the 
opening of that tomb. But facts are facts; 
and, literally, I came within half a second of 
being completely “shattered by Baal.” 

I am going back to Carthage. I don’t feel 
“creepy” about it, either; for the big thrills of 
archeology do not permit these superstitions 
to get much headway. There is a thrill a 
minute in such work as this. Such play, I 
should say, in spite of all its hardships and all 
its risks; for one never knows what the sands 
will turn up next. 

A pair of spectacles, perhaps—did you 
know that there were oculists and opticians 
back there in Africa twenty-five centuries ago? 
—or perhaps a set of pipes which, when the 
digging is completed, will turn out to be a very 
modern-looking pipe-organ intact. We have 
already made both these discoveries. There is 
no limit to what we may yet uncover, for we are 
digging among the world’s lost arts. 


Er 


I Didn’t Appreciate My Wife (Continued from page 81) 


always insisted that home should come second, 
not first. Beatrice could not understand that 
and could not believe it. 

I suppose I am the most uncomfortable, the 
most nearly impossible man to live with in the 
world. I have a desperate habit of getting on 
the difficult, unpopular side of every question 
that comes up. 

When we were married I was a respectable 
parson, with a highly respectable editorial 
position on an evangelical religious newspaper. 
Even as a clergyman and réligious editor I was 
always dangerously near the borders of what 
dear John Wesley was forever warningly call- 
ing “enthusiasms.”’ I couldn’t take the easy- 
going side of the comfortable majority. In 
Methodist doctrine I was a most extreme ex- 


tremist. In matters economic I was just as 


extreme. Like our friend Mr. Zero, for instance, 
I long ago wrote letters one winter to the pas- 
tors of the big churches of the city asking how 
many of them would open their warm churches 
on the coldest nights to the homeless, bedless 
men from the streets. (Incidentally I think 
then, as now, there were only two who said 
they would.) 

But my mind suddenly woke up, and I found 
I could not believe the old doctrines that had 
been my milk and meat. And I could not take 
pay for teaching doctrines I did not believe, so 
I left my work, became a reporter on a Socialist 
daily, and began the hard journey up the rough 
road of the rebel and protester. Step by step I 
insisted that I could not do other than I did. 
My conscience, my work had to take first 
place; the home second. 
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Your complexion needed the one thing 


you could not give it/ 


“Pore Control” was lacking — 
but now Princess Pat Twin 


Creams supply the 


NEW factor in gaining com- 
plexion beauty has been dis- 
covered—a fault remedied. 
Science discloses this weak- 
ness in present methods—that after 
cleansing or nourishing, all known 
creams havesofarleftthe poreswideopen! 
Now a five year search by Princess Pat 
chemists finds the way to retain the benefits 
of creams and add pore control! Princess 
Pat Twin Creams, alone of all complexion 
methods, leave the skin with pores normally 
contracted at all times. 

Pore control advances complexion care to an 
exact science—in accord with Nature. For 
all time it puts an end to coarse pores. It 
banishes the menace to your skin of dust 
and dirt and infectious air germs. 

Pore control is no new fad. It simply aban- 
dons outworn ideas — as does nearly every 
important discovery. Princess Pat chemists 
were free to think independently. They did 
not have to defend old fashioned creams 
established by custom, but unsupported by 
merit. They could be merciless in disclosing 
faults—and they were. But let the facts speak 
for themselves — first about disappearing 
creams. 


The“Rubbed-in” Powder Foundation 
and What It Does 


If open pores are a danger—as admittedly 
they are—what about the pores distended, 
pores forced open and held open for hours? 
Almost, the question answers itself. But 
Princess Pat chemists experimented for 
months and made the answer conclusive. 
Women were induced to make tests lasting 
days, using scores of disappearing creams. 
These creams vanished right enough from 
the skin surface, but the magnifying glass 
disclosed pores choked and gorged. Day by 
day, such pores weakened. Finally they lost 
power to contract normally. The inevitable 
result was coarse pores. 

So much for disappearing creams. Princess 
Pat chemists discarded them—sought for and 
found a base for powder which not only 
leaves the pores closed but nourished through- 
out all the hours powder is used. 


Why the Usual Creams So Often 
Disappoint 
Next, all the familiar creams that cleanse 
and nourish were classified, analyzed and 
studied to discover virtues and faults, Prac- 
tically all had merit—but only up to a cer- 
tain point. They contained cleansing, sooth- 
ing and nourishing oils which benefitted. 
But without exception such creams had to 
open the pores to do their work—and 





‘Princess 


PRINCESS PAT, Ltd., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Princess Pat Creams—Ice Astringent—Princess Pat Tint—Lip Stick—Powder—Princess Pat Perfume 


need 


left them open. Consequently whatever 
touched the skin thereafter easily entered 
the pores and found lodgment. Princess Pat 
chemists considered this a grievous fault, of 
incompleteness. To it they logically traced 
complexion ills mysterious and unexplained. 
Such creams were not condemned—far from 
it. For countless complexions—at least tem- 
porarily—reap_the benefits and escape the 
dangers of old fashioned complexion care. 
But what a wonderful achievement for 
science ifthe pores could be closed and there 
be no dangers to escape; always positive ben- 
efits instead! 


Pore Control Solved by Princess 
Pat Twin Creams 


Almost at once the chemists were faced with 
a problem which seemed insurmountable. 
The indispensable oils for nourishing and 
vitalizing the skin relaxed and opened the 
pores. And every ingredient that could be 
added to close the pores acted first, offsetting 
the cleansing and nourishing. Then came 
enlightenment: the double effect could not be 
secured in one cream. It would take two, each 
formulated separately but planned to combine 
on the skin! 

Thus Princess Pat Twin Creams came into 
being, bringing beauty possibilities beyond 
the fondest dreams of women, or scientists. 
And the use of these two creams that give 
pore control is so simple—and delightful. One 
is called Princess Pat Cream—the other, 
Princess Pat Ice Astringent. Princess Pat 
Cream is applied first and left on tempor- 
arily! Right over it, you apply Princess Pat 
Ice Astringent. With the application of this 
second cream, there comes a most delightful 
sensation of coolness and freshness. The 
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pores at once contract and become normally 
invisible! They are controlled, closed against 
dirt, dust and germs. 


That is the whole treatment! You thenwipe 
all cream from your face—and find the skin 
as soft and pliant and clear as that of a 
child. You have not rubbed or massaged, 
because that is unnecessary. You have spent 
not to exceed two or three minutes. A re- 
markable feature of pore control is the fact 
that the nourishing action continues 
throughout the day. Closing the pores does 
not arrest it. So your skin never ceases to 
benefit during the entire twenty-four hours 
of day and night. The result is marvel- 
ously rapid—and permanent—complexion 
beauty. 

As for powdering—you are ready without 
further preparation. For the exquisite soft- 
ness and naturalness of the skin itself is 


the best base for powder ever discovered. 


FREE! 








Until the shops have been sufficiently 
stocked with Princess Pat Twin Creams 
(Princess Pat Cream—and Princess 
Pat Ice Astringent), to meet all calls, 
we shall take pleasure in sending to 
individuals a 10 days’ supply without 
charge. Use coupon promptly. 








PRINCESS PAT Ltd. 
2701 S. Wells St., Dept. 256, Chicago 


Entirely FREE, please forward me 
postpaid, a 10 days’ supply of the new 
Princess Pat Twin Creams. 
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A short-cut to healthy hair 


A shampoo that 
CLEANS azud FEEDS 


at the same time 


WILDROOT TAROLEUM HaAlIR-WASH 





Here is the OLD way 


As clipped from the beauty 
department of a prominent 
magazine. 





THE SHAMPOO 


At the foundation of the first requisite, clean- 
liness, is the shampoo. However, for the best 
results, the proper treatment the night before the 
shampoo is very important. The hair then 
should be given proper exercise and nourishment 
in order to be stimulated into making the most 
of the shampoo. The head should be rubbed all 
over with hot oil. A rotary motion with the tips 
of the fingers is used in applying it. The thumb 
is used to steady the hand on the head, so that 
the scalp moves with the fingers instead of being 
just a passive agent to massage. A loose scalp 
is essential to circulation, and circulation is the 
foundation on which the life of the hair depends. 

Of great importance is manipulation up the 
back of the head, as this is the seat of the nerves 
of the head. The amount of oil rubbed into the 
scalp varies according to its condition. Both the 
oily and the dry scalp require more hot oil than 
the normal! one, because the oil nourishes the 
roots so that these faulty conditions are corrected. 
‘Fin hair and a sensitive scalp should not be too 
Vigorously treated, and, though brushing is 
advocated after this treatment, thin, fine hair 
should be brushed very sparingly. Only care over 
a period Of tiie will give such hair strength. 

The average hair should be brushed system- 
atically the night before the shampoo. The 
brush should have bristles of medium stiffness 
placed not too closely together. An excellent 
brush of the best Australian bristles is imported 
from England by a good New York hair special- 
ist, Another. prominent specialist recommends 
a ‘long, narrow brush with irregular bristles 
ranging from one and a half to one half inches 
Jong, which will penetrate the thickest hair. 
The brush with fairly short bristles set rather 


This takes hours—and 
costs dollars 


—think of the trouble 


used, you can have your money back, 











The NEW easy way 
with 


TAROLEUM 





Before you wet your hair 
— you first rub a little 
TAROLEUM into 


your scalp. 


About five minutes of 
this sends the life-giving 
crude-oil to the hair roots. 
Then wet the head — 
notice the snowy lather. 


Into the washbowl goes 
all the dust and grease and 
dandruff. Lather again 


and rinse well. 


When dried, your hair is 
silky and easy to handle. 


Scalp healthy! 
Hair beautiful! 


Get TAROLEUM from your druggist—ana if it isn’t the best shampoo you have ever 
WILDROOT CO., INC., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


arms, legs, bust or entire body with 


DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Reducing Corsets: In dark or 
cream colored rubber. Laced 
back and clasp front. Made to 
order. Send waist and hip 
measurements- $12.00 
Chin Reducer . $2.50 
Anklets for reducing and 
shaping the ankles. Light or 
dark rubber. 













Per pair . $7.00 

Extra high 9.00 
Send ankle measure. , 
Write for booklet to 





Dr. JEANNE C. WALTER, 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 



















R NOSE 


INUINE (Patented) 


ee Demon- 
= titel stration if 
desired 


ADJUSTER 


Shapes while you sleep. Rapid, pair 
less and safe. The ANITA is a Gen- 
uine and most Comfortable Nose Su 

porter. Absolutely GUARANTEED. 


“Highly recommended by 

\ Physicians. 
seq. Write for FREE booklet. ~ ~ 
‘Nature’s Way To Happiness’’ 
The ANITA Co. 
Dept. 674 Anita 


Gold Meda! ) 
Winner Feb.'23 655 High St., NEWARK, N. J. SCFORE-AFTER 




















If the going was hard for me, it was cruelly 
hard for Beatrice, the sunny little wife who 
thought she was choosing a life of honor and 
opportunity as well as one of comfort and love. 

The war came. I was a pacifist. And 
Beatrice feared every day that the message 
would come that I had been taken to jail— 
where, to say the truth, she thought I belonged. 
The split came in the Socialist party, and I was 
a left-winger. 

Then when the war was over and I thought 
political socialism was over too, I found new 
extremes to go in for. She could not believe 
as I believed. She pointed out with merciless 
yet affectionate candor that I realized now 
that many of my former creeds were errors. 
So would the new zeals go the way of the old. 

Why not get a job, any kind of a job? Why 
not make it the business of life to take care of 
the three frail people for whose lives and wel- 
fare I was immediately responsible? 

It sounded logical but I would not surrender. 
The world was my parish; the whole human 
family my own folks. I would serve them 
first—and save my own family if I could while 
doing so. 

I pointed out that in war-time every man, 
that is every man except myself and a few 
others, acknowledges that the call of country 
takes precedence over all others. Wives, 
babies, homes are left then, with bitter tears, 
while the men follow that hard call of duty to 
the larger group. That, it seemed to me, was 
a clear recognition of my principle. 

But my final exit, while it was doubtless led 
up to by some such high thinking, was by no 
means on a high plane. I left because, when I 
was all ready to put on my collar to leave the 
house for work on a certain Tuesday morning, 
there was no clean collar in my drawer. To my 
excited mind that absent collar—still in the 
laundry when it ought to be in my drawer— 
was a symbol of this long discussed clash be- 
tween home and work. To take care of the 
laundry was a house job, not a battle-field job. 
I had two pressing appointments in the city on 
which the fate of worlds depended, the last 
minute had arrived—and there was no collar. 

I exploded. Sweet Beatrice declared that I 
could not use such language in the home. The 
martyr saint retorted that he had no desire to 
remain in the home, that he had long wished 
to depart. The martyr’s wife warned him 
vehemently that if he left he could never re- 
turn. The martyr replied scornfully that if he 
left he would never wish to return. There was 
a brief, rage-choked summary of sundry ratios 
that had been talked of in calmer moments 
when such a separation was discussed as a 
possibility, the martyr stipulating the honora- 
rium that would be flung back weekly to the 
wife’s hand for the keeping up of the modest 
establishment. The martyr’s wife insisted that 
the establishment could not be kept up on that 
amount and that the martyr knew it. The 
martyr said it must suffice, since it was two- 
thirds of the weekly pay and he would need at 
least the other third. 

Then he strode forth, leaving a sweet little 
woman, a big brave boy and a golden-haired 
midget to catch their breath as soon as they 
could manage it. 

I will not try to say it was any other than a 
terrible morning for the martyr. Had it hap- 
pened at last? Would he stick to it? Could the 
little woman stand it? Could he give up the 
boys? Was he to be given a chance at last to 
test out his most up-to-the-minute theories? 

The first move was to call up a pal of the 
first rank, chum of his wife and wife of the 
martyr’s chum, and make an appointment for 
a luncheon talk. The whole matter. was re- 
hearsed—this time as an event, not as a remote 
possibility, for the four of us had frequently 
discussed quietly and earnestly the advisability 
of such a separation. I went over the events of 
the morning and asked her to go over to the 
house in the evening and make intent note of 
how the martyr’s wife was taking the affair. I 
could not stay away if I knew she were suffer- 
ing. I was going to take a room down in a 
pleasant little community in the Village, and 
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asked her to call me up that night to report. 

So that much had been done. For half a 
day I had stuck to my guns. I got through 
the afternoon somehow, and the evening, 


waiting for the summons to the telephone. At 


last it came. 

Mrs. Howland seemed well poised, it ap- 
peared. But as to any definite report, as to 
any message from her to me, she made it clear 
that if I wanted any news I must come to her 
direct. She would give no message to an 
emissary. 

That message threw me off from the real 
track of events. It was long, long weeks before 
I knew of the collapse that followed the neigh- 
bor’s visit. But my own course was clear. I 
had indicated my anxiety to know how she was. 
She apparently did not need me. I was free to 
go on with my adventure.: 

If the day had been terrible there is no word 
that can characterize the night. I had the 
curious feeling that I had begun something 
that I must carry through. I could not sur- 
render—at least not so soon. The thing must 
be tried out. There was no other way. 

Next day I asked another neighbor to go to 
the house and learn how all were faring. He 
reported that the house was closed, the family 
apparently all away. No one knew where they 
had gone. This made me anxious, but not 
desperately so, for there were many friends and 
relations to whom they might have gone. 
From day to day I called up other trusted 
friends, and while it was clear they knew where 


the family had gone it was also made clear | 


that I was not to know. The little lady had 
evidently accepted my challenge and would 
fight the battle without me. 

I had rushed away without an ounce of bag- 
gage, had made the necessary haphazard pur- 
chases, but Friday evening I went home to pack 
my clothes for a long stay. 

The business of stopping the clock came 
near to being the most heart-breaking thing 
I had ever asked my hands to do. It must not 
be allowed to run down. It is a beautiful clock 
—one of our wedding gifts. In one home after 
another it has ticked on, and told off the hours 
with its mellow bell. While the babies were 
being born—while the little sister of the boys 
lay dying—— I will not try to go on with 
the memories that flashed back as I interrupted 
the eleven-year music of the clock. 

This was the end. Our home was dead. I 
had killed it. Dead, that is, as far as I was 
concerned. It would be my home no longer. 
But I could not have endured it if the sudden 
thought had not come to me that, knowing 
Beatrice for the level-headed, tender-hearted 
soul she was, when the first blasts of the storm 
had blown over we should still be friends; that 
she would let me come to see her and the boys; 
that the clock would be ticking and striking 
again, and that I would be a frequent visitor 
to the home whose hours it counted and would 
be hearing it strike happy hours once more. 

But not to live there. No. That was over. 
We had tried it; tried it for eleven years, and it 
could not be done. I could not do my work 
and earn my living, and theirs, while living in 
the home nest that had become a net. Beatrice 
might divorce me. I would plead guilty to 
anything. She would marry again. I would 
never and could never be anything but an 
erratic writer, editor, teacher, reformer, would- 
be re-maker of a disorganized world. 

So the summer weeks went on. There was 
an ecstatic visit with the big boy at Grand 
Central station as he was going off for his later 
holiday. They had all been home again. The 
house was open. Neighbors said they all 
seemed happy. It was good for my pride to 
know that. And I surely could not blame 
them. And was genuinely glad to know it. 

But I must arrange to see the boys regularly. 
I had to have that much out of my parenthood 
and to quench my thirst for their companion- 
ship. It was finally arranged that I could come 
out to the house and visit them there. The big 
fellow was still away, but I had a love feast 
with John. I wanted to talk to Beatrice too, 
but she would only let me in, and went 








Pyorrhea is a disease of 
the gums—not the teeth 


That's one outstanding fact everybody 
should know. And if everybody did 
know it, the number of Pyorrhea’s vic- 
tims would soon be greatly reduced. 


You may take splendid care of your teeth 
—brush them several times a day—and 
still get Pyorrhea. Once Pyorrhea se- 
cures a firm hold, pus pockets form, gums 
become weak and flabby, the teeth loosen 
and fall out no matter how white and 
sound they may be. 


Forhan’s For the Gums contains just the 
right proportion of Forhan’s Astringent, 
as used by the dental profession in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It protects and 
preserves the gums, keeping them ina 
firm, pink, healthy condition; cleans and 
whitens the teeth, and keeps the mouth 
sweet, fresh and wholesome. If you don’t 
care to discontinue the tooth paste you 
are now using, at least brush your teeth 
and gums once a day with Forhan’s. 

Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 

found it beneficial for years. For your 


own sake ask for Forhan’s For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


4 out of 5 a ; 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 

—and thousands younger, 
too—are victims of dreaded 
Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 
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Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 
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A fine white powder 
which absorbs and 
neutralizes body odors 


By Letitia HaDiey 


OMEN like to use powder, I think. | 

\ / \ / This was reflected when I questioned | 
10,000 women as to their preferences | 

in a deodorant—liquid, paste, or powder. 


Ninety-six per cent. said they would prefer a 
deodorant powder. 


It required the skill of one of the world’s 
greatest laboratories to develop a_ really 
effective deodorant in the form of a delightful 
powder. 


Deodo has an almost unbelievable capacity 
for absorbing and neutralizing body odors. It 





does this, mind you, without sealing the pores | 


or interfering with their important functions. 
It is applied in a moment—rubbed under the 
arms and dusted over the body—and dainti- 
ness is assured for the whole day. 


And it is so delightful to use! It brings heal- 
ing comfort if the skin is tender, and doesn’t 
stain garments, or harm them in any way. 


Outside of the important daily uses of Deodo, 


you will find invaluable its immediate and con- | 


tinued effectiveness on 


sanitary napkins. | 


| 


Surely it is a boon to know | 


you are sweet and fresh, re- 
gardless of circumstances! 








Deodo is sold at most drug- 
gists’ and toilet goods coun- 
ters—or I will gladly send you 
a miniature container, holding 
a generous supply, free. 


eCOdo 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 
prevents and destroys body odors 


rpontT 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
MPANY Cos. 6-25. 
ie free sample of Deodo. 


‘ 
Name 


Street 





City....... ...State 
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upstairs to the apartment of one of her friends. 

There was a hurt look in John’s eyes that 
haunted me long after I had gone. That look 
is, I think, the bitterest memory of the whole 
transaction. It never left his eyes till he got 
daddy back, months later—at least there were 
traces of it whenever I saw him during the sum- 
mer and fall, though we had some lovely walks 
and talks together. 

I was hurt that Beatrice would not talk to 
me. I told her I couldn’t see why we could not 
be friends. At last I won her consent to that, 
and the visits grew to be very happy. 

I made some loathsome discoveries about the 
attitude of the state and the courts in the mat- 
ter of breaking the marriage tie. I had realized 
thé facts in a vague fashion before, but they 
were impressed upon me now most un- 
pleasantly. The wife must manage to get the 
husband trapped in wrong-doing. I was told 
how easily the matter could be arranged. It 
-would be easy to find an‘acquaintance who was 
also a-good sport, or to hire a woman who cared 
‘more for the fact of a fee than the manner of 
making it, who would consent to be discovered 
by my wife’s detectives—through an under- 
standing with representatives of the law on my 
side—in a compromising situation. The thing 
was done every day. The courts knew it was 
done. ‘This was the customary method of 
securing divorces in the Empire State. 

But all that nonsense was dismissed— 
though Beatrice and I had never discussed 
the sordid items—and we settled down to be just 
what I had hoped—good friends, friends bound 
by a close, warm tie, because we were together 
the parents of two wonderful boys, and had the 
memory of eleven years of a home life that was 
seen, in retrospect, to have had long stretches 
and many bright flashes of hearty happiness. 

If the scene of this story had been Florida or 
California, it might have had a different end- 
ing. For it was the frost that brought me home. 

When the first chilly nights of early fall stole 
on I was worried about Beatrice’s little bare 
feet—going to bed, getting up at night, as I 
knew would often be necessary, to put an 
extra blanket over one of the boys, or to an- 
swer some other call, and leaving the warm bed 
in the morning to shut the window. To make 
matters worse we had managed during the last 
months to use the same pair of felt slippers, 
much too tight for me and much too loose for 
her—and these I had taken with me. Had she 
got a new pair? I asked her the next time I 
went home. She hadn’t. So the next time I 
went out I brought her a pair. 

But that was no place to stop. The furnace 
fire had to be started. And it wasn’t fair to 
leave the care of that, night and day, to a little 
woman who had plenty to do besides. And 
janitors are not to be had on our street. 

It was poor business trying to reorganize the 
world so that every man, woman and child 
might be fed and warmed, while leaving one 


| particularly precious woman and two small 


Please mail the coupon today! | boys to shift for themselves during the wintry 


nights. 

What did it all mean, anyway—and where 
lay duty? It was a queer way of getting a far- 
reaching work done, a queer way of being true 
to oneself and one’s work to dodge clear calls 
like that to service, so near—and so sweet. 

Then another entirely unexpected counter- 


| plot entered into the little drama. I can never 


| home. 


appreciate the mother-in-law jokes, for my 
mother-in-law comes near to being the most 
wonderful woman in the world. And _ the 
mother of Beatrice fel] sick. Terribly sick. I 
went to a doctor friend to discuss the operation 
that had been decided on. 

“You might as well kiss the old lady good- 
by,” he said grimly. 

That was a new sort of hurt. I thought of 
her brave, hard, patient life. I had not cared 
to fancy how she must have been taking the 
calamity that had overtaken her daughter’s 
She would die now, die with an added 
heart-ache that I had caused. 

But they dodged the major operation. She 
began to grow better. But I had faced some 
new facts and emotions. 


As to the actual home-coming—it was the 
gardens that did it, and I must tell you about 
that. On my week-end flights during the sum- 
mer I had found a lovely garden, a wild, vast 
garden. There were wondrous moonlight 
nights, and brilliant noons, and rapturous 
sunsets. And that garden healed me. 

Back in the city I lived on the borders of 
another garden. It is unbelievable that such 
a garden thrives in New York but it does. One 
comes in from hideous streets on a sweltering 
August afternoon and takes off one’s coat and 
goes through the door and sits on a steamer 
chair on the lawn. And beyond is the garden, 
of which one’s own lawn is a part. Here too, 
on a diminutive scale, are paths and trees and 
hedges and roses and rustic seats—and here 
are moonlit nights, and breakfasts on the 
terrace, and going-to-bed suppers out under 
the stars. 

The only trouble with that garden was that 
a restaurant backed up against it, and the 
piano and the violin were stationed just above 
our ears as we sat in jolly groups and chatted 
and watched the stars. And the piano and the 
violin would insist on playing the songs of 
Beatrice. One night they gave almost an en- 
tire Beatrice program. There were the “Indian 
Love Lyrics”; there was “Danny Boy”; there 
were ‘Roses of Picardy”; there was ‘“‘Some- 
where a Voice is Calling”; and there was ‘‘Good- 
by Forever.” 

I was glad the starlight was so dim that the 
laughing crowd could not see the tears that 
stood in my eyes. 

But I would not go home. Not yet. 

Then when the frosts drew near another 
garden called. The tiniest garden of all. It is 
scarcely bigger than your dining-room table. 
But there are paths through it; there is a green 
garden seat under the hedge; there were 
marigolds, and late roses, and dahlias, and 
hydrangeas, and chrysanthemums, and phlox, 
and—however could I have gone away?—a 
great rambler climbing and tumbling over the 
kitchen window where Beatrice prepares the 
meals for the boys—and tries to keep on 
singing. 

The garden would soon be fading. The bitter 
frosts would kill the roses and throw down the 
dahlia blossoms and turn all the rich greens to 
dull, dead browns and grays. 

I must go home. 

The frosts came. They were chilling frosts. 
My room in town was deadly cold. I never 
could make connections with the steam that 
came fitfully through the pipes. It was turned 
off long before I got up, and turned off again 
before I came in to go to bed. I might just as 
well have been living out on the sidewalk. The 
fingers of the “flu” began to grope for my home- 
sick nerves. 

I needed home, and home needed me—so we 
got together again. There were, thank God, 
a few brave marigolds left in the garden. 

It was fun to begin the courtship all over 
again. I wanted to stay the night she bent her 
dear little head for the second time as she said, 
“Yes.” Not with her lips did she say it, but 
with that angel smile of hers. 

But she said it was hardly to be expected that 
a girl would consent to be married the same 
day she became engaged. So she sent me back 
to my icy room for a day or two longer. 

She was to come in to town to have dinner 
with me and go to a lecture a night or two 
later. The lecture was long, and she must get 
home to the boys. I had something to do with 
the program so I could not leave with her. I 
could not bear to let her go alone, but she in- 
sisted that she must and slipped out. 

Luck was with me, and the lecture ended four 
minutes after she had left the hall. I dashed 
out madly after her. Could I catch her? 

I flew through the streets, stumbled down 
the subway steps, crashed through the turn- 
stile—and she was standing there. The whole 
city, the whole world was singing with my 
heart. 

But I did not know whether she would let me 
stay that night. 

The pal neighbor was keeping watch over 
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the sleeping boys. Beatrice got us tea. We 
had a long, cozy chat as we ate and drank, and 
sat still chatting as the clock I had stopped one 
summer night clicked off the midnight minutes. 
An hour passed. I took the friend to her home 
and came back to mine. But was it mine yet? 

Beatrice and I sat talking quietly for another 
hour. It was two o’clock. Was I to be sent 
back to my ice-box on Washington Place? I 
did not dare to tell her how the grippe poison was 
clogging up my veins and how sure I felt that 
another night on the sidewalk would send me 
to the hospital. 

I would go back if I must. 

But—who says there are no angels on earth? 
—she said I need not go . 


Home is, after all, a good place to begin the 
job of saving the world. It is a considerable 
chore to think out and work out a way and 
means of life for a billion and a half people. It 
is indisputable that if one has the opportunity 
of caring for three, one had best do it. 

I still think the time is coming when the ties 
that bind social groups together will not be 
blood ties but work and craft ties. I still think 
it will be found to be better for children to be 
reared—after the first three or four years of 
life—by persons specially fitted by nature and 
training for that task. I think that in dormi- 
tory and playground as well as in schoolroom 
the grouping of children will be by age and 
temperament rather than by the accident of 
parenthood. [I still think that parental ten- 
derness, as well as parental brutality, is a bad 
physical, psychological and social start for 
child life. But still thinking that, I am not 
willing to bring back to John’s big brown eyes 
the hurt look that lingered there during the 
months I was away. 

As for the folly of caring more for those of 
our own blood than for others—that is a folly 
to which I am proud again to plead guilty. I 
found men last summer who boasted that their 
own children meant no more to them than any 
other children. They carried their scorn of the 
possessive idea as far as that. But I cannot do 
it. I cannot love Tommy Riley, fair and win- 
some as he is, quite as I love John. If that 
classes me with the ancients rather than with 
the futurists, I must accept that classification. 

And this fresh grip I am getting upon 
realities is doing me a lot of good. I am getting 
the hang of what the new voices mean—voices 
that I have been accepting as authoritative 
even while I could not experience the truth of 
their findings—that the way to learn is to act; 
that we actually learn not what we ponder but 
what we do; that the highest idealism lies along 
the path of brave dealings with real things. So 
I am finding, for the first time in my life, that 
as I shovel coal, and on occasion make the 
morning coffee, and—stupendous surrender— 
take my turn now and then at washing the 
dishes, I am learning more about life and art 
and literature and psychology and education 
and—most clearly—about sociology and econ- 
omics, than if I were living alone in a world of 
ideas and programs. 

But in spite of all I cannot and will not say 
I am unqualifiedly sorry it happened. I say 
again, it had to happen. 

Now and then Beatrice laughs and says I 
have only come home for the winter and that 
when summer comes I will go gallivanting 
again. I don’t think I shall. But if ever my 
nerves and mind get to the state of tension they 
were in last July; if I find my tongue slipping 
its leash and my hands wanting to throw 
things; if the work that must be done cannot 
get done; if I find the beginnings of hatred 
springing up in the soil of my soul that seems 
now so fragrant with love and comfort—I may 
do again as I did before. Perhaps these 
domestic vacations may come to be quite a 
matter of course—possibly provided for in the 
marriage contract. If that were the-case there 
would be no such heartbreak as I was respon- 
sible for last summer. 

But next time it will be Beatrice’s turn to go 
away—and I shall have_to stay home and wind 
the clock. 
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Face Powder in round box with 
pu $1.00 


Rouge or Face Powder Compact 
in the new small metal case .50 


Lip Stick, slide metal case — .25 





OU can buy no better rouge than Rigaud’s Mary 
Garden Rouge. Mary Garden Lip Stick, Face Powder, 
Toilet Water, Talcum and Body Powder are likewise dis- 
tinguished for their excellence—thanks to Parfumerie 
Rigaud’s insistence upon superior quality. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR: GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 111 E. 16th St., NEW YORK 


Face Powder Compact, in new 


metal case $1.00 
Talcum Powder in tins 25 
Toilet Water, 214 0z. 1.50 


Body Powder with large puff 1.50 











(Marie Prevost, mischievous-eyed Warner Brothers Star) 


A sidelong glance, 
A spirit of mischief. 
A come hither look- 


darted from a pair of lovely eyes—all the 
lovelier because they are fringed by dark, 
luxuriant lashes. The winsome little coquette 
brings out the beauty of her eyes by darken- 
ing the lashes with WINX, and then she 
worries no more about it, for she knows it is 
waterproof and will neither run nor smear. 

Try it yourself. Darken your lashes with 
WINX and see how much heavier and longer 
they will seem and how much beauty will be 
added to your eyes. WINX dries instantly 
and is harmless. Brush for applying attached 
to stopper of bottle. Complete, 75c. Black 
and brown. 

For shaping the eyebrows, uszeWINXETTE 
(cake form). Trace it through the eyebrows after 
powdering. Complete, with tiny one-row brush 
and mirror, 50c. Black and brown. 

Mail 12c today for a generous sample of 


WINX. Another 12c brings a sample of 
PERT, the rouge that won't rub off. 


ROSS COMPANY 
240 West 17th St. New York 
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My Joys Are Yours 


If you’ll accept them 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


For 40 years I have searched the world for 
the utmost in beauty helps. As a girl, L culti- 
vated beauty until I became the rage. As a 
woman I have kept that beauty to a grand 
old age. 


Thousands see me daily 
on the stage. And they 
marvel at the fact that 1 
still look a girl of 19. 
Many a lovely debutante 
envies my hair and com- 
plexion. 

By countless request, I 
have placed these helps 
at every woman’s call. [ 
have had great experts 
combine the best in four 
preparations. All drug- 
gists and toilet counters 
now supply’ them. I 
gladly send samples free. 
And I am taking time in 
my busy life to urge you 
to learn what they do. 


For the Skin 


My Facial Youth is a liquid cleanser which I 
found in France. It contains no animal, no 
vegetable fat. It cannot assimilate in any 
way with the skin. It simply cleans to the 
depths, then departs. All that clogs or soils 
the skin comes with it. 

Neither you nor I ever knew a cleanser to 
compare. It will be a revelation to you. 
wish you would let it show you what a clean 
skin means. 

Try it for your own sake. Cut out this coupon 
now. My Beauty Book will come with the 
sample. 


Trial Bottle Free 


Edna Wallace Hopper, 922-C 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 


I want to try Facial Youth. 
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Mum 
takes all odor out 
of perspiration 


The careful woman will f* 


not tolerate even the suspi- 
cion of perspiration odor. 

She safeguards her femi- 
nine daintiness and charm 
by using “Mum,” the snow- 
white deodorant cream. 

“Mum?” isso effective and | 
so safe that thousands of | 
women use it regularly with 
the sanitary napkin. 


25c and 50c at all stores, or from us postpaid 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1109 Chestnut St., Phila. 


LITA, 
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| ¥ BINOCULARS | 
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French and German 








6 and 8 Power 


{ 
$19-°° postPpaIp 
| Leather case and carrying straps included | 
A bargain for those wishing best prismatic | 
binocular with highest quality lenses. 
| This type usually quoted at $40 to $50. 

Made by leading French and German manufac- | 
turers to strict military specifications, where quality | 
counts, not price. { 

Over 40,000 pair sold. and as direct importers 
we eliminate jobbers profits. ! 

Many glasses received direct from Allied Repara- 


| tions Commission. All are guaranteed. Wide angle 
{| models—6 and 8 power—day and night lenses. 
| High luminosity—achromatie objectives—excellent | 


definition—pupillary adjustment—dust and mois- 

ture proof. Approved for U. S. Army Officers. For 
| races, hunting, bird study, astronomical observa- 
tions, or ocean travel. 

Glasses will be shipped promptly, complete with 
leather case and straps upon receipt of check or 
money order for $19.50, with positive guarantee of | 
full cash for any glasses returned. 

Order Your Military Binoculars Today | 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
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later, when she took the car—and Halliday-— 
and went to the lighthouse. Over the pur- 
pose behind this unexpected display of inter- 
est in our coast-guard service she draws a 
| discreet veil. 

For the rest of the day, there is nothing to 
record. Jane and I took a brief walk this after- 
noon, and noticed a man clearing the woods on 
Nylie’s farm, across the road. We stopped and 
watched him for a time, and he seemed cur- 
iously inexpert at the job. But perhaps I am 
too ready to suspect Greenough’s fine hand in 
everything I see. I confess, however, to a 
certain unholy joy when Jock made a most 
ungentlemanly attack on him, and was only 
called off with real difficulty . . . 

Young Gordon, although still confined to his 
room, is up and about again. Today I asked 
Hayward, who had been to see him, if I might 

visit him, but he shook his head. 
3 “He is-still in an excitable condition,” he 
said. ‘Better give him a day or two more.” 

As, however, Annie Cochran reports him in 
excellent shape, although moody and irritable, 
I can only feel that the doctor has his own rea- 
sons for keeping me away from him. At the 
same time, I must be careful not to allow sus- 
picion to carry me too far. Mr. Bethel states, 
flatly, that the boy has no idea of who at- 
tacked him, and himself suggests Thomas! . . . 

My talk with Mr. Bethel last night was in- 
teresting and not without an unusual quality 
of its own. He chose to be civil, and rather 
more than that. Indeed, I felt that the alarm 
of my entrance once over, he not only greeted 
me with a sense of relief, but kept me as long 
as possible. And he voiced something of the sort 
before I left. 

“My infirmity cuts me off from my kind,” he 
said. “I am dependent on the indulgence of 
others, and that is a poor thing.” 

As it was the first time he had referred to his 
condition, I ventured to ask how he managed 
without Gordon. It seemed to me that the 
small laugh he gave was ironical. 

“Paid solicitude!” he said. “I can manage 
without it. I make heavy weather of it, but I 
manage.” My offer to assist him up-stairs 
before I left, however, met with a decided 
negative. He was not going up yet; when he 
did, it would be a slow process, but he had done 
it the last night or so, ‘“‘somehow.” My last 
impression of him is of a helpless and yet 
indefinably militant figure in a dimly lighted 
room, sitting upright in its chair, palm up- 
wards on his knee, and the other not too far 
from the revolver . . . 

I am puzzled over that picture, as I am over 
the one which I saw from the terrace window, 
as approached. He gave the same impression 
then as he did when‘I left, of a man waiting for 
something. 

As I looked in at him, he was facing toward 
the hall and the dining-room door, directly 
across, with a concentration so great that. my 
light tap at first did not reach his ears. And 
during the entire conversation which followed, 
every now and again I was conscious of a sud- 
den abstraction on his part, an intent listening, 
that made me nervous in spite of myself. 

But the conversation was both interesting 
and enlightening. He was, through the secre- 
tary and Annie Cochran, acquainted with the 
general outline of what had been going on, and 
even of the stories current about the house 
itself, especially as to the red lamp. 

“J dare say my statement that the red lamp 
is locked away,” he said whimsically, “would 
not greatly assist the situation. As I under- 
stand it, they would simply say that this was 
some further evidence of its abnormal powers.” 

I gather that like young Gordon he has 
heard certain sounds in the house at night, but 
does not intend to be stampeded by them, to 
use his own words. He has some theory of a 
disturbance of molecular activity, by some un- 
discovered natural law, which I could not fol- 
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low closely. But in the discussion of super- 
stition in general which followed, I was a trifle 


The Red Lamp (Continued from page 73) 


disconcerted to find him laying much of it to 
the Christian religion; that our present 
theology had given birth to the wide-spread 
belief in evil spirits and in sorcery. He went 
even further, and classed the adoration of 
saints as polytheism, and the worship of sacred 
relics as fetichism. 

Curiously enough, I had at that moment one 
of those curious sensations which I have heard 
referred to as a failure of the two sides of the 
brain to synchronize. (Note: Lear, who has 
read this ms. advises me that this is now an 
exploded idea, and that only one side of the 
human brain functions at all.) 

I had the feeling that sometime, somewhere, 
eons ago, I had sat in a dimly lighted room and 
heard those same words. And that I had had 
the same instinctive revolt from them. 

But the impression was fleeting, and seeing 
perhaps that our views did not coincide, he 
added that I must not believe that he disre- 
garded the spiritual side of the individual, or of 
the universe. And he quoted Virgil’s “Spiritus 
inter alit’’ with a certain unction. 

“Soul animating matter!” he said. “It is a 
great thought. And I have reached that time 
in life when what is to come is assuming more 
importance than that which has gone.” 

Then he dismissed the subject, and went 
back again to the local situation, this time tak- 
ing up the crimes themselves. He sees no 
necessary connection between the disappear- 
ance of Maggie Morrison and the tragedy of 
Carroway. And on this I did not enlighten 
him. On his saying, however, that in my place 
he would not feel safe in keeping Jane and 
Edith here, I told him at some length of my 
own involvement, and this brought about a 
discussion of Greenough and his methods. 

He smiled drily over my account of the de- 
tective’s psychological attitude. 

“Psychology,” he said, “the study of men 
and motives, is a science in itself. With all due 
respect to the gentleman in question, I imagine 
that his chief psychological resource would be 
that portion of the third degree which consists 
in knocking a man unconscious, and then 
obtaining his confession before he has entirely 
recovered his senses. I would rather trust your 
young friend at the boat-house. At least he 
appears to be using a certain independence of 
thought.” 

He broke off there, as he had once or twice 
before, and seemed again to be listening. But 
in a moment he picked up the talk again. The 
mention of unconsciousness had _ brought 
Gordon to my mind, and his first words on re- 
covering. It was then that I inquired if the 
secretary had recognized, or thought he 
recognized, his assailant that night, and that 
Mr. Bethel replied in the negative. 

‘At least,” he said, “‘he has not said so to me. 
But he is a queer boy; moody and sometimes 
sullen. .A good secretary, but an indifferent 
companion.” 

As to the strange affair of the attack on 
Gordon, he himself with Annie Cochran’s 
assistance examined the gun-room the next 
morning. The lock of the window was broken, 
but he fancied that was a matter of old stand- 
ing. He was having it repaired. 

“The boy’s story seems to be borne out by 
the facts,” he said. ‘There were indications, 
as you probably know, that some one had en- 
tered by the window., But what strikes me as 
strange is that whoever did so should have 
known his way so well. Gordon says no light 
was turned on, yet this fellow puts his hand on 
the only weapon about, the poker, without 
difficulty.” He turned and glanced at me. 
“How long have you known Thomas, the 
gardener?” he asked. 

‘Too long to think he would do a thing like 
that,”’ I said, rather warmly. 

“T dare say. And, although I think Thomas 
is not fond of Gordon, that would be carrying 
a distaste rather far, I imagine.” 

He has no anxiety for himself, or at least so 
he said; I am personally not so certain. For as 
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I looked back from the terrace on my way out, 
he was once more facing toward the hall, and— 
I somehow felt—watching it. 

JULY 30 

I have today borrowed some of Mrs. 
Livingstone’s books on psychic research, and 
intend to go into them thoroughly. If there is 
any proof in a mass of evidence, it is certainly 
here. 

-On the other hand, one must remember that 
the hope of survival is the strongest desire of 
the human heart. How many, if they felt that 
this life were all, would care to go on with it? 

Analyzing my last night’s experience, how- 
ever, I can find nothing in my mind before I 
went to sleep to account for it. I ate a light 
dinner and spent the evening after Jane retired 
with this Journal. The night was quiet, and 
my last waking thought was concerning the 
woodcutter across the road, who seems to be 
singularly inactive except when some one leaves 
the lodge, or appears at one of its windows. 

One thing I have traced, however. It is dis- 
tinctly possible that the herbal, aromatic odor 
I noticed at the end of the experience was due 
to the leaves he collected yesterday, and which 
I find have smoldered through the night. 

It was after midnight when, just as I was 
dozing off, Jane came to my door and asked me 
if I would mind sleeping in her room. 

“T can fix you a bed on the couch,” she said, 
avoiding my eyes. “I’m nervous tonight for 
some reason.” 

I went at once, trailing my bedding with me, 
and while she prepared the couch I observed 
her. She was very white, and I saw that her 
hands were shaking, but she refused my offer 
of some brandy with her usual evasive answer. 

“T’m all right,” she said. “I just don’t like 
being alone.” 

She fell asleep almost at once like one almost 
exhausted, but the change of beds had fully 
roused me, and I lay for some time staring into 
the darkness. I do not know when it was that 
I began to have the feeling that we were not 
alone in the room, but I imagine fully half an 
hour had passed. 

I saw nothing, but I had the sensation of 
being stealthily watched, and with it something 
of horror rather than of fear. I was rigid with 
it. Then something seemed to tug at my cover- 
ings, and the next moment they had slid to the 
floor. Almost immediately after that there 
came a rush of air through the room, a curtain 
billowed over my face, and the door into the 
hall swung open. Then all was silent, save for 
a low whine from Jock, outside in the hall. 

How much of this today to allot to my nerves 
I do not know. Undoubtedly Jane’s nervous- 
ness had affected me; equally undoubtedly bed 
clothing has a tendency to slip from a couch. I 
have quietly experimented today. A gale of 
wind would blow out a curtain and open an 
unlatched door. 

On the other hand, I am as certain today as 
I have been certain of anything recently—that 
I had bolted the door when I entered the room. 
But it was not bolted in the morning. 

If I have indeed actually had a psychic ex- 
perience, it seems singularly purposeless. Up 
to this time I have imagined, correctly or not, 
that these inexplicable occurances have had a 
concealed but definite objective. But in this 
case there is apparently nothing. 

Otherwise the night was quiet, without new 
developments. Greenough continues his work, 
handicapped by the usual difficulty besetting 
a detective in the country, that his every move 
is known and watched. Jane herself wakened 
this morning after a quiet sleep, and although 
she is languid, the present intense heat may 
easily account for that . . . 

We have had, however, a development of our 
own, and this from Edith! 

It appears that this morning, seeing Doctor 
Hayward pass on his round of morning calls, 
she went to his office and, on his housekeeper 
reporting him out, asked permission to go into 
his office and there leave him a note. 

“A note?” I inquired. “What sort of a 
note?” 


“Any sort of note,” said Edith. “I asked | 























CHANGE OF NAME 
In future, ENO’s Fruit Salt-Derivative Compound will be 


known as rmoe NO we 


The World Famed Effervescent Salt 


The proprietors positively guarantee that no change whatever has been 
made in the ingredients or manufacture of their preparation. 


J. C. ENO, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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(FRUIT SALT—DERIVATIVE COMPOUND) 


Cfor fifty-odd years, ENO has been the preferred 
laxative of many discriminating people and particularly 
of travellers, in all parts of the world.. Among them, a 
“dash” of ENO in a glass of water, cold or hot, first 
thing every morning, is a cherished rule for healthful 
living. 

Regaining and retaining of energy, cheerfulness, 
bright eyes, and a clear skin greatly depend on inner 
cleanliness which ENO, the World Famed Effervescent 
Salt promotes. Acting gently, acting harmlessly, acting 
naturally, ENO assists the human body to eliminate 
impurities and waste. You can drink it at any time 
and enjoy its sparkling effervescence—without any fear 
that you are enslaving yourself to a habit. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


At all Druggists: 75c and $1.25 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


What is a Bohunk? 


A BOHUNK is a man who knows the right thing to do 
and then deliberately does the opposite. Sometimes we 
call these fellows fools. Sometimes we use stronger words 
to describe them. We laugh at them. We pretend they 
are funny. But we never respect them. 

And still—how many fellows are just plain BOHUNKS 
and never realize it. They are given a good clean body 
to start with. They know that this body is one of the 
most delicately constructed organisms ever put together. 
Their common sense teaches them that they must not 
abuse it—and then: They eat every blame thing they 
ean lay their hands on just to satisfy their appetites. 
They go on committing sins against their flesh that even 
a dog would not do. They know that their bodies need 
exercise just as much as they need food. And still they 
permit themselves to grow soft and flabby, accumulating 
poisons, disease and every kind of germ imaginable. 

The Wise Man 

Come out of it, Fellows. Don’t be a plain dumb Dora. 
Don’t you realize you can’t keep this up? You’re really 
not living at all. You only think you are. Cut out: this 
foolishness and get busy. Drive those decaying tissues 
out of your body. Throw out your chest and give your 
lungs a treat with some good pure oxygen. Harden up 
those soft, flabby arms of yours. Take those rolls of 
jelly off your body. Get some honest-to-goodness muscle. 
Find out what real health and strength means. You'll 
realize then how foolish you’ve been to go without it. 
It’s been yours right along for the asking. 

A New Man in 90 Days 

Come to me and let me help you. You can’t do it 
alone. You may think you can but you'll find you are 
wrong again. This is my job. 

I’ve been doing this very thing for fifteen years and I 
know just how it can be done. I’m going to pack one 
full inch of healthy muscle onto those arms in just 30 


days. I’m going to add two inches to your chest in the 
same length of time. Yes, but that’s nothing. I haven’t 
done a thing yet. Now come the real works. Just watch 
‘em grow. I’m going to broaden your shoulders and 


deepen your chest. I’m going to stretch out those lungs 
of yours that are now sticking together like pieces of fly 
paper. Every time you take a breath you will feel the 
old oxygen shooting through your blood and making your 
whole body tingle with new life. I’m going to put some 
real pep into that old backbone. I’m going to build 
up those muscles in and around your vital organs. You 
will feel the thrill of vitality throughout your entire 
system. And all T ask is 90 days. Sounds good—doesn’t 
it? You're durn tootin’, it’s good. It’s wonderful. And 
the best of it is—J guarantee all this. 
Come on, then, and make me prove it. That’s the stuff. 
That’s what I like. Are you with me? Let’s go. 
Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 
t Is: Free 


It contains forty-five full page photographs of myself 
and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained, 
Many of these are leaders in their business professions 
to-day. I have not only given them a body of which to 
be proud, but made them better doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
ete. Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, im- 
ploring me to help them. Look them over now and you 
will marvel at their present physiques. This book will 
prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you. It will 
thrill you through and through. All I ask is ten cents to 
cover the cost of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to 
keep. This will not obligate you at all, but for the 
sake of your future health and happiness, do not put it 
off. Send to-day—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 8006 305 Broadway New York City 
(PSSOOSSSOSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSOSSSOOCOOSES 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 8006, 305 Broadway, New York City 

Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents for which you 
are to send me, without obligation on my part whatever, 
a copy of your latest book, ‘‘Muscular Development.’’ 

(Please write or print plainly.) 


Do you doubt me? 
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_ him to tea tomorrow, as it happened. It was all 
| I could think of.” 

But what she really did was to type a few 
lines on his typewriter, tear the paper out and 
put it in the small vanity case which is as much 
a part of her as the nose she powders from it, 
and begin again. 

As a net result of which audacious per- 
formance Halliday now informs me that the 
cipher words were not written on the doctor’s 
machine. 

(Note: Halliday made this comparison with 
the original which he had on some pretext or 
other borrowed from Greenough.) 

If we are to believe that the chalk which 
marked my car was brought in that paper, we 
must grant that the doctor did not mark the 
car. Or in other words, that our contra- 
offense is not to be launched, as yet, and that 


| our only course is to continue rather ignomini- 


ously in our trenches, 

JULY 31 
Halliday has found the boat. ; 
At least he has found a boat which answers 


‘| Jane’s description. Today he took me to see it. 


It lies in the small creek which extends 
through the marsh half a mile north of the boat- 
house, and just beyond Robinson’s Point. 

(Note: This creek is really a narrow estuary 
from the bay, almost entirely overgrown and 
its entrance hidden by reeds, and is only a few 
hundred feet in length. At its upper end, where 
the boat lay, the swamp ends and woodland 
commences. Although on another estate, the 
woodland is a continuation of our own.) 

The boat, evidently an old and abandoned 
one, gives some evidence of recent use. That is, 
although it contains some water, there is very 
little, whereas, as Halliday says, after the recent 
rains it might well be full. 

The oar-locks are wrapped with dingy white 
cotton cloth, and to prevent their being stolen 
or the boat taken away, the oars had been 
skillfully hidden in the marsh. Halliday 
located them, but left them as they were, but 
with his pen-knife he cut away a small bit of 
the mufling on the oar-lock, for later possible 


| identification. 


During the search for the Morrison girl 
undoubtedly this boat was discovered and 
examined; there are numerous footprints 
on the bank which effectually prevent any 
clue being discovered among them. But the 
discovery of an entirely seaworthy boat, in 
so remote a location, with only the lighthouse 
in sight and that at a considerable distance, is 
in itself suspicious. 

It was in this boat, Halliday believes, that 
the murderer fled onto the bay from our slip 
the night Carroway discovered him, and from 
it too that he later climbed into Carroway’s 
launch and attacked him. Small wonder that 
the boy’s face set hard as he examined it. 

Yet, for one must find some humor nowadays 
or go mad, there was something humorous in the 
careful indirection by which we reached it. We 
made rather ostentatious preparations to go 
fishing, Halliday working with hooks and sink- 
ers, and I hopelessly entangled in coils of line. 

Later we rowed across the bay and anchored 
by the whistle buoy, where we fished assidu- 
ously for some time. Our approach to the 
mouth of the creek was of a most desultory 
sort, but once around Robinson’s Point, we 
abandoned caution and rowed rapidly. 

The mouth of the creek was well closed 
with water weeds, but we poled the boat 
through them and over a shoal, into the deeper 
water. Then, with a look around, we settled 
to the oars again. Had Greenough been able 
to see us, from start to finish, he would have 
had some basis for his suspicions of me. 

Whether Halliday’s later discovery has any 
significance or not we are not certain. Be- 
lieving that, on the night o: the girl’s murder 
she was brought in the truck to the water- 
front, and coupling this with the finding of 
the boat, he left me sheltered in the woodland 
and started through it toward the main road. 

In a half-hour or so he came back again, 
and reported that he had found the track of 





wheels driven through the woods, and that in 


one place a barbed wire fence had been taken 
down and boards placed over it, to permit the 
passage of a car across it. 

This is, I imagine, fair presumptive evidence, 
although it brings us no nearer the identity 
of the criminal than we were before. And it 
has this disadvantage, that the villagers have 
always exerted a right of preemption over the 
fallen timber in the woods hereabout, as I know 
to my cost, and that the trail may be nothing 
more or less than that of some thrifty individ- 
ual, seeking fuel for his cooking stove. 

One thing, however, may be valuable. Edith, 
who knows a number of unsuspected house- 
wifely things, insists that the strips which 
wrapped the oar-locks are of a fine grade of 
material. 

“Look for somebody,” she says, “who uses 
linen sheets on his bed, and doesn’t care that 
they cost twenty-five dollars a pair nowadays.” 

From which I gather, among other things, 
that our little Edith has been pricing the equip- 
mentofahome .. . 

Tonight that old sea-chest which in the 
boat-house holds on its top the law books 
which were to occupy Halliday’s leisure this 
summer, and which so far seem to be used 
chiefly to hold open his doors on windy 
days—the old sea-chest contains to date the 
four clues which are our sole ammunition 
in the putative expedition against Greenough: 

(a) Half of a broken lens from a pair of 
eyeglasses. 

(b) A scrap of paper, containing a cryptic 
bit of typing in large and small letters. 

(c) The small cap of an ether can. 

(d) A small fragment of white cloth. 

Had it not been for Halliday’s unwittingly 
placing a weapon in the enemy’s hands we 
should also have had: 

(e) A very sharp knife, with a plain wooden 
handle and a blade approximately six inches 
long. 

AUGUST I 

I am now convinced that any attempt to 
solve these crimes by the discovery of an under- 
lying motive is a mistake. Nor will Greenough’s 
study of psychology help him here, unless he 
be expert in its psychopathic developments. 

One cannot piece together into a rational 
whole the fragmentary impulses of a 
lunatic. .°.... 

An incendiary fire was started beneath the 
boat-house last night, or rather toward morn- 
ing. An assortment of what was apparently 
oil-soaked waste was placed in one of the pails 
from the sloop, and a candle lighted and placed 
in it. Over this was laid such lumber as was 
left from the repair of the pier. 

Had Halliday been asleep the entire building 
might have burned. As it happened, he had 
been in the woods near where we found the 
boat, on a chance that its proprietor might 
pay it a visit. He discovered the fire from 
some distance and by hard running reached it 
in time to extinguish it. 

He notified Greenough early this morning, 
but that gentleman was extremely non-com- 
mittal. He stood with his hands in his pockets, 
kicking over the ashes of the fire. 

“What’s the big idea, Mr. Halliday?” he 
inquired. 

te don’t get that,” said Halliday belliger- 
ently. 

“Don’t you?” said Greenough, and after 
kicking the ashes once more, took an unruffled 
departure. 

The best we can make of that is that the 
detective believes the whole thing a clumsy 
but concerted plan on Halliday’s part and 
mine; that we have endeavored to show that, 
although his watchers would be able to testify 
that I had not left the house last night, the 
unknown is still at work. 

Nor can I entirely blame him for that. 
Whoever built the fire knew that Halliday 
was out at the time. But Halliday could not 
so state without betraying his knowledge of 
the boat, a matter he wishes to keep to himself. 

Small wonder that the detective, estimating 
from its charred remains the amount of lumber 
heaped over the flame, was skeptical. 
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“You are a good sleeper, Mr. Halliday!” 
he observed .. . 

A new month begins today, and like Pepys, 
it behooves me to take stock of myself. In 
spite of my best endeavors, some of my 
anxiety has crept into this record during the 
last month; and not always anxiety for myself. 
Alone, I could take off my coat and fight this 
thing out, but I am handicapped by Edith 
and Jane. Edith will not go and leave Halliday; 
Jane will not consider abandoning me here, 
although she has no idea of the true situation. 

“Tf you want to go back to town,” she says, 
“Tl go too, of course. But if you are talking 
about staying here alone, for some silly reason, 
I won’t even consider it. You wouldn’t have 
a clean shirt, after the first week.” 

But, even if I felt that no action would be 
precipitated by the police in case of such a 
move, I have a responsibility I cannot evade— 
the responsibility to my tenant. 

I have, by a reduced rent and an alluring 
advertisement, brought here an elderly para- 
lytic and his young secretary. And, evade the 
issue as I may, the fact remains that the last 
two acts of violence have been on my property. 
From the beginning, indeed, the most casual 
survey of the situation shows that Twin 
Hollows has been a sort of focal point. It was 
on this property that Nylie saw the sheep- 
killer hunt sanctuary. Not on it, but adjacent 
to it, is still hidden the boat; and it was 
from my own float that he first escaped 
from Carroway and later killed him; it was 
even very possibly his flashlight that Halliday 
saw the night of his arrival when, finding the 
boat-house occupied, he worked his way 
through the salt marsh toward the sea. 

More recently the radius of his activity 
has been narrowed to the property itself. 
The secretary sees him outside a window; 
he enters the house and attacks him from 
within. And a few days later, possibly having 
overseen Halliday’s discovery of his boat, he 
attempts to drive him away by setting fire 
to the boat-house : . 


I am tempted to ask Mr. Bethel to cancel his 


lease; to return him his money, entire, and re- 
lieve myself of responsibility. 
What would he say, I wonder? 


AUGUST 2 

I write and read, and now and then make 
a fugitive excursion into Jane’s room, from 
behind her curtains to watch my watcher at 
work. In spite of himself he has achieved 
something, and will doubtless go back to the 
city somewhat the better for an unexpectedly 
athletic summer. 

I have been reading Mrs. Livingstone’s 
books, and a pretty lot of nonsense I find 
them. If there is anything in this question of 
survival, surely we cannot expect to find it in 
physical phenomena. Why not better accept 
that the nervous force which actuates the body 
may, in certain individuals, extend beyond the 
periphery of the body? 

Nevertheless it is as well that I brought away 
from the other house the book I found there on 
the desk, on ‘“‘Eugenia Riggs and the Oakville 
Phenomena.” It is no reading for Mr. Bethel, 
under the circumstances. 

One finds, for instance, that the small 
paneled room which we call the den was used 
for her séances. That paneling in itself sounds 
suspicious. But stop! It was not paneled at 
that time; I recall when poor old Horace found 
that oak paneling and gleefully installed it 
in what had been the old kitchen of the original 
farmhouse. 

An investigation, made just now, has sup- 
plemented my memory. ‘The photograph 
(Note: Plate I, “Eugenia Riggs and the 
Oakville Phenomena’’) shows a plastered wall, 
and one to two crude water-colors on it. Pos- 
sibly the spirit paintings of the text. 

It also shows that the cabinet, so-called, 
was not a cabinet at all, but a dark curtain 
on a heavy pole, which extends across a blank 
corner. In the picture these curtains are 
thrown back, showing a small stand on which 
are the stage properties of “George,” a bell, a 











He Had Loved Her 
Best of Them All fj 


The warmth of her youthful 
coloring had charmed him 
from the first. For that he 


would love her always. 


SHE remembered it now—the evening he first 
told her of his love. “How beautiful you 
are dear” he had said “always glowing and 
sparkling, little maid o’ rosy cheeks.” 

Her happiness had been beyond words. It was 
late that evening when he left—she had glanced 
hastily into the mirror and from its depths, a reflec- 
tion of PERT rosiness greeted her. How glad she 
_ — she had been using PERT Rouge! Whe- 

er dancing, motoring, shopping or swimming, 
PERT once applied, was on re cl Yet it aoe os seven as 
vanish at the touch of cold cream or soap. 

There are now two kinds of Pert Rouge to use. 
One of greaseless cold cream base, patted into the 
skin first, assures perfect adherence. After powder- 
ing, to intensify the rosy coloring, use Pert Com- 
pact Rouge. One may be applied without the 
other, of course. Both are waterproof. 

For a white skin we recommend light orange 
cream Pert (changes to pink on the skin) and blush 
tint Compact. 

For a medium skin, dark orange cream Pert and 
blush tint Compact. 

For an olive skin, rose shade cream Pert and 
rose Compact. 

Pert waterproof Lipstick to match. Rouge and 
Lipstick, 75¢. 

Mail the coupon today with 12c for a generous 
sample of Pert Cream Rouge. 


ROSS COMPANY 
240 West 17th Street 


‘Pert Rouge 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 

HE selection of a school is an important and sometimes perplexing 

problem because it involves so many considerations. It should not 
rest upon uncertain or biased information. The Cosmopolitan Educational 
Department is qualified to give you reliable data concerning the best 
schools in the country. The coupon on page 15 will help you to make 
your problem clear to us. 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

119 West Fortieth Street New York City. 
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Deaf? A post-card brings 
joy of good hearing again 


Amazing Invention enables deaf to hear instantly 
Sent on Ten Days’ Free Trial 
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Viola Dana, Beautiful Photoplay Star, recommends Maybelline - 


Eyes that Charm 


WILL BEAUTIFY YOUR EYES INSTANTLY 
A touch of MAYBELLINE works beauty 


wonders, Scant eyebrows and lashes are made to 
appear naturally dark, long and luxurious. All the 
hidden loveliness of your eyes,their brilliance, depth 
and expression — is instantly revealed. The differ- 
ence is remarkable. Girls and women everywhere, 
even the most beautiful_actresses of the stage and 
screen, now realize that MAYBELLINE is the most 
important aid to beauty and use it regularly. 
Perfectly harmless. 

MAYBELLINE may be had in either solid form or 
waterproof liquid form. Black or Brown. Price 75c. 
AT YOUR DEALER'S or direct from us, postpaid. 
Accept only genuine MAYBELLINE and your satis- 
faction is assured. Tear this out now as a reminder. 


MAYBELLINE COMPANY 
4750-76 Sheridan Road Chicago, III. 


Liquid Form ; 
Solid Form 


You Can Earn 
More Money 
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of Hawaii 


Mail us the coupon below to learn how 
Mrs. Loomis earned almost enough money 
in her leisure moments to pay for her home 
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International Magazine Co., Inc. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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pan of something, a glass, and a small bunch 
of flowers. On the floor, ready for his hand, is 
a guitar. The wall is certainly plastered. 

An inset shows the pan, set on its edge to 
allow photography, and with the title: ‘“Im- 
print of spirit hand in putty. Dec. 2, 1902. 
Notice lack of usual whorls and ridge.”’ But in 
spite of this rather militant caption, I find Iam 
unimpressed. Rather am I wondering whether 
somewhere in the background there was not.a 
Mr. Riggs, with a short broad thumb and a 
bent little finger, who was not ignorant of 
the lack of the usual whorls and ridges in a 
pair of rubber gloves. 

But it is no book for Mr. Bethel. Mrs. 
Riggs meets Markowitch on his own ground 
and fairly beats him. True, he produces a 
broad face and an arm which comes through 
the solid stuff of the curtain. But she does 
that, and more; she shows, under very dim 
red light—and anyone who has tried to see 
by it knows how negligible that is—hands 
which may be touched and held. d 

“The hand,” says one witness, “came out 
from the cabinet and advanced toward me. 
I could see no body, but the billowing of the 
curtain indicated some unearthly presence 
behind it. I asked permission to touch it, 
and the medium agreed, provided I did it 
without force. I then took the hand and held 
it for a perceptible moment, when it seemed 
to dissolve away and slip from my grasp.” 

One may be sure it dissolved away! And 
that as speedily as possible. 

But, considering that plastered wall, the 
entire evidence in the book, gathered together, 
forms a surprising whole. One must take off 
one’s hat to the Riggs family, provided there 
were two of them, or to whosoever assisted the 
lady. Especially since the windows ‘‘were 
shuttered and bolted, and small strings of bells, 
which would ring at the slightest touch, were 
hung across them.” 

One does not wonder, since Annie Cochran 
probably had access to the book, that she found 
her tea-kettle moved about and had her bed- 
clothing shamelessly taken from her. 


AUGUST 3 

Halliday, who is an early riser, burst in 
on us this morning at the breakfast table, 
fairly bristling with excitement. 

“Good morning, everybody!” he sang out. 
“And how about a picnic today? Ginger ale 
and fried chicken, I to provide the ginger ale.” 

“Sit down, man, and pull yourself together,” 
Edith said, eying him. “William, fetch the aro- 
matic ammonia. He will be all right presently.” 

“What do I receive for a piece of very 
cheering news?” he demanded. 

“Who’s to judge whether it’s cheering?” 

“Well, I leave it to all of you,” he said. 
“Greenough’s gone. Benchley came over 
yesterday and threw him off the case. At 
least, that’s what they say at the post-office. 
Thirteen days he’s been fooling around, and he 
couldn’t get over the hump.” 

“If only he had stayed a little longer,” 
Edith said regretfully, “and somebody had 
killed him! It’s rotten bad luck, that’s all.” 

The conversation had little or no meaning 
for Jane. She was, I could see, puzzled by our 
excitement and relief. 

“Surely they have left somebody,” she said. 
“We ought not to be left without protection. 
Who knows when something will break out 
again, and then where are we?”’ 

‘‘Where indeed?” said Halliday, and he and 
Edith two-stepped into the living-room, where 
Edith sat down at the organ and played 
execrably a few bars of “Shall We Gather at 
the River?” 

“Latest song hit,” she called. “Words and 


” 





| music here, twenty-five cents. 


|two with Greenough. 


“T think you are all a trifle mad,” Jane said, 
and went out to do her morning ordering . . . 

The move is a totally unexpected one. Yes- 
terday, as Halliday said, the Sheriff came over 
to the hotel and was closeted for an hour or 
A bell-boy reports 
that, on carrying some cracked ice to the 


‘room, he found Greenough sitting morosely 


by a table, and Benchley at the window, 
staring out. Half an hour later the Sheriff left, 
passing out of the hotel without so much as a 
nod to anyone, and within the hour Greenough 
was paying his bill in the lobby and ordering 
a car to take him to the train. 

Our own relief is enormous, but there is much 
grumbling among the summer folk as well as 
the natives. Starr is the usual variety of small- 
town constable, and it seems extraordinary 
that the case should be left in his care. It is 
of course possible that another man is to be 
sent in Greenough’s place, but if so we have 
no intimation of it... 

Later: Incredible, the rapidity with which 
news circulates here. The immediate result 
of Greenough’s departure has been rather to 
revive the interest in the situation than other- 
wise. I dare say as long as the police were on 
the case the people more or less lay back and 
depended on them; now they are thrown once 
more onto their own resources, and a variety 
of opinions and even of clues are being ex- 
changed at that central clearing house, the 
post-office. Thus: 

This morning the cows of a man named 
Vaughan were found huddled in a corner of 
the field, and giving every evidence of having 
been run to death during the night. 

(To the common sense suggestion of a dog 
being the culprit, pitying glances.) 

A stranger three days ago tried to buy a 
large knife in the hardware store. 

(Later shown to be the Livingstones’ new 
butler seeking a carving knife.) 

The second keeper at the lighthouse has 
resigned, declaring the tower is haunted. 

(This is true, so far as the resignation goes. 
He has, it appears, asked to be transferred. 
But Ward says ‘there has been no repetition 
of the strange affair the night of the storm.) 

A car driven recklessly and without lights 
has been seen twice near the Hilburn Road, 
both times after midnight. 

(There seems a certain authenticity in this; 
the car, however, shows its lights until fairly 
close to another car, when it shuts them off 
entirely. There may be, of course, some 
defect in the dimmers.) 

My own relief is beyond words. Looking in 
my shaving mirror today, I am startled at 
the change in me the last few weeks. The 
Lears are coming out to dinner tonight. 
More power to them. 

AUGUST 4 

The party last night was a great success. 
Lear had brought me out a bottle of claret, 
and with candles on the. table and six wine- 
glasses, hastily borrowed from Annie Cochran 
at the main house, we took on quite a festive 
air. Lear looked a trifle puzzled when, at 
Edith’s suggestion, she, Halliday and myself 
drank to “the absent one,” but otherwise all 
was well. We divided after the meal, Jane and 
Helena to talk, Edith and Halliday for the boat- 
house and a canoe, and Lear and I to pace 
the drive with our cigars. 

Lear’s quiet face and general dependability, 
and perhaps the need of a fresh mind on the 
conditions here, impelled me to tell my story, 
to which he listened without interruption. 

His opinion is that we have to do with a 
homicidal maniac, and that the sheep killing 
was preliminary to the rest, “a propitiation.” 

“Of course, I am no psychiatrist,” he said, 
“but what other explanation have you?” 

“None at all,” I admitted. “Of course, if 
I meant to commit a series of crimes, I might 
find it useful to establish my insanity first. 
I doubt if any jury, once convinced that the 
murderer and the sheep killer are the same, 
would doubt his essential lunacy.” 

“On the other hand,” Lear said in his cold 
academic voice, ‘the man who sets out to 
commit such a series of crimes as this is 
unbalanced. He doesn’t have to kill sheep 
to make a plea of that sort. He may present 
an entirely rational face to the world, but 
something has slipped, you can depend on it.” 

The supernatural angle of the case he put 
aside. “I won’t even argue it,” he said. ‘“There 
may be something to it; I’m not denying that. 
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But it’s not stuff to be meddled with; when the 
Lord means to open that veil he will do it. 
And I am no peeping Tom.” 

He said further that Helena has taken up 
the ouija board, and sits for hours “‘with any- 
one she can entrap,” getting absurd messages 
which sound well and mean nothing. 

“In your place,” he said, “I would forget 
it. If you get really to the point where you 
think you have something, send for Cameron 
and let him look into it. But keep out of it 
yourself, Porter. It’s bad medicine.” 

I took them to the eleven o’clock train, 
and have only just returned. But I think it 
would amuse Lear, in spite of his hands-off 
attitude, to know that as I drove into the 
garage and shut off the lights and the engine, 
in the very act of getting out of the car I heard 
once more that peculiar dry cough, the faint 
slow footfall, and smelled again that curious 
herbal odor which I shall, all the days of my 
life, associate with my Uncle Horace. 

So unexpected was it, coming on top of the 
happiest evening of the summer, that I stood 
for a moment immovable. Then I leaped 
from the terrifying darkness of the garage out 
into the moonlight, and there confronted young 
Gordon, standing outside and quietly smoking. 

“Hello!” I said when I could speak. ‘Out 
again, I see.” 

“Yes. That place gets my goat,” he replied. 
“T guess I’m jumpy, since the other night.” 

He looked badly, and I asked him if he 
cared to sit down before starting back. But 
he refused. 

“T’ll get hell if he finds I’ve left the house,”’ 
he said elegantly. 

I turned and walked back with him toward 
the house, and seeing him secretly amused 
about something, asked him what it was, 
whereupon he said that he was thinking of 
the way I had shot out of the garage. 

* “Put something over on you there, didn’t I?” 
“You startled me. What do you mean?” 
“T guess you know,” he said, with his side- 

long glance. ‘That cough.” 

“‘You mean, the lighthouse story?” 

He fell again into one of his secret convul- 
sions of mirth. 

“No I don’t mean the lighthouse,”’ he said, 
and turning abruptly, struck off through the 
trees. 

I can take from this as much or as little as I 
will. It is possible that Gordon has heard the 
cough in the house, and associates it with the 
other sounds of which he has complained to 
Annie Cochran. Or has he merely been told 
of it, and with his perverted idea of humor, 
been deliberately alarming me? 

If I am to believe my recent <eading, 
according to tradition the discarnate frequently 
do after death the things they did most fre- 
quently in life; your hunter returns on horse- 
back and is seen alone on country roads; 
ladies of ancient time who lighted themselves 
to bed with candles seem to go on perennially 
retiring to God knows what unearthly couch, 
with the same everlasting candle in their 
hands. 

But to record, in all seriousness, the possi- 
bility that they carry with them, without the 
flesh, the weaknesses of that flesh, is beyond 
my power of credulity. 

AUGUST 5 

I returned the wine glasses to Annie Cochran 
this morning, and as a result have been 
attempting ever since to reconcile what she 
says with the facts as we know them. . . 

Annie Cochran declares that young Gordon 
has been in the habit of slipping out of the house 
at night; that he commenced to do it shortly 
after his arrival and has done it ever since; 
that, indeed, he was not sitting on the kitchen 
steps before he was attacked, but had been 
out in the car and was trying to get back into 
the house. : 

She also believes that Mr. Bethel suspects 
it and has been on the alert, especially since the 
night of the attack. 

“There’s been bad blood between them ever 
since that night,” she said. ‘They talk a bit 
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—only to let one neglected detail 
ruin the whole effect! 


“She was stunning,” said the man. “I thought 
I had never seen anyone more beautiful at 
first glimpse. Such dashing style and such 
good company, too! But—all wasted!” 

“What happened?” asked the girl of her- 
self. ““Heseemed so interested at the moment 
of meeting. I know I looked well and I cer- 
tainly was up on my toes to entertain. Did 
I slip up somewhere?” 

‘ 6 ee 6 es Ps ee es 
And the sad part is that the man, knows, 
the whole world knows—but the girl doesn’t! 

That is the dangerous thing about per- 
spiration odor—the person afflicted so seldom 
realizes that she gives offense. 

It is a physiological condition. You see, 
the perspiration glands under the arm are un- 
usually active. Heat, excitement, nervous- 
ness affect them easily. 

The hollow of the underarm and clothing 
prevent normal evaporation of moisture. This 
results in a disagreeable odor which is very 
noticeable to those about us but is hard to 
detect on ourselves. 

Then those horrid “half-moons” of stain 
under the arms! What is uglier, more un- 
sightly? And so ruinous, too, for the most 
expert dry cleaning cannot blot them out. 


Soap and water are not enough 
Most women, and men, too, mean to be 
above reproach in personal cleanliness. And 
they are, so far as soap and water go. 

But this repellent form of uncleanliness is 
something that cannot be washed away. The 
only thing that can cope with perspiration 
odor and moisture is a scientific corrective. 

If women could only understand that the 
underarms must have regular, special care 


RUTH ] 
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just the same as the teeth, the hair, the finger- 
nails! If they could only realize that without 
this care they themselvesare almost certain to 
offend in this thing they so criticise in others! 


The underarm toilette 
of 3,000,000 people 

There is one best way to do everything. 
3,000,000 have found the one best and surest 
way to attain perfect personal daintiness is by 
regular useof Odorono, the underarm toilette. 

Odorono is an antiseptic liquid formulated 
bya physician to correct both the evils of ex- 
cessive perspiration. It is the original correc- 
tive for both perspiration odor and moisture. 

Clear and clean, Odorono is just like a 
dainty toilet water to use. Putalittle on the 
underarms just twice a week and you need 
bother with no other precautions! One ap- 
plication lasts for three whole days. 

Attention to the underarms takes so little 
timeandeffortanditmeanssomuch! Thisone 
littlespotcan undoall youhaveputintoachiev- 
ing a perfect toilette in outward appearance. 

Get into the twice-a-week Odorono habit 
and enjoy perfect freedom from any trace of 
odor; from disagreeable moisture; clothing 
always dry and odorless with no taint or stain 
toruinit. You can get Odorono at any toilet 
counter anywhere; 35c, 60c and $1 a bottle 
or sent by mail postpaid. 


Send for dainty sample set of the 
complete underarm toilette 


I have a dainty sample set of the complete 
underarm toilette—Odorono, Creme Odo- 
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Ignorance 

of physical facts 
never brought happiness 
NLESS there is frank discussion, 


there can be no real enlighten- 
ment on a subject such as feminine hy- 


giene. The recent advances in this 
branch of hygiene have all come about 
as an answer to one existing evil. And 
that is the evi/ of poisonous antiseptics. 
Every physician and nurse is familiar 
with the effects when delicate tissues 
come in contact with bichloride of mer- 
cury or the compounds of carbolic acid. 
Yet until lately there was no other re- 
course for fastidious women who de- 
manded an efficient and true surgical 
cleanliness. 
Every woman has reason 
to welcome Zonite 

But no longer need a woman risk the 
effects of dangerous poisons for the pur- 
pose of feminine hygiene. . No longer 
need she fear accidental poisoning in 
the home. For now she has Zonite. This 
powerful antiseptic-germicide is a re- 
markable achievement to contemplate. 
Though absolutely non-poisonous, Zo- 
nite is more than forty times as strong 
as peroxide of hydrogen and far more 
powerful than any dilution of carbolic 
acid that can be safely used on the 
human body. 


No wonder, then, that Zonite has been wel- 
comed with Satisfaction. A powerful antisep- 
tic which, in its many uses, is harmless to 
human tissue! Dentists are using it widely 
for preventive oral hygiene. Suggestion: ask 
your physician's opinion of Zonite. 

Send for dainty booklet on feminine hygiene, 
frankly written. Zonite Products Co., Postum 
Bldg., 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. In Canada: 165 
Dufferin Street, Toronto. 


In bottles, 50c and $1 
at drug stores 
Slightly higher in Canada 
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confusion. For the life of me I cannot see 
where the results of Halliday’s search can lead 
us, nor I think doeshe . . . 

Edith this morning, at Halliday’s request, 
telephoned to Gordon and asked him to 
luncheon with us. He accepted after a brief 
hesitation, and promptly at one o’clock came 
down the drive, clad in white flannels and with 
an additional dose of pomade on his hair. 

Whether he was suspicious or not we cannot 
tell. I know that, watching him from a 
window, part way down the drive he came 
to a dead stop and then turned, as if he had 
some idea of going back on some pretext or 
other. But he evidently thought better of it, 
looked at his watch, and came on again. 

He made a poor impression on us, furtively 
watching Jane’s choice of fork or spoon and 
otherwise bestowing most of his attention on 
Edith. Such attention, that is, as he bestowed 
on anybody at the beginning. He was what 
a novelist loves to call distrait, although any 
question about himself roused him to a faint 
enthusiasm. He has, I suspect, an inordinate 
vanity. 

“I’m a sort of wanderer,” he said once, 
apropos of some question or statement of 
mine. “I stay in a place long enough to look 
about me and then I get the itch to move on. 
Restless,” he added. 

And restless he was. From where he sat he 
had his back to the windows, but: more than 
once he managed to turn and look out. I 
had the feeling that the small room enclosed 
him too much; that he felt somehow trapped. 
And more than once I found his eyes on me, 
and felt that he suspected me of some purpose 
he was attempting to discover. 

His nervousness finally infected me, and even 
Jane began to show signs of distress. The 
small luncheon party, for some reason she could 
not understand, was going badly. Only Edith 
played up well; she pushed back her plate at 
last, and with her elbows on the table and her 
chin in her hands, said: 

“And now, tell us about the night you were 
hurt.” 

He was lighting a cigaret at the moment, 
and he halted, the match held in mid-air, 
and glanced from her to me. 

“T’ll do that,” he said, with his twisted 
smile, “if Mr. Porter will tell me how he and 
the doctor both happened to be such Johnnies 
on the spot.” 

But he carried that no further, and although 
the covert insolence of the speech brought 
the color to Edith’s face, she continued to 
smile. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” he went on. “The 
fellow got into the house all right; I turned to 
go in by the door and head him off, and that’s 
all I remember.” 

“But you rang the bell first, didn’t you?” 

Whether because he hated to acknowledge 
that call for help, or for some reason none of 
us can determine tonight, he hesitated. 

“Yes,” he said finally. “I was pretty well 
excited, but I suppose I did.” 

On the subject of the house itself he was 
more fluent, showing a considerable curiosity 
as to its history, and inquiring with more 
particularity than delicacy as to the circum- 
stances surrounding Uncle Horace’s death. 

“The Cochran woman has a line of talk 
he gave as his explanation. ‘Seems 


I told him of the doctor’s verdict of heart 
failure, and he seemed to be considering that. 
But almost immediately he asked me if I had 
tried hearing the bell as far away as the 
highroad, ‘‘with a motor engine going.” 

“T don’t believe it could be done,” he said, 
with his sideways glance at me. ‘He’s got 
good ears, the doctor.” 

He said something before he left about 
looking for another job; as this one was too 
confining, and the old man not easy to live 
with. “I only took it for the summer,” he 
said, “and I’m about fed up with it. It’s too 


confining. And he’d let that car of his rot 
before he’d let me take it out.” 
With which clumsy attempt to alibi himself 


regarding the car, he took his departure. 
Edith believes that in some manner he knows 
that the car has been examined, and she may 
be right... 

Halliday’s investigation of his room during 
his absence proceeded without difficulty. With 
my keys and Annie Cochran’s connivance he 
made an easy entry, Mr. Bethel having retired 
for his after-luncheon siesta. 

At first glance the room offered nothing, 
and leaving Annie Cochran on guard outside 
under pretense of cleaning the passage, Halli- 
day made a more intensive search. The bed 
disclosed nothing, nor did the closet; his suit- 
case was locked, and over it Halliday spent 
more time than was entirely safe. 

“Toward the end,” he says, “I was pretty 
shaky. I kept thinking I heard him, and of 
course the more I hurried the more I bungled 
the thing.” 

He got it open at last without breaking the 
lock, and found in it the note-hook. 

(Note: I find I have given no description 
of the note-book in the original Journal. 
As it played a considerable part in the ap- 
proaching tragedy, it deserves some attention. 

It was a small compact volume of the loose- 
leaf type, a sort of diary, but not regularly 
kept. Most of the entries, due to the complica- 
tion of the cipher, were very brief. One or two, 
however, occupied almost a page, and all of 
them had been typed. 

Needless to say, the cipher was the one we 
had found on the scrap of paper picked up 
in my garage.) 

The discovery of the note-book with its 
cipher sent his excitement to fever pitch. He 
ran through it for the code word, but was 
unable to find it. Then, replacing the book 
and leaving the suitcase as he had found it, 
he set to work more carefully on the room 
itself. 

The coil of rope and the knife were behind 
a row of books on the bookshelf, a packet of 
typing paper and a box of carbon sheets 
thrown over them with apparent casualness, 
to conceal them still further. 

So closely had he calculated the time that 
he had barely restored them to their places 
when Gordon slammed the entrance door down- 
stairs, and Halliday says: 

“If he had come straight up we’d have been 
gone. I could have got out; I don’t believe 
I could have locked the door. But he stopped 
there a second or two, and I just made it.” 

He had no time to make the back staircase, 
however. Annie Cochran opened the linen- 
closet door, and he bolted in there. He heard 
Gordon unlock his room and enter it, and al- 
most immediately reappear and demand of 
Annie Cochran if she had been in it during his 
absence. An angry dispute followed, within 
a foot or two of the linen-closet, not the less 
acrimonious because of its lowered voices, and 
of an almost hysterical quality in Gordon’s. 

Every particle of his veneer had dropped 
from him, and the threats he made if he found 
she had been in his room are not even to be 
recorded here . . . 

And now, once again, where are we? We 
have, as against Gordon: 

(a) The knife and the coil of rope. 

(b) Our belief that he uses the car, clandes- 
tinely, at night. 

(c) At least an indication that he set the 
fire under the boat-house. 

(d) The cipher, found in my garage. 

(e) The note-book, in the same cipher. A 
man does not record his thoughts in this man- 
ner unless he wishes to keep them hidden. 

(f) The linen strips muffling the oar-locks, 
and suggested to Halliday today by his place of 
concealment. The inventory of the main house 
shows a certain number of linen sheets. If 
one is missing it will prove a strong factor in 
connecting him with the boat. 

(g) The locking of his bedroom. 

(h) Last and not least, an unpleasant per- 
sonality. Halliday uses the word ‘“‘degener- 
ate,’”’ but I am not prepared to go so far. 

As against all this, however, we have: 

(a) The attack on him at the kitchen door, 
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and the manner in which he was tied, corre- 
sponding to the rope about Carroway. 

(b) The sheep killing and murder of Carro- 
way, taking place as they did before his arrival. 

(c) The fact that Halliday cannot identify 
him as the man he picked up in his car. 

(d) The distinguishing mark by which the 
criminal has signed his crimes, so to speak, is 
the circle and triangle, drawn in chalk; while 
this is not vital, Halliday found no chalk in 
the room . 

I have put “to Halliday the boy’s veiled 
inquiry about the doctor. It is impossible 
for us to experiment with the bell, but he thinks 
it could be distinctly heard from the main road. 

On the other hand, the arrival of Hayward 
on the scene almost as soon as I had got there 
is extremely puzzling. We have tonight paced 
off the distance, in view of my statement that 
I had lighted only one match when the doctor’s 
flashlight was turned on me. 

There seems to be no doubt that Hayward 
was on the property that night. But I do not 
accept the possibility, suggested by Halliday, 
that as he was in Greenough’s confidence he 
had been watching me. 
imagine, go out on such an errand with his 
medical bag in his hand, and the doctor had 
carried his bag. I recall distinctly his taking 
from it the dressings for Gordon’s head. 
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attitude towards life. So far life has been 
very kind to you. You have taken chances 
always. And you’ve got away with them.” 

“Yes, sir! But 

“Have you ever in your life consciously 
played safe?” 

“‘Why—perhaps not!” 

“It’s a virtue I suggest you acquire. If you 
will make an honest effort to, I’ll be much 
surer than I am now of your ultimate success. 
That’s all.” 

Now old Prexy was no more. But what he 
had said then had made a profound impression 
on Larry, who knew how many men, prominent 
in college, had drifted into obscurity after- 
wards. Even old Prexy might have been sur- 
prised if he had realized how much Larry had 
taken to heart what he had said, how hard he 
had striven to profit by it. 

And—to what end? 

To Lowell he had returned defeated. And 
here, this night, a sudden flash of his old im- 
pulsiveness had betrayed him. His classmates 
had cheered, he realized, not so much the man 
who had given five thousand dollars to Lowell 
as the manner of man who could make so 
princely a gift eight years out of college. But 
when the truth leaked out the cheers would 
turn to jeers. He had cut himself off from 
Lowell. Sohe believed. But again he reckoned 
without Judy. 

“T discovered Lowell’s latest benefactor up 
on the Rez,” Judy was informing her father 
at that precise moment. 

“On the Rez? What was he doing there?” 

“T didn’t ask him. Perhaps he was repenting | 
his rashness and contemplating suicide.’ 

Johnny Sears had smiled at that. “I rather 
wanted to see him myself,”’ he remarked. 

“You’re going to. He’s going to spend the 
week-end with us at Hamilton.” 

“You’ve invited him?” 





“No—I thought the invitation had better | 
It occurred to me that as I’ve | 
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| “Why this sudden interest in him, then?” 

“How do you know it’s sudden? I may have 
been nourishing a secret affection in my heart 
for him for years.” Her voice was never so 
light, but in spite of herself she colored. 

“‘Why—you’re blushing!” he accused her. 

“You’re enough to make me blush—putting 
such thoughts in my head.” 

“There 7s something in your head. Tell me 
what you have in mind,” he pleaded. 

Judy hesitated. Then: “Do you believe in 
feminine intuition?” 

“T believe that like masculine hunches 
| feminine intuition is right—well, perhaps fifty 
percent of the time.” 

“This is the fifty percent that is right, then. 
I—promise you won’t tell?” 

He promised. And she told him what 
intuition had told her. 

“But——’” he protested. 

“This week-end,” she commanded firmly. 
‘Alive or dead!” 

And so Larry found himself invited to 
Hamilton. 

Like every Lowell man Larry knew of 
Johnny Sears’s place at Hamilton. It was a 
show-place among show-places. One year it 
had been considered as a potential summer 
White House. Another summer it had been 
occupied by a British ambassador. A week- 
end bid there was akin to an accolade and in 
his case it was based, Larry believed, on the 
sort of a background his five thousand dollar 
gift to Lowell must suggest to Johnny Sears. 

From that thought Larry recoiled. “I’m 
sorry,” he said to Johnny Sears, “but si 

“Tt’s got to be an awfully good excuse,” 
Johnny Sears warned him. ‘Almost im- 
pregnable, in fact.” 
| To confess there and then might have been 
| wiser. But Larry was human enough to try 

instead to evade. Asa result he found himself 
| the following Friday swinging off the train at 
Hamilton. 

In a smart roadster sat Judy waiting for him. 
This was the first time he had seen her since 
| 1916, for to see her that night on the Rez had 
been impossible. So until she smiled greeting, 
he was not quite sure it was she. Then he 
realized that she hadn’t changed unrecog- 
nizably since she was twelve. Yet it did not 
occur to him, as it had the other time, that 
Johnny Sears’s daughter was nothing to write 
home about. 

They sped over beautiful winding roads. 

“T’m afraid,” she remarked, “you won’t find 
us so very gay. We’re quite alone except for 
a few of father’s old cronies. Do you play 
| golf?” 


| 














golf.” 

| Judy smiled. In the unselfconscious way 
| that made various young Lowell men realize 
| that she was not only a good egg but a darn 
| desirable little egg as well. 

“Father,” she told him, “said something 
about a potential foursome before dinner. I 
feel quite sure you are elected.” 

Larry was. One of Johnny Sears’s cronies 
was a great banker. The other, paired off with 
Larry, was a still greater banker. Larry found 
them personally unaffected gentlemen whose 
game was as wretched as his—and he had 
not touched a club in months. They played 
for a dollar a hole. Larry and his partner 
won six dollars apiece. His partner was as 
gleeful as if he had made a million. 

“Straight and short and sure—that’s the 
way to play ’em,” he exulted. And turning to 
Larry added: ‘These chaps who try to hit the 
cover off the ball are always in the rough. 
They play golf as if ss 

‘As if it were a sporting proposition,” cut in 
Johnny Sears. ‘Not as if it were making 
loans at six percent—after carefully examining 
the security. Your game may win you a few 
dollars now and then, Sam, but you’ll never 
break a hundred.” 

Then after dinner Judy claimed Larry. 
They drove off together to another North 
Shore show-place where a dance was on. The 
younger set now—sleek, well groomed young 








“Tt depends,” he replied, ‘‘on what you call 


men with a Harvard crew captain and a rank- 
ing tennis player among them; assured, auda- 
cious girl. 

They all accepted Larry as casually and un- 
questioningly as had Johnny Sears’s friends. 
The prettiest girl, who had flirted with first 
the Harvard crew captain and then the ranking 
tennis player, apparently found him game as 
fair when it came his turn to dance with her. 

“You aren’t,” she protested plaintively, 
“one of those horribly strong, silent men, are 
you?” 

They had been dancing for all of twenty 
seconds then. Larry glanced down at her 
pretty face. Her eyes met his, wide and 
candid, yet deliberately beguiling. 

“T’m afraid I dance like one,” he said. “I’m 
rather out of practise.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” she said. “I had hoped it 
was my effect on you. I sometimes have it on 
the most finished performers—they are so over- 
come by the precious privilege of dancing with 
me that they forget all they know.” 

Larry smiled. “I can imagine it.” 

“Imagine it—but not feel it yourself. Are 
you in love with Judy?” 

“What?” gasped Larry. 

‘“‘There’s no reason why you shouldn’t be,” 
she retorted calmly. ‘And that would ex- 
plain your immunity to me. Would ‘it be too 
much to ask you to hold me a little closer?” 
Then before he could recover she launched a 
fresh audacity. ‘Judy is a dear,’”’ she re- 
marked. ‘“Isn’t it too bad she has no sex 
attraction? Oh, don’t look so horrified! Or 
as if you thought I was being catty. I am 
just repeating what she herself says. I tell 
her all she needs is a line. Do you like mine?” 

In spite of himself Larry smiled. ‘I think it 
suits you better than it would Miss Sears.” 

“Naturally—mine matches my tip-tilted 
nose and the come hither in my eyes. Judy’s 
would be different—strongly maternal perhaps. 
She’s the mother type. Stray cats and slightly 
damaged young men have an_ irresistible 
appeal for her.” 

‘Once Larry would merely have grinned at 
this but now for a horrible instant he sus- 
pected malice. He was seeing himself sub- 


jectively, as an outsider and rank impostor, ' 


and it did not occur to him that she, seeing 
him objectively, might get quite a different 
impression of him. The truth was that he had 
the poise and the assurance of a man who has 
lived in strange places and she found in this 
both a certain allure and a challenge. 

Larry, murmuring an apology for the step 
he had involuntarily missed, tried to smile. 
“I’m not a stray cat,’’ he remarked, “so I 
uppose——” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that you are the least 
bit damaged,” she replied. “Only unrespon- 


sive to my best efforts. That’s why I asked if: 


you were in love with Judy.” 

Larry simply smiled again. He wasn’t, of 
course. The idea had never occurred to him: 
But on the way home it did occur to him that 
some man might well be in love with Judy. 
Almost any man, in fact, save himself. 

The more he saw of Judy during the next few 
days the more firmly founded that belief be- 
came. He did not see such an awful lot of her, 
it is true, for golf intervened—more auriferous 
foursomes, three parts gold and one part 
alloy. But in between there were moments 
with Judy—Judy, who wasn’t at all beautiful 
but who strangely enough began to seem so. 

Now, of a Sunday morning, they sat wet 
and glistening on the edge of the raft that was 
moored off Johnny Sears’s private bathing 
beach. Larry wore one of Johnny Sears’s 
suits; Judy wore her own. This, of unrelieved 
black, suited her marvelously. 

“‘Aren’t you ever going to tell me anything 
about China—or your adventures there?” 
asked Judy abruptly. 

The question to Larry was like the intrusion 
of a serpent into an Eden of sorts. “I told a 
friend of mine a little about China as I found 
it,” he evaded, “and he asked me to spare his 
illusions.” 

“But,” she protested, “China sounds so 
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D 0 ” 
A veil had fallen over his eyes. 


? 


interesting. 
short. 

“T’ll race you ashore,’ 
dove off at once. They emerged together from 
a smother of surf. 
alive and—adorable! As his eyes met hers 
they were no longer veiled. It was her eyes 
that became suddenly veiled. They were both 
young; as he had torn ashore in pursuit of her, 
something inextinguishably male had been 


aroused in him. This she saw and thrilled to | 


before a comber swept upon them, caught 
them unsuspecting and thrust them shoreward. 
They recovered themselves laughingly but her 
eyes still evaded his. 

“We must hurry, 
late for dinner.” 

And she set him an example by hurrying off 
to her dressing-room. But once there she 
stood for an appreciable interval still in 
her bathing suit, with her lips a little parted 
and in her eyes the expression of one who 
listens. Judy was listening. To a little song 
her heart was chanting shamelessly, exultantly. 

“He does. He does. He does!” it sang. 

But Larry! He was like a man who has 
ventured unwittingly into a trap with no 
realization of his danger until the trap suddenly 
snaps shut. He might have so excused him- 
self. But he didn’t. His heart was singing no 
little song. 

““You’ve made forty different kinds of a fool 
of yourself,” he was assuring himself, “and 
you’d have probably made the forty-first if 
she hadn’t saved you.’ 

So he interpreted Judy’s sudden withdrawal 
—she had sensed his momentary madness and 
fled forthwith. Well, he was glad of that. 
Damn glad! He told himself so. 

There was just one thing for him to do now. 

‘What time can I get a train this afternoon?” 
he asked at luncheon. This was addressed to 
Johnny Sears. Larry had not even looked at 
Judy; his eyes were avoiding her. And so 
he did not see her swift glance of protest. 

“This afternoon?” protested Sears. “Why, 
I’m going over the road myself in the morning. 
Can’t you wait until then? I wish you would; 
I haven’t had a chance to talk to you about 
China and I want to.” 

China was the last thing Larry wanted to 
discuss with Johnny Sears. Yet: “I think,” 
he heard himself saying steadily, “that there 
are some things I should tell you about China.” 

“That will give us a chance for one more 
foursome this afternoon,’’ approved Johnny 
Sears with the smile that was in a masculine 
way as charming as Judy’s own. ‘We'll have 
a chance to talk tonight after dinner.” 

“And after that—the dark!” thought Larry. 


” 


she said, ‘‘or—we’ll be 


The moment came. He and Johnny Sears, 
leaving the others, moved on to the library. 

“Are you going back to China?” began 
Johnny Sears between puffs of his cigar. 
And when Larry shook his head he added, 
“Have you any plans?” 

Again Larry simply shook his head. He was 


thinking of Judy—Judy who had said: “You'll | 
find me on the east terrace when this momen- | 
tous conference isended. And please remember | 


that even at the risk of seeming more than 
femininely curious, I shall want to know what 
it’s all about.” 

Larry had managed a smile. But he had felt 
quite sure that it would be her father, and not 
he, that would tell her. He had discovered for 
himself that there was a late train that night 
and this he intended to take. 

“Fine,” Johnny Sears’s voice was announc- 
ing now. ‘Because I have an idea that I have 
just the opening you may be looking for. I’m 
always interested in Lowell men, you know.” 

Larry moistened his lips. And then de- 
liberately forced the truth through them. “I 
left China,” he said, “a flat and absolute 
failure. I think that it is best you know that 
before you say any more.” As he finished he 
came to his feet involuntarily. 

“Sit down!” said Johnny Sears quietly. 
“You say you left China a flat and absolute 
failure. Yet you gave Lowell five thousand 


There she | ' 
she challenged and | 
She faced him, lithe and| 
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dollars. I don’t quite understand. You have 
it, of course——”_~ 

“Thank you,” said Larry. “I have it—and 
I am very glad to give you now a check for the 
amount.” 

Johnny Sears took the check and held it 
between his fingers without a glance at it. 
“Five thousand dollars,” he commented, “is a 
considerable gift for a man who says he left 
China a flat and absolute failure.” 

“TI may as well be honest with you,” said 
Larry. ‘When I left China after buying my 
transportation and traveler’s checks, I had a 
bank balance of exactly five thousand and 
nine dollars. I still have the bank balance of— 
nine dollars.” Johnny Sears might have 
spoken but he gave him no chance. “I am 
telling you this because I feel I should. I do 
not regret the gift. I cannot explain why I 
made it. I felt, while you were speaking, as if 
I must—give all I could. I don’t think I was 
trying to impress you or anybody else. I— 
well, call it an impulse a 

“Are you given to acting on impulses?” in- 





-+| terrupted Johnny Sears. 


Larry smiled wryly. ‘It was the first one 
that had got away with me in five years.” 

“You mean that—you never took a chance 
all the time you were in China?” 

““Never—knowingly. That—was what got 
me, I suppose, though it seems funny, 
everything considered.” Larry paused. 

‘Please go on!” 

“I'd been—well, trying to straddle a gap be- 
tween the two rival political factions out there. 
You know China and how much of a part 
political conditions there play in business? 
Well, I simply couldn’t bring myself to go in 
with either faction. Bristol, my assistant— 
he’s, a Lowell man, class of twenty-one; you 
know him of course.” 

“Quarter on the varsity,” said Johnny 
Sears. ‘Go on.” 

“Bristol was crazy to take a chance. I 
wouldn’t. And then I went off my pins— 
the strain got me, I suppose—and had a 
touch of fever. I was out of my head for 
several days and more or less out of touch 
with the office for a couple of weeks. Bristol 
was in charge. He kept telling me things were 
going great.” 

“Weren’t they?” 

“They were,” said Larry grimly. ‘The 
minute I passed out of the picture Bristol 
plunged in and took the chance I wouldn’t. 
Things happened fast and he picked the win- 
ning side just in time. Gambled on it and came 
through.” 

“And took the credit for it?” suggested 
Johnny Sears. 

“No—not Bristol! He was white clean 
through. Tried to persuade me that I would 
have done the same thing if I hadn’t been 
taken sick. In fact he was pretty well cut up 
when I insisted upon resigning.” 

“You resigned, then?” 

“What else could I do?” demanded Larry, 
wide-eyed. ‘The International people wrote 
me a letter of congratulation and gave me an 
increase in salary—when it was all Bristol’s 
doing! I’d have felt yellow clear through if I 
hadn’t told them so—and resigned.” 

“You are absolutely sure that you wouldn’t 
have done the same thing if you hadn’t been 
sick? There’s such a thing as being too 
quixotic, Weston.” 

Larry merely shook his head. Johnny Sears 
said nothing for a moment. Then: “I goi 
both you and Bristol your chances to go to 


| China,” he announced abruptly. “I imagine 


that surprises you, but as a matter of fact I 
usually am instrumental in placing several 
Lowell men every year. They are taken on my 
recommendation by friends of mine.” 

He paused there, but Larry was too sur- 
prised to speak. 

“J followed you in college,” Johnny Sears 
went on, “and I knew of your record. I had 
an idea just what your liabilities were and 


| what might be counted on as assets. The one 


thing that never occurred to me was that yo. 
would ever play safe. You must have changed 
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Is this the End of 
Falling Hair and Baldness? 


since thattime. What happened to make you?” 

The light shed by the massive table lamp 
shone directly on Johnny Sears’s face, shrewd, 
yet not unkind. But Larry hardly saw him. 
This interview, working out so differently from 
anything he had previsioned, had him at sea. 

“Why—I suppose it was what old Prexy 
said,” he began and paused. 

“Go on,” said Johnny Sears. “I think you 
owe me an explanation.” 

That Larry recognized the justice of. And 
so he repeated in substance what old Prexy 
had said to him on that night back in June, 


1919. 
"Good Lord!” murmured Johnny Sears 
when he had finished. ‘So that was it!” 
From the humidor he took a fresh cigar and 
held it unlighted in his fingers. “Larry,” he 
said, ‘Old Prexy was salt of the earth. He is 





one of Lowell’s best traditions. But—he was | 


a living tradition before he died. I say that 
with all kindness and with a full appreciation 
of all he did for Lowell. But old Prexy, 
Larry, was very much like a hen who occasion- 
ally hatched out ducklings. I was a duckling. 
So were you. Bristol was another. We 
worried him. We didn’t do things his way. 
We took chances. We filled his kindly old 
heart with horror. He was forever foreseeing 
disaster for us. This has become clear to me 
now. I remember he spoke to me once, but 
mildly. I think that what he said to you 
was from his heart—that perhaps you were 
dearer to him than the other ducklings he had 
fretted over.” 

“Why,” protested Larry bewilderedly, “that 
was the only time he ever ; 

“Let it pass. There is no question anyway 
but what he wanted to do you a service. 








Instead he harmed you—harmed you damn- | 


ably. Put it this way. Men like yourself and 


Prexy as a Roosevelt was from a Taft. Old 
Prexy was born to be what he became—a 
dyed-in-the-wool conservative. He couldn’t 


have become anything else—a pioneer, for | 


instance, because a pioneer must take chances. 
I, certainly, would never have recommended 
that a man of old Prexy’s type be sent out 


to China. I recommended you because you | 


were of the breed that is born to take chances. 
You took them in sport—that’s what made 
you All-America stuffi—and during the war. 
You took them naturally, in a way old Prexy 
never could. With an inborn confidence and a 
swiftness of decision that is more than half 
the battle. 


driving at?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Larry, though his head 
whirled. 

Johnny Sears leaned toward him. ‘“Sup- 
posing,” he suggested, “that instead of telling 
you what I have had in mind for you I say 
simply this—will you take a chance on it, 
sight unseen?” 

Larry’s head cleared, though the blood still 
pounded in his ears. “Yes,” he said, at once 
and with finality. 

“Think twice! Even though I am mostly 
president of Lowell these days I still have 
many irons in the fire. And some of my 
agents travel to places where I myself would 
prefer not to go. Pestilential places, where 
they must act swiftly and take a chance every 
minute—everything from malaria to poisoned 
arrows. You are quite sure you understand 
how much of a chance you are taking?” 

Larry merely nodded, but in his eyes now 
was the look of the old Larry who had once 
flown high and free over enemy lines. 

“By George, I do believe you are hoping 
it’s some place just like that,” said Johnny 
Sears. Dryly he added, “I’m sorry to dis- 
appoint you, but I intend for the present at 
least to use you right here in these United 
States. But I can assure you that you’ll have 
to take plenty of chances of a sort.”” He came 
to his feet and so did Larry. “Shall we shake 
on it?” he asked, offering his hand. 





If you came a cropper you were | 


up again and at them. Do you see what I’m | Science has recently made amazing 





Larry shook on it. With fervor and grati- | 


tude, yet apologetically. 
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in Your Face! 


A woman’s face is like a garden of roses. 
Give it care and it will bloom like a bower 
of beauty. Neglect it and its charms wili 
wither and fade. 

Boncilla Clasmic Beautifier brings out your 
natural beauty just as the sun brings out the 
beauty of the rose. 


Just One Thing More 
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You use creams and face powder now and 
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the complete Boncilla Beauty Method. Just 
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oh! what a difference in results. 
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Men 
You too, need Boncillamask your Barber 
for the Boncilla Facial. 
Free Beauty Book 
Send name and address today for 48-page 
book “The Way to Beauty.” 
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“T still feel like an impostor,” he explained. 
“You mean,’ Johnny Sears suggested, 
because you think you misled me by the size 


| of your gift to Lowell?” 


“Yes,” said Larry. 

Johnny Sears smiled. “Do you know what 
Judy said to me that night after class day was 
over? She said to me, ‘Johnny Sears, I’ll bet 
you’ve beguiled that young and impulsive man 
to contribute almost the last cent he has in 
the world toward your old ten million dollar 
fund.’ ” 

“Judy said that?” gasped Larry. 
how could she know that?” 

Briefly Johnny Sears hesitated. Love may 
be blind but fathers are not. Against this 
paternal instinct were pitted the habits of a 
lifetime. The habit of swiftly and accurately 
judging men; of generosity, and of that fine 
sportsmanship that had made him give so 
much of himself to Lowell. 

They swung the scales. 

“You might ask her yourself,” he replied, 
his lips smiling though his heart still pro- 
tested. Then as Larry stood as one still dazed 
he gave him a little push. ‘“She’s on the east 
terrace, you know.” 

After which Johnny Sears, being human, ex- 
perienced certain inevitable regrets. But he 
fought against them manfully. 

“He took his medicine like a white man— 
and a Lowell man,” he assured himself stub- 
bornly. ‘And he’s learned his lesson.” 

The east terrace looked out to the sea. One 
who saw Judy there might have believed her 
lost in the beauty of the night, unaware of 
Larry’s approach. But then one would not 
have known how tightly her hands were 
clenched. 


“T won’t look around,” she was telling her- 
ti” 


“Why— 


But she did, in spite of all her promises. As 
their eyes met, they both started to speak, then 
paused. It was their eyes that spoke for them. 

They stood so for a breathless second—the 
daughter of Lowell’s richest son and Larry 
who, at that moment, was probably Lowell’s 
poorest. He might well have paused to con- 
sider that the world would regard him as 
poorly equipped financially to take a chance 
with love—and Johnny Sears’s only daughter. 

But if matrimony is a gamble, it is love that 
makes gamblers of us all. 

So instead he took Johnny Sears’s daughter 
in his arms and kissed her as Adam kissed Eve 
when the world was still young and Eden was 
yet Eden. Second thought did presently 
suggest a question to him, but even that was 
no more than any lover, conscious of good 
fortune beyond his deserts, might impetuously 
phrase. 

“You—really mean it, Judy?” he demanded. 
“Tt isn’t just because I’m damaged?” 

“Damaged?” she echoed, wide-eyed at any 
such a suggestion. 

“That girl at the dance the other night—the 
pretty one that flirted so—said that all stray 
cats and damaged men had an irresistible 
appeal for you.” 

‘Are you hinting,” she broke in, “that I am 
given to repairing damaged men this way? 
Because if you are——” 
“You know I’m not!” he protested hastily. 
“Damaged?” she teased. 


“No—hinting!”’ : : 
“Or damaged either,” she assured him 
staunchly. ‘“You’re——” 


But he gave her no chance to finish—because 
at last he was conscious of the wisdom of his 
immediately taking a chance whenever one 
offered. 

As one obviously did. 


$$ ACO 


The Most Dangerous Woman in Europe 


(Continued from page 33) 


life since. It was she who taught me that cold 
water added to the whites of eggs not only in- 
creases the quantity but makes them of the 
proper consistency with less beating, that tur- 


| nip tops can be made to masquerade as spinach, 


that salt makes sugar go further, that celery 
tops and potato peelings make excellent soup, 


| and that leavings from chops and cutlets pro- 





| duce the purest of soap. 


All this useful learn- 
ing served me invaluably during the war. 

It was my mother who developed in me the 
instinct of the complete housewife, which has 
rendered me such yeoman service, no matter 
whether my home has been a Riviera palace, 
a Paris or a London mansion, or a tiny third 
floor back in either city. It is to her that is 
really due the greatest compliment my own 
daughter ever paid me in her life, when she 
declared that my galvanic vitality and awful 
intensity are such that she had seen the furni- 
ture whisk into place when I entered a room. 

My best schooling was that which I received 
through being so much with my father. To be 


| in his company was like being in the best of 


libraries. 

I never heard a discordant note in our home. 
My father adored and admired my mother 
with all a poet’s chivalry fora woman. In the 
long winter evenings he read to us as we sewed, 
and in summer he and I rode side by side over 
the sun-baked prairie, always talking of things 
that mattered, so that gradually and insensibly 
my mind was molded. 

This never-to-be-forgotten companionship 


| between my father and myself was brought to 
| an end by the failure of one of his speculations, 


this time the most disastrous of all. His first 
notable venture had been in connection with a 
gold mine in Colorado. On this occasion he 
sank the proceeds of the sale of the News and 
of his land office in ground that could not have 
produced a turnip, let alone the precious metal. 

After that he bought land in western Kansas 


| and laid out a town which he called Montezuma 


(for there was nothing small about my father). 
He already imagined a street-car line running 
down a prospective boulevard, and in reality 
he actually built a railroad from the main line, 
a sugar factory, a feed barn, a church and a 
general store before he returned to Emporia. 

After bragging about his town for a few 
weeks, he went out there to see how the work 
was progressing, and to his astonishment not a 
single board of it was left. Some other am- 
bitious artist had been building his own little 
town, and had profited by the fact that no 
police force had yet been organized in Monte- 
zuma to move barn, station, factory, railway 
and even beets to another part of the world. 
In short, the intruder swiped the whole town. 

This should have deterred my father from 
ever again entering the battle for wealth on any 
other field but that of literature. Hope sprang 
eternal in his breast, however, with an inven- 
tion which he perfected unknown to my mother. 
This was a headrest designed to be fastened on 
the back of a seat in a day coach, and which a 
man could carry in his grip. By its use one 
could save oneself the expense of a chair car, 
and at the same time enjoy all the ease and 
comfort which was wont to cost a dollar. 

Unfor.unately one of the first buyers who 
used the contraption was sleeping peacefully 
in it when an extra sharp jerk of the train 
caused the whole thing to carry away, and the 
poor wretch’s neck was broken. The widow 
instituted a suit for $2000 damages and my 
father was forced to sell to William Allen White 
the Emporia Gazette, which he had started in 
succession to the News, and move to Chicago, 
where he had secured a post as editor of the 
Dispatch. 

I shall never forget that journey to Chicago. 
As the train hooted through the night, over 
the moon-splashed country, I sat looking out 
at the flying prairie. I little realized that I was 
leaving the West, never to return to it again. 

After a year at a convent school I returned 
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home to take up the study of caricature draw- 
ing with Ladendorf, whose clever pencil was 
then delighting everyone. 

About this time my father, who was tone 
deaf, was asked to take over the work of music 
critic. Despite the fact that he could not tell 
the difference between “Yankee Doodle” and 
the ‘Dead March in Saul,” he wrote some very 
beautiful criticisms about things he did not 
understand, and incidentally supplemented my 
education by letting me accompany him to 
many of the concerts and other events. 

One happy afternoon we went to see that 
glorious company, the Bostonians, play 
“The Serenaders,” in which Jessie Bartlett 
Davis took six curtain calls in Reginald de 
Koven’s song, “Oh, Promise Me.” In the 
lobby, as we came out, we met her husband, 
W. J. Davis, who owned the theater, and he 
took me back stage to see his wife in her dress- 
ing-room. 

From that afternoon I determined to make 
the stage my career, and my further acquaint- 
ance with Jessie Bartlett Davis, which lasted 
till her death, only strengthened my resolve. 
This great-hearted and talented Bohemian 
was the first Bohemian I ever knew, and I shall 
never cease to thank her for the new world she 
revealed to me. 

My decision to become an actress was easier 
to make, however, than to carry out. To my 
mother the stage was not merely a sink of 
iniquity but far worse. When I mentioned my 
wish to her I was met with a flat negative. As 
my father never opposed her wishes in any way, 
I had to work out my own emancipation from 
a home hedged round with puritan ideas. I 
decided that I would seek fame on the stage 
whatever happened. 

Going from one agent’s office to another, I 
finally heard of a company in which girls were 
needed, and managed to secure a contract to 
start on tour in it. My pay was to be fifteen 
dollars a week, and after receiving my railroad 
ticket to Saginaw, Michigan, where the com- 
pany was to start out, I determined to leave at 
once. I did not dare go home to fetch even my 
bag, for my mother had told me emphatically 
that she would not allow me to leave home un- 
less I were married first. I compromised by 
leaving a note for my father at his office. 

My father followed me to Saginaw by the 
next train and soon found my whereabouts. 
I saw from his worn face that he had had a 
scene with my mother and had come to fetch 
me home. 

“Really, Belle,”’ he said, “you can’t go out 
into the world alone unless you are married. 
Your mother will never consent, and you must 
obey her!” 

Having delivered this ultimatum, he left me 
in the hotel in order to take a stroll around 
Saginaw before starting back to Chicago. 

It was then two o’clock, and the next train 
for Chicago left at six, the bell-boy told me. I 
stood at the window watching the men shovel- 
ing snow off the sidewalks and meditating over 
the manner in which my plans had been upset. 
Alongside me, also looking out of the window, 
stood a man with a fur collar on his coat. It 
was the day before Christmas, and late shop- 
pers were hurrying by with pack ages. 

I had a bag of oranges, from which I took 
out one and began to peel it. Noticing that the 
man beside me was following my movements, 
I opened the bag again and offered him one. 
“Don’t mind if I do!” he said, and this is the 
conversation which followed: 

I: “Christmasy weather—don’t you hate 
itr 

Man: “What are you sore about?” 

I: “Nothing.” 

I watched him strip his orange of its yellow 
covering and, noting that he had a kindly face, 
I dared it. 

I: ‘Will you do me a favor?’’ 

Man: “Sure—if it’s possible.” 

I: “Oh, it’s possible, all right!’ 

Man: ‘Well, what is it?” 

I: “Will you marry me?” (Gasp from 
man. Business of getting breath.) 

Man: ‘What is the big idea?” 
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Then I explained that I just had to get 

married or I could not stay with the show, and 

| that I had only two hours in which to find a 
| husband. It would be only a nominal marriage, 
| I told him, as we should part at. the church 
| door, and I would buy him his liberty as soon 
'as I became a star, which I was certain of 
doing very soon. Unfortunately at present 
I had not even the money with which to buy a 
| license, but if he would give me this, along 
| with his name, I would give him both back 
later on. 

The humor of my request must have struck 
the man, for he seized his hat and went off for 
the license, and later the same afternoon we 

| went together to St. Paul’s Church and asked 
' Doctor Gallagher to marry us. 

| When we reached the hotel, I found my 
| father in a terrible flurry lest we should miss 
‘the return train to Chicago. Throwing my 
arms around his neck, I gave him a kiss and 
then astounded him by putting in his hands 
my crisp new marriage certificate, which’ I 
asked him to take home to my mother. 

Then I introduced him to my husband, 
whose name I had now ascertained to be 
Wherry, and who informed me that, as his 
home was in Chicago, he proposed to return 
there on the same train as my father. He was 
in the paint trade, he told us. 

I saw them carefully into the waiting hack 
and the door slammed on my first big adven- 
ture; but not before I had told my father not 
to let my mother put any red flannel petticoats 
among the things she would be sending on to 
me, or my muffler and my wool-lined arctics, 
for I would not need them any more. 

For the next. two years I followed perhaps 
the hardest profession in the world. The lure 
of the stage had caught me firmly in its grip, 
and through months of hardship and hard 
work, relieved by the tinsel triumphs of brief 
moments before the footlights, I dreamed of 
the days when I would be a great actress and 
have the world at my feet. I never became a 
great} actress, but before I quitted the stage 
forever I certainly had a fairly large section of 
New York almost literally at my feet. 

I never saw my obliging but absolutely 
nominal husband again after our lightning mar- 
riage, until after my name had become familiar 
| to all New York theater-goers, nor did I ever 
have even a temporary sweetheart during all 
my stage career. Nevertheless, as ever since, 
I had the time of my life, both while “on the 
road” and in New York. 

My mother, having the general unjust 
opinion people had formed of stage lives or any 
lives lived otherwise than their own, insisted 
that I should drop my own name and adopt 
a nom de guerre. This wish was duly notified 
to me by my father in his first letter, and he 
suggested that as Livingstone, the African 
explorer, whose name was then on everybody’s 
lips, had like myself gone out into the unknown, 
I could not do better than adopt his name. 
Since then, whenever indulging in any ques- 
tionable occupation that might provoke 
criticism, such as writing or figuring on the 
stage, I have always been known as Belle 
Livingstone. 

I am free to confess that my equipment for 
a stage career was pretty slender. I had 
been taught how to walk by my paternal grand- 
mother, who had been presented at George 
IV’s court, and who impressed on me the 
necessity of always moving as if in the presence 
of royalty. 

I had been given my lessons in deportment 
in our garden. 

The lilac bush was the queen, and the tallest 
of the cottonwood trees the king. With a 
broom handle behind my shoulders and a cup 
of water balanced on my head, I was taught 
to twist and bend every part of my anatomy 
except my head, in order to make a curious 
old-world curtsey before the queen, and 
similar contortions before the cottonwood 
king, without upsetting the water. 

These lessons and the month spent on the 
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acquired a manner of stalking about at court 
as if I belonged there. On the stage, however, 
where I was pushed on and pulled off like a 
piece of the scenery, my rigid grace had the 
effect of driving all stage managers mad. 

The piece in which I first smiled on the pub- 
lic was a comic opera called “Wang,” in which 
tall Al Hart played the part made famous by 
De Wolf Hopper, and Georgia Caine that 
which Della Fox created, while the stage car- 
penter played the front legs of the hungry 
elephant and the electrician the hind ones. 

We worked down through the Southern 
states, playing one-night stands, and the jumps 
during those spring days were long and dusty— 
and so tiring that I often wished some of those 
old “respectables” who are forever harping 
on the temptations that attend a chorus girl’s 
life could live that life for just twenty-four 
hours. They would find running to fires in 
some town where a lunatic incendiary was at 
large a mere breathing exercise as compared 
= the business of rushing round in stage 

and. 

In some of the larger towns we stayed three 
nights, which gave us an opportunity to catch 
up with our laundry work. Into our wash- 
basins went the contents of our laundry bags, 
despite the printed notice tacked on the wall 
in each room to the effect that light house- 
keeping was “strictly forbidden,” and scrub- 
bing went merrily on over our little ten-cent 
wash-boards. Handkerchiefs were plastered 
on the mirror, while we ‘sat out’? stubborn 
wrinkles in our garments in order to give them 
the appearance of having been ironed. Thus 
home letters could be written while we sat 
ironing our clothes. On Saturday nights, if 
some unforeseen expense, such as a pair of 
shoes or a shirt-waist, had not backed into our 
salary envelop and made too large a hole in it, 
we sometimes gathered in each other’s rooms 
and indulged in root beer and cookies. I know 
of no finer school of philosophy, where a girl 
can better perfect herself in the science and 
art of living, than right in a large chorus. 

My engagement in ‘‘Wang”’ came to an end 
in Philadelphia when I heard they were going 
to have opera at Young’s Theater, at Atlantic 
City, that summer. I managed to secure a 
shop in the chorus. I had had to work fairly 
hard in “Wang,” but now the real work 
started. We played twice every day, and a 
new show was staged every week. Merely to 
describe the experience would make it im- 
possible for me to realize how I was ever able 
to do so much in a single twenty-four hours. 

It was while rushing like a comet in Atlantic 
City, however, that I got my first strange and 
inexplicable chance. We were rehearsing for 
“Falka,”’ and I was chosen to play the part of 
the Captain of the Guard. It was a part that 
called for tights, and I believe I had two lines 
to sing. 

It was my first experience in tights, and I 
shall never forget how bare and alone I felt 
without my skirt. Worse still, how bare and 
alone my voice sounded when the chorus 
stopped and I heard myself continuing to the 
accompaniment of the orchestra. 

Still less shall I ever forget, however, how 
superior I felt when I first saw my name on the 
program. I was not only a star but a major 
planet. In order that the next night’s audience 
should not be deprived of my few precious 
notes, I covered my throat well when I left 
the theater, so that the cool night breeze 
should not rob them of such a treat. 

My wildest pleasure at this time was such as 
two turns of the Boardwalk with Silas Shoe- 
maker, of the National City Bank, could pro- 
cure me. One evening, after he had known me 
for ten days, he bought me a pair of kid gloves, 
and I cried because I thought he was trying 
to buy me. Although many moons have 
passed since then, I could cry right now when 
I think of all the cheap walks I gave that man. 
Perhaps he too has not forgotten them, for we 
renewed acquaintance by cable only a month 
or two back. 

My shape, if not my voice, must have proved 
acceptable to the connoisseurs who were at 
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Atlantic City that season, for one night I had | 
a card sent round to me asking me to call on 
its owner at Hoyt’s Theater, in New York, 
when the season ended. The owner of the 
card was Dick Stael, who had written the music 
of several pieces, but who at that time was one 
of Charles Hoyt’s musical directors. 

When the company disbanded at the end | 
of the season, I hurried off to New York to | 
keep the promised appointment with Dick 
Stael and if possible secure a winter’s engage- 
ment. Decked in the best I owned, I pre- 
sented myself at Hoyt’s Theater, where my 
appearance excited deep interest. 

was shown into the theater and taken 
directly on the stage, where Stael was sitting 
at a piano, aimlessly running his hands up and 
down the keys. With all the assurance of my 
seventeen years—and of a married woman 
withal—I bounced up to him with the cordial 
greeting, ‘Well, I’m here!” 

Stael turned with a look of astonishment on 
his face, but he recognized me instantly and, 
turning back to the piano, he struck two or 
three brilliant chords and said with a laugh: 
“‘Good—now we can ring up!” The office staff 
had left for the day, but Stael told me he had 
fixed me in “The Milk White Flag.” Next 
morning I called at the office and signed my 
contract. It called for fifty dollars a week, 
which looked like a fortune to me. 

In my ignorance I did not know what a piece 
of luck had befallen me when Stael gave me the 
chance to get into one of Hoyt’s companies. 
Hoyt was a millionaire from New Hampshire 
who wrote and staged his own plays. He was 
one of the wittiest writers of the day. He some- 
times wrote two plays a summer, and with one 
exception all he produced were successes. At 
times he had as many as eight companies 
playing his works. 

He paid his people well and always insisted 
they should dress in a good style. He used to 
say, with his decided Yankee accent and char- 
acteristically sulphurous phraseology, “I want 
every woman in my shows to have a fur coat— 
not one that’s been given to her, but honestly 
paid for with her own earnings.” The theater 
was a small one, and the small but carefully 
chosen companies lived and traveled on a far 
better scale than the ordinary touring com- 
panies for those days, inasmuch as we had our 
own private cars. 

Frank McKee, who was Hoyt’s partner, 
told me, on giving me my contract, that I 
would commence at once, as rehearsals had 
been called for the same morning. So that 
day saw me begin both my New York career 
and my daily diet of fish-cakes at Childs. For 
six solid weeks we rehearsed “The Milk White 
Flag,” and for those six weeks I lived on fish- 
cakes and little else. 

I had saved thirty dollars before getting to 
New York, but no sooner was that first re- 
hearsal over than I began to realize I could 
not make those thirty dollars stretch across 
six weeks unless I stopped eating—for in those 
days stage people were not paid during 
rehearsals of a new piece. 

Late that afternoon, after tramping the hot 
streets in search of the cheapest room that was 
to be had, I sat down on a little iron bed in a 
dingy hall bedroom to face the facts. 

My room was four dollars a week, which 
gave me a roof over my head, but for the six 
weeks that left me only a dollar a week for 
food. I decided that I could manage to pull 
through if I had five cents’ worth of something 
in the morning and five cents’ worth more 
before I went to bed, and perhaps a banana if 
I really grew too hungry. My landlady paid 
and my budget arranged for the six weeks that 
lay before me, I lay down, and as I fell asleep 
I dreamed once more of the gilded coach that 
was to be mine some day, and saw myself 
riding inside it. 

Next morning, after five cents’ worth of 
griddle cakes, I went to the theater. Julian 
Mitchell, who was deaf, was staging our show. 
He was often tired and cross himself, and to 









me he seemed without pity in his persistent | 
demands for perfection. 





“Both gir!s s left their rouge at home, but one had used Jarnac al didn’t worry!”’ 


A Natural Color at last, for both Cheeks and Lips 





“I wish I could find the right rouge!”” How many 
times have you said it? Here it is! Not another 
dry color that goes on in dabs—but a marvelously 
smooth, soft, mozstcolor that you blend with perfectly 
wonderful result. Madam, do not disregard this real 
discovery—for moist makeup is not only here tostay, 
but must surely doom the cruder kinds! 





A True Makeup at Last | 





Artists have always worked in oi/s for beauty and 
realism. Crayon is too coarse. Small wonder, then, 
that a true blood-red in solidified oils brought a new 
beauty-power to makeup! Jarnac is a new form of 
color—a brilliant color impossible in dry form. It is 
wonderfully natural when spread; by comparison, the 
hard red spots from rouge-puff are ridiculously unreal. 
The same difference is seen in lips as well—for this one 
blood-red blend is the same perfect red for lips—your 
fingertip tinged with Jarnac is an end tolip-stick too. 

The French formula Jarnac has, in fact, overcome 
every one of the mistakes of makeup which have made 
such a burlesque of beauty in this country. 








| Some Amazing Properties 





Observe these five extraordinary properties, any one 
of which would be reward enough for trying Jarnac: 

This form of color has what artists call ‘‘spread’’ 
and leaves not the suggestion of a line where its per- 
fect film of color begins or ends. 

Moisture has no effect whatever on this color which 
is itself moist! Not even tears can streak the cheeks, 
nor does wetting the lips dissolve it. It lasts! Use 
Jarnac i in the morning and leave it home if you like. 


Peel Off Freckles 





It’sthe sensible way. Better than trying to hide or cover 
2s such — ements. Simply bon tine wax at bed- 

ime and off in the morning. This actually peels 
of the freckled cuticle, gently, gradually, without harm 
orinconvenience. Unveils the young, healthy, beautiful 
Unequaled as a blemish remover and 
Successfully used ont ——— 
of thousands the world over. Mercolized Wax, 95c a box 
at drug stores and toilet counters every w! Ba 

Write for free copy ‘‘Beauty Secrets Revealed. 


DEARBORN SUPPLY CO., 2350 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 








skin underneath, 














with Mercolized Wax} 





MOIST Rouge! 


Neither perspiration nor powder affects it. No dab, 
' 


dab, all the day—with Jarnac! 

The soothing, healing, essential oils in Jarnac pass 
every pure food test—you could eat it down! Such a 
compound is of very real benefit to skin and 
pores, and America’s leading dermatological ff l 
doctor has said so. 

Only one color—a blood-red match for both 
cheeks and lips—and for the same reason the | 
one color is a perfect match for all types of skin. / | 


50c LA © 


in U. x zy : ¢ 


TUS een Se | 






] Most drugstores display this card 
of Jarnac. If your druggist hasn't 
it, mail this coupon with 50c 
(stamps, if you like) for full box, 
prepaid. 1) 

-JARNAC et CIE ‘ 

540 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
(Foreign inquiries may be addressed 
to 133 Rue Marcadet, Paris) 
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"Revst Aid to the dajure qd” 


= lis, 


” OIL: of :SALT 


ANTISEPTIC 


SOOTHES AWAY PAIN 
PROMOTES RAPID HEALING 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


Send 10c for Liberal Sample 


A. MOSSO, Laboratories CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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size. id engraved m: 
IN DAY Ys’ TRIAL. 
e take all chances—if you are not satisfied at the 
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genuine steel blue white diamond me ob hend- 
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For reliable information about schools and colleges consult the C Pp 
Educational Department, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 





is offer is limited. It may never a * 
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She 


Economy 


of Travel 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE in his inaugural address said: “I favor the 
policy of economy not because I wish to save money, but because I 
wish to save people.” 
This thought is vital. Real economy looks beyond the mere saving of 
dollars to the larger interest of preserving the individual. And in the 
welfare of the individua. lies the strength of the nation. Saving money 
may not be economy. Saving yourself always is. 




















Travel will save you. It may have to rescue you from too much self—it 
will do so by giving you a new look at life under refreshing and more 
interesting conditions. You may need to be kept from a physical break- 
down—travel will do it and rebuild those vital forces of brain and body 
needed for continued effort in your chosen line. It’s economy to fool the 
doctor and cheat the sanatarium. 


How many people on a travel tour have formed new connections that have 
changed their entire careers, enhanced their income and through this new 
relation entered into fields more congenial and of broader usefulness. Their 
name is legion and they count the trip their greatest investment. This is 
true economy. 


The money you invest in travel has these possible dividends. You will 
return better educated. You will approach business and home tasks with 
new vigor and intensity. The memory of the trip will be a rich heritage to 
you and yours. You'll get a new vision, a new experience and form new 
associations that in themselves have an intrinsic value that dollars expended 
in another way cannot produce. 


There is real economy in rising suns, sweeping waves and the wonder places 
that Time has built for you to see. There is saving for you of ‘money 
and self in bold mountains, restful lakes and the resplendent glories of 
Nature if you will but go. 


COSMOPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
offers you help 


A complete set (13) of our travel brochures for 80 cents. 
Use the coupon for one or all. 


3. The Pacific Coast and the 1. South America and Central’ 
Great Southwest, 4c. America, 4c. 

7. The Canadian Rockies and 
Northwest National Parks, 6c. 

8. National Parks of Colorado 


2. Southern Europe and the 
Mediterranean, 4c. 








and California, 6c : 
: 4. The Orient, 4c. 
9. The Great Lakes and - 
St. Lawrence Valley, 6c. 5. Florida, Bermuda and the West 
Indies, 4c. 
Cosmopolitan Travel Service 6. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 10. New England and Adirondacks, 
Enclosed find...... cents in stamps. Please 6c. 
send moe booklets Noe. o.iccicsws cc « aoe'ss < = a r 
(If you care to give the following additional 11. New York and Surrounding 
information it will help us to help you.) Resorts, 6c. 
I plan to travel in (Names of countries or ae 
ee a nel i se aE oe 12. Around the World Cruising, 
How many are going?...........ee0eee0. 10c. By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 
EWU BORVR TEU oo os oss iain Wade ecsene 13. Mediterranean Cruising, 10c. 
DRO): paces 35s a mean AS DREN tao By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 
PRINS Seine 5a as chivas Vile cents o's 























The interval at noontime, which for others 
meant luncheon, I spent either in sitting in 
Madison Square Garden or window shopping. 
Then I went back to the theater, where 
throughout the long afternoon Mitchell’s 
raucous voice kept cutting through my dreams. 

When we were dismissed, I went back to 
Childs again and, with a big-sized sigh, sank 
down before more fish-cakes. Fish-cakes were 
the cheapest item on the bill of fare, and after 
eating slowly to make them last a long time, 
I went back to my room. 

After four weeks passed in this manner, it 
was one day whispered that Hoyt had arrived. 
And sure enough, out in the darkened theater, 
accompanied by four or five men who all 
seemed to be in some way connected with the 
organization, sat a man who ordered everyone, 
both on and off the stage, about. 

The cue for the chorus eventually came, and 
down the center stepped the Drum Corps, with 
myself in the lead. I was wearing the immortal 
pancake hat and shoulder of mutton sleeves 
and the spacious bag with which I had made 
my début in New York, and which had already 
caused no end of hilarity among the crowd. 

“Gee whiz!’ snapped Hoyt, looking straight 
at me as he jumped up and called for the 
orchestra to stop. ‘Where in blankety blank- 
ety blank did you find this? Who did it? The 
| drinks are on me. If anyone had told me they 
| had found anything as comic as this in old New 
York, I’d have stayed up in New Hampshire 
and written another comedy around her!” 

The roar of laughter that greeted these 
sallies and the host of laughing faces turned in 
my direction made me realize that I was the 
goat. I felt the color surge into my temples, 
while my cheeks burned like fire and blinding 
tears made everything a blur. I loved so being 
there, and I had tried so earnestly to make 
| both ends meet so that I could last out until 
| I drew some pay, that Hoyt’s crushing sarcasm 
| took all the life out of me, and I certainly died 
| one death on the stage that day. 

All during the rest of the rehearsal I was the 
| butt of Hoyt’s sharp tongue until, when the 
finale came, I was so cowed I must have looked 
| like a whipped slave rather than the dashing 
| standard-bearer of a Milk White Flag. My 
| spurs had not pushed full yet, and I was too 
| timid to explain that I only ate now and again 
| and the rest of my time only looked in at the 
| man in the white coat turning the muffins in 
| Childs’s front windows. 
“How they must have loved you, to bring 
you up!” was Hoyt’s parting shot when we 
| were dismissed for the day. 
| Dear old Mat Snyder, who was playing the 
| chivalrous Kentucky colonel, was the only one 
| present who did not laugh. As I passed he 








| patted me on the shoulder and said, in his gruff . 


voice: 

“Many worse things at sea!” 

The little touch of sympathy almost made 
me break down, but I managed to reach the 
house close by where Georgie Caine was living. 
Knowing I could tell my troubles to a real 
friend, I first had a good cry, and then told 
her of my fish-cakes and how I now hated 
the sight of them. 

Georgie, who was not very provident, al- 
though she had been drawing a star’s salary, 
| confessed that she was nearly as hard up as 
| myself, and that she was mighty tired of her 
daily diet of chipped beef and crackers. 

Then inspiration came to me. I determined 
that I would not be thrown out of a job after 
all these rehearsals, and that, as food seemed 
' to be what the doctor would order for pep, 





| there was only one sure way of getting a square . 


| meal. I told Georgie my plan, which was that 


! we should both go up the street to the Hoffman 


| House, where I would ask the first dashing, 
spending-looking man who got out of a hansom 
to buy us a meal. 

Georgie looked as horrified as she felt. ‘No, 
no! Oh, no!’ she protested. “You will be 
taken for a beggar, or worse!” 

“No, we won’t,” I insisted; ‘“‘you just stand 
behind and watch!”’ and I was so elated that I 
was positively smiling when I arrived under the 
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large covered door of the Hoffman House. 

The third man who passed in I stopped. 
“Please, may I speak to you? I’m not a beggar 
or another kind of woman, but I am rehearsing, 
and I am so weak that unless I have a meal 
I’m afraid I can’t goon. I don’t want a sand- 
wich or a quarter to buy one. What I want is 
a steak!’ 

He looked at me, and then told’the doorman 
to call Will or George and told him I was to 
have something to eat and that the bill was to 
be charged to him. 

In my excitement I almost forgot Georgie, 
and when my unknown friend started to go 
inside I rushed at him and told him there were 
two of us—and could we have a steak? 

“Sure! The sky’s the limit!’’ was the reply. 

“T thought my appetite was!” I flung back, 
and I dashed out to tell Georgie. 

We ordered porterhouse steak, stuffed pep- 
pers, corn on the cob and ice-cream to follow. 
I don’t believe I have ever had a meal which 
tasted so good. 

Years later, when I was dining with Tom 
Johnson, the Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
some friends at the Carlton Hotel, in London, 
I ascertained who our philanthropic friend was. 
I saw him dining at a near-by table with 
Eddie Kinsella, a friend of mine, who came 
over and said the gentleman with him would 
like to meet me. I told Eddie there would be 
no need of any introduction, as his friend, al- 
though he did not remember me, had once 
bought me the best dinner I had ever eaten in 
my life, and I remembered him perfectly. 

We arranged that the two men should join 
our party for coffee, and Eddie went back and 
told my one-time friend in need what I had 
said. When I had kept him wondering long 
enough, I sent a waiter to ask his party to 
join us. I then explained how glad I had been 
that at our former meeting he had not found 
me sufficiently attractive to sit down while I 
devoured my meal, as if he had done so I 
never could have put all my feet into the 
trough as I had done. 

He proved to be a Mr. Killduff, a millionaire 
whose name was familiar to me as having 
backed more than one Broadway production. 

“But who was the other girl?” he asked 
curiously, “for I didn’t even wait to see her!” 

“The beautiful and talented Georgie Caine!” 
I replied. 

“Well, I never!” he gasped. “And I after- 
wards laid my heart and fortune at her feet and 
starred her in ‘The Girl from Gay Paree,’ 
which had such a long run on Broadway—and 
she never told me a word about the incident 
at the Hoffman House!” 

But let me get back to that never-to-be- 
forgotten dinner from heaven. That steak 
that Killduff paid for proved like oats to a 
hungry horse, and I stepped out with such 
vigor that even Hoyt could not grumble. 

But it was on the night of the dress rehearsal, 
when we all appeared for the first time in our 
stage costumes, that I had my revenge for all 
the cutting things Hoyt had said to me. 

I wore tights, with a tight-fitting little shell 
jacket that showed off my tall young figure to 
perfection, and the effect was heightened by 
the jaunty piil-box cap perched on my boyish 
wig. At the end of the very first act Hoyt 
came behind and called me. 

“Say, Livingstone,” he said, “when you go 
to draw your salary you might do it before 
you go back to your dressing-room to put on 
that awful, unbecoming skirt of yours! And 
for heaven’s sake, burn that awful hat!’”’ And, 
thrusting a bill for twenty dollars into my 
hand, he added, “Buy another with this!’ 

From then onwards Hoyt and myself were 
the best of friends, and wherever we happened 
to be, in restaurants or playing poker on the 
train, he never tired of telling our friends how 
much I had improved since I had been under 
his control. Of course he took all the credit. 

My evolution out of the ugly duckling stage, 
however, was very slow, quite apart from what 
a very becoming stage dress did for me. When- 
ever I allowed myself to believe that my dreams 
of greatness were beginning to come true, some 











Out West 


in the Union Pacific Country 
is lreasure Land 


IECES-OF-EIGHT—Spanish gold? No! But out 

there are towering snow mountains sparkling as 
though diamond-studded against a turquoise sky! 
Streams and lakes of emerald and sapphire! Vast 
canyons and amphitheatres glowing with the rich- 
ness and lustre of rubies! 
Out West—in the Union Pacific country—are recreation, 
romance, and the spirit of adventure! 
—When all is said and done, you're still a pioneer—you get a 
big ‘‘kick’’ out of seeing new places, new things—new faces— 
so why not let your pioneering spirit expand out west this sum- 
mer—where in the day time your feet can find paths untrod- 
den by modern man and at night return to a comfortable hotel. 


See Something New This Summer—See 


Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon San Francisco—Hawaii 


Cedar Breaks, Kaibab Forest Los Angeles—Hollywood—San Diego 
North Rim Grand Canyon Yosemite—Tahoe—Big Trees 

The Colorado Rockies Mount Rainier National Park 

Rocky Mountain National Park Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
Denver—Colorado Springs—Pikes Peak Columbia River Highway 

Mesa Verde National Park Puget Sound—Alaska 

Yellowstone National Park Idaho Mountains, Lakes, Rivers 

Salt Lake City—Ogden Canyon Crater Lake National Park 


Send for Free Travel Books 
Indicate places you wish to visit, and we will ‘send you free 
descriptive books, maps, full information about low summer 
fares and help you generally with your plans. Write today. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent at 
Omaha, Neb. : Salt Lake City, Utah : Portland, Ore. : Los Angeles, Cal. 


— Union Pacific — 
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A 


Great Lakes 
and Georgian Bay 


A sight-seeing De Luxe trip of over 2000 miles on 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie and 
Georgian Bay (30,000 Islands) —stopping at all 
points of interest—historic Mackinac vara the 
quaint Canadian village of Parry Sound, Detroit, 
Cleveland, with a full day at Buffalo ’(Niagara 
Falls)-—a chance to gaze in wonder at the world’s 
Greatest Cataract. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


North American 
and South American | 


In comfort and luxury are equal to the Press 3 meals daintily served. For those who enjoy gaiety 
Atlantic Liners. Promenade and Sun Decks of un- there are deck games, entertainments, music and 
usual width; large Grand Salon and Lounge Rooms; dancing with a social hostess to look after the enjoy- 
Observation Roof Garden. All Staterooms and ment of the guests. Open air playground screened 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or | in with attendant for children. 

portholes. Bath and toilet in connection with Parlor 
Rooms and convenient to all Staterooms. Excellent 


Semi-Weekly Sailing from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, & Return 
Tickets bearing rail ‘routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo —_ be a 

ored for transit upon additional paymen 
Cali or write for pamphlet at any Pilpway 
Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit. Company 
W.H.BLACK,G.P.A. W.E.BROWN,Gen'lAgt. 
110 W. Adams Street 13S. Division Street 
Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. 


JOYFUL Wee Ke Cr f Cruising 








































GATES TOURS to EUROPE ’ 
30to80 days—$470 and up. Sailings March 
to August. Be sure you get OUR booklet 
“How to see Europe at Moderate Cost”’ 
before deciding on your European tour. 
It’s FREE. Write for 1925 booklet C-6, 

GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
World Travel at Moderate Cost 
225 Fifth Av Ave., N.Y., London, Paris, Rome 























“Niagara to the Sea” 
Old Quebec still broods in the sun- 


set glow of her illustrious past. No- 
where else can you behold with your 
own eyes what met the sight of men 


— yy see : a. : 

Gran Ouiise de Lu ~ = or i three centuries ago. 

To THE 4 =Ajourney down the picturesque St. Lawrence 
Medi erranean } to Quebec is like a trip to yesterday. You can 








Limited to 400—(Less than Half Capacity) | Pree vour journey steers vin wedge 
by Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning al, and return the seme lg cea Quebec 
9? i a 
Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA saeuaeneneeet eee ere 
Seiliun Sxnieed ok: aesknek aan Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, “‘Ni- 
MRE Smee sate SON ee nee © i] agara to the Sea,” including map and guide, 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediter- a to JOHN F. PIERCE. Pass. Traffic Manager, 
ranean has become an annual classic. In 4 Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 135 C. S. L. 
every respect it is unsurpassed. i Building, Montreal, da. 


i A Thousand Miles of Travel 
EGYPT — PALESTINE ' A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, i 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, H CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
arlo, France, England 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, 













with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 
2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- ’ 
, rooms with ro nning water and large ward- { CLARK'S 22nd MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
1 ms S H New “Transylvania”, Jan. , incl. Lisbon, unis; 62 days, 
. = — ver : es and Speara _—, — ta $600 to $1700; AROUND THE WORLD, superb “Laconia”, 
; har: © tamous <8 wise " Jan. 20, incl. Hilo, Peking; 128 days, $1250 to $3000; NORWAY— 
service. (Only one sitting for meals.) i vo Mediterranean, “Lancastria”, July 1; 53 days, $550 to 
Pe ” 1300. 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 







extra cost, returning via S. S. “Aqui- 
tania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria” 

or any Cunard Line steamer. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full informa- 
| tion on request. Early reservation advisable, 


Also EUROPEAN TOURS 
Frequent Departures 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 


(Est. 1875.) Paris Cairo London 












& HIS school during 25 years 
has taught nursing to 
30,000 women in their own 
W homes—beginners as well as 
practical nurses. 
ur Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
Ideal vocation for self-sup- 
porting women. You can try 
our course without cost if dis- 
ee, Write today for cat- 
and specimen pages. 
THE ‘CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
387 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 

























exasperatingly annoying thing or other was 
sure to happen that brought me down with a 
thud to the practical facts of life. One of my 
worst realizations of the fact that in general 
appearance I was no pocket Venus occurred 
one morning when I had gone to the front of 
the house to get some tickets for our show for 
the little waitresses at Childs who had served 
me so faithfully during my fish-cake period. 

There was a large (life-size) three-sheet 
meer’ of myself in the lobby, and a man who 

ad been standing at the ticket office in con- 
versation with the treasurer sauntered over to 
the picture and took a look at it. On returning 
to the window I heard him say: 

“Gee, what a looker! D’ye know, I’ve been 
to this show fifteen times simply to see that 
show girl! Some stepper, believe me!”’ 

The treasurer leaned over and whispered: 
“That’s her just behind you!” 

The man turned, gave one horrified glance 
at the plain-faced Jane, grabbed his five-dollar 
bill from the treasurer’s window and rushed 
for the door. “Me for the brain factory!” were 
the agonized words I heard as he disappeared. 

This incident started me thinking, and I 
realized how every girl in the company but 
myself was padding over shaggy thick rugs in 
some restaurant and getting a run for her teeth 
for nothing while I went home and fried myself 
an egg on my gas plate or my curling-iron 
lamp. Up to that moment I had never had a 
cocktail, a headache or a regret, and I did not 
know even the taste of a cold bird or caviar. 
With that man’s disappointed exclamation my 
love for the good things of this life germinated. 

I went right away to Joseph, who was then 
the leading importer of Paris models, and asked 
him to make me over. My shape gave him the 
inspiration to clothe me with clinging things, 
with the princess effect dominating. Joseph 
made me two very seductive gowns, with hats 
which were at least becoming, and it was not 
long before I received my first invitation to 
luncheon. 

My first host was a Mr. Gleason, to whom 
I had been introduced by Hoyt, and who has 
since been everything in the Republican Party 
but President, and everything that was kind 
to myself. We went to Delmonico’s, then at 
the corner of Twenty-sixth Street and Broad- 
way, and Senator Grant was one of the party. 
After luncheon we went to Dunlap’s hat store 
on Fifth Avenue, where Mr. Gleason bought 
me my very first expensive hat. Then he put me 
into the private hansom which he had from the 
University Club and told the driver to take 
me wherever I wanted to go. 

I shall never forget the joy I felt when the 
doors swung to in front of me and I found 
myself in possession of that hansom. 1 had 
always been dying to ride in one, and when 
the bewildered driver asked me where I wished 
to go, I settled luxuriously back in the seat 
and told him just to “go on driving.” 

Seeing that I was a “rube,” he took me to 
Grant’s Tomb. I would not even get out to 
look at it, and when the driver again asked for 
instructions, I told him to ‘“‘go on anywhere” — 
regardless of the fact that every hour would be 
charged up on Mr. Gleason’s club account. 

When the horse was reported tired, I drove 
with the man to the barn to get another one, 
and then we drove through the Park again. It 
was now getting towards dinner-time, and 
seeing people eating in one place we passed, I 
went in for a meal. I was scanning the menu 
for a cheap item when who should I see ap- 
proaching my table but Mr. Gleason. 

He told me it was not proper for ladies to be 
there unaccompanied, but the only thing that 
was worrying me was as to how I should ex- 
plain keeping the hansom. Finally I mustered 
up the courage to tell him, “Do you know I 
still have your hansom?” 

“What, the one I left with you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Moral,” he said, “never put a novice in a 
hansom cab!” and after giving me a lemonade 
he put me back into it, but this time gave 
strict orders that he wanted to see the hansom 
in front of his club within the hour. 
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After finding that I liked being dressed | 


properly, I wanted to have proper quarters to 
livein. [arranged to rent a little flat in Thirty- 
third Street, just off Fifth Avenue, and an 
instalment furniture store supplied the bare 
necessities, to be paid monthly. 


! 


A dining table and four very unsociable | 


looking chairs standing around it, on the most 
visibly imitation Oriental rug I have ever seen, 
constituted the dining-room, while three un- 


comfortable chairs and a tabouret inlaid in | 


mother of pearl made the “drawing-room” 
look more bare than before. An alcove bed- 
room just off the latter stored a monstrous 
brass bed, shining like a fire engine, while on 
the dressing-table was a silver-plated toilet 
set of eleven pieces. 

This last I bought on the instalment plan 


from an old Jew. I have kept it through all my ~ 


various conditions of fortune, for I never want 
to forget my Monday morning visitor—even if 
Icould. I would wake feeling flighty and gay, 
with a new week before me. Then suddenly it 
would flash through my mind that soon the 
Jew would be at the door, demanding $3.65 or 
my life, and I would collapse into the mood of 
a prisoner on his way to execution. 

By now I had begun to attract widespread 
attention in New York. My pictures crept 
into the Sunday newspapers, and my weekly 
fifty dollars soon mounted to a hundred. 

It was about this time that the New York 
World published a full-page picture setting 
forth the ideal measurements of the ideal 
woman. Somehow it became known that my 
proportions fitted exactly the measurements 
given by the World, except that my feet and 
hands were smaller than those of the ideal 
lady. I awoke one morning to find my form 


had become famous. From then on things | 


began to move rapidly. 

Space will not permit me to go into details, 
except to state that Phineas T. Barnum, then 
at the height of his fame, offered me a contract 


worth $1000 a week to be featured as one of | 


the attractions of his circus. This letter I sent 
to my mother, who almost collapsed, I heard, 








at the idea of my standing up in a side-show | 


for the purpose of displaying my natural 
proportions. 


This was the day, I should state, of the | 


Gibson Girl, when women with Juno-like 
figures carried all before them. One enthusi- 
astic New York critic published an extremely 
laudatory article on my “poetic legs,” I re- 
member, and others were equally complimen- 
tary in regard to other parts of my anatomy. 
All this resulted in my name being printed in 
larger letters in the theater advertisements and 
in the white lights outside the playhouses. 

The extra publicity filled the bald-headed 
rows of the theater and made me in much de- 
mand by managers When “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” was produced, I was loaned to Ed 
Price, the manager of the show, to lead the 
beauty march. I was no beauty, heaven knows, 
but people, because the newspapers had said 
so many nice things about me, applauded my 
appearance. That long line of perfectly drilled 
girls in the beauty march, however, every one 
dressed in white, against a black background, 
was certainly very effective. 

Strangely enough, one evening last summer, 
when I was taking coffee with an English 
clergyman and his wife in Paris, in a café much 
resorted to by artists, the attention of my 
friends was attracted to a shabby little old 
man in a frayed coat who was sitting at an- 
other table and who kept looking in our direc- 


tion. When I turned to look at him, to my | 


surprise he said: 

“Yes—yes—it’s her! You don’t remember 
me!” he continued, in a tragedian-like voice, 
as he crossed to where we sat. Then, turning 


to my guests, he dropped his chin in a tragic | 


pose on his chest: “I turned the lights on her 
legs for years!’ Faces lengthened, but he went 
right on: ‘Yes, I turned the lights on her legs, 
which the critics used to call her poetical legs!” 

He turned out to have been the electrician in 
our old company. He repeated the word so 





often that I wished I had been born without | 
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Unlimited Luxury At 
Limited Cost 


1200 Rooms With Bath 


“4 and up 


475 rooms at minimum rate and $5.00 


Guests of the Book-Cadillac pay no premium 
for the superlative comforts and service they 
enjoy at Detroit’s finest hotel. 

Exceptional facilities both in number of 
guest rooms and in the wide variety of 
restaurants allow an unusual combination 
of quality and low price. 


RATES 
Single Rooms With Bath *4, *5, %6, *7, 88 per day 
Double Rooms With Bath ‘6, *7, *8, *9, $10 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath *14, $16, $18 per day 
Sample Rooms *5 and *8 per day 
Afternoon Tea Served in the Chinoise and Palm Rooms 


Special Luncheon Served Daily in English Grille and 
Blue Room, *1.25 


Dinner De Luxe in Blue Room and English Grille, $2 
(Except Sunday) 


Venetian Room a la Carte 


Book: COadillac 


HOTEL COMPANY -: DETROIT 
ROY-CARRUTHERS, President 
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Vat Santa Fe 


(2]iforpia 


New Mexico and 
Arizona Rockies 
and the 
National Parks 


The Santa Fe is supreme 
in travel-comfort and 
Scenic attractions - 


Fred Harvey meal service 
has set the standard for 
over a quarter ofa 


ee nail ni 


Mr. W.J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr ’ 
Santa Fe System Lines ; 
1205 Railway Exchange, Chicago ‘ 
Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets ' 
“California Picture Book,’’ “‘Grand Canyon Outings,’ : 
“California Limited.” ‘ 
Also details as to cost of trip. H 
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|legs, and it was only when I gave him the | 
| address of my studio that I was able to get 
| rid of him. 


J had now entered on the pleasantest months | 
of my theatrical career, and every day brought | 
some new delight. One morning, on coming | 
out of the theater, I encountered, to my in- | 


| tense surprise, the husband whose wife I had 


never been. We had never met since that | 
eventful Christmas Eve in Saginaw. He had | 
followed my recent career in the newspapers, | 
however, and he was warm in his congratula- | 
tions both on my success and on my blooming 
womanhood. 

He asked me to luncheon, and I remember | 
we went to a staid old married people’s hotel | 
on Fifth Avenue. During our rather strained | 
conversation—for I really did not know what | 
to talk about with this perfect stranger to | 
wh »m I had been married—he asked me what | 
I would like for Christmas, which was fast | 
approaching. On the spur of the moment I | 
replied that as he had been so good as to:give | 
me my marriage certificate as a Christmas | 
present, I should be glad if he would now give | 
me-a divorce. He smiled, and we parted with 
a friendly handshake. 

Sure enough, on Christmas Eve I had my 
wish. A beautiful box of flowers was delivered | 
at my flat. Inside was a big bunch of Parma | 
violets and on them lay my divorce decree, | 
while pinned to it was my obliging ex-husband’s 
card, with the simple phrase written upon it: | 
“With all my regrets.” 

Little irksome as my marriage bonds had | 





| been, I felt a great load off my mind at finding | 


| myself actually free, and I threw myself into | 


my work with more fervor than ever, in the | 
hope that my salary would again be raised and | 
I should be able to get rid of my old Jew. This | 
wish was also soon fulfilled. | 

That same winter New York was visited by | 


|one of the worst blizzards ever known, and | 


| Roosevelt. 


this indirectly led to my meeting Theodore | 
He was running for Governor at 


| the time, but up to then had not come into the 
| intense blaze of publicity which he afterwards 
| experienced. On the night in question he and | 


| 


| 


|a party of political friends were due to leave | 


New York, but the weather was so bad that 
when they got to the station they found they 
would be held up until the snow-plow arrived. 

For the same reason the evening’s perform- | 
ance at the theater had to be abandoned, and | 
I was spending the evening at home. On going 





| to the door, I was surprised to find Mr. Gleason 


and four or five of his fellow clubmen from the 


| University Club outside, among them being 





| 


| coffee. 
| only three plates. Roosevelt, who was an old 
| camper, made a reconnaissance, however, and 


Mr. Roosevelt. They explained that the drifts | 
were so high in the streets that they could 
not get back to the club, and that they had | 
come to my place to get a bite, as none of the | 
restaurants were open and they were starving. 

I was quite unprepared for such a surprise | 
party, but I had a wonderful recipe for pan- 
cakes. I madea stack of these and some 
Then came another difficulty—I had 


discovered two tin pie plates, from one of 
which he insisted on eating. 
We had great fun and after eating we piled 
the wood high on the fire and sat around it | 
spinning yarns, but most of the time listening 
to Roosevelt’s rapid fire of talk about his | 
hunting days in the Rockies after grizzly bear. | 
Soon after eleven we heard by telephone | 
from the New York Central that the snow- | 
plows had arrived, and all the politicians pushed | 
off into the stormy night. 
A fortnight later I received a magnificent | 
dinner service of Haviland china, enough to | 
set a banquet of forty covers, accompanied by | 
a card from Theodore Roosevelt, with his best | 
thanks for my tin plate hospitality. I stood 
among the piles and piles of gilt-edged plates | 
and wondered what I could do with them. 
I have often laughingly insisted that it was | 
Mr. Roosevelt’s gift that made my love of | 
luxury and plenty burst into full bloom, for | 
from that hour I date the growth of my tastes | 


| for extravagance. I had never before had such 
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23 World Cruises 


in rare comfort, with 
calls at 21 ports. 


Enjoy luxurious President Liners on 
your trip Round the World. Dollar 
Liners complete 23 world cruises each 
year. 

They sail every two weeks, calling 
at Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
the Mediterranean, Italy and France. 

Generous stopovers between the 
arrival and sailing times are allowed at 
each port of call. Or you may arrange 
to remain in any port or ports for two 
weeks, four weeks or longer, continuing 
on a subsequent President Liner. 

Palatial oil-burners, these ships pro- 
vide elaborate accommodations and a 
world-famous cuisine. You sleep in 
beds, not berths. | 

For complete information commu- | 
nicate with any ticket or tourist agent | 
or with 





} 
15 Moore Street, New York City | 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 


Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bldg., | 
Hongkong 


24 Calle David, Manila 


Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 California Street, Department M-506 
San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR. 
STEAMSHIP LINE 
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Free Book 2S 
Containing complete/ : 
story of origin and & » 
history of that \ 
wonderful in- X\ 
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Easiest of all instruments to. “a \ 
lay and one of the most beauti- * 
ul. Three first lessons sent free QAR AS 
ive you a quick easy start—ina \ Ca 
ew weeks youcan beplaying pop- @\Sax ws" 
ular tunes. No teacher necessary. QAR 
You can take your place ina band or or- “WR 
chestra in 90 days, if youso desire. Most ¥% 
ular instrument for dance orchestras, Wages 

ome entertainments, church, lodge and WR WN 
school. A layeris always popular Ce oe 
social Sa ial tnd oy pavmonts ranged. Send 
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which you are interested. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
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‘538 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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a beautiful present. I must admit that a man 
whom I never saw in my life once sent me a 
delightful baby grand piano; but a couple of 
days later I heard he had been locked up in 
an asylum for the insane. 

My relations with Hoyt were now entirely 
satisfactory. He declared I was amusing and 
flattered me to the extent of saying I stimu- 
lated his mind. Often, when he visited one of 
the other companies, he wired me to “bring 
along my glad look” and asked me to come 
cheer him up on his journey. 

This was certainly flattering, but was dis- 
astrous to my pay envelop. Although I was 
earning $100 a week, which in those days was 
considerable, I usually received only a state- 
ment of account instead of much more useful 
money; thanks to playing poker while “cheer- 


ing up” Hoyt and some of his wealthy friends, pe Great Fall of the a Geciee Het, * 
I was always overdrawn at the office. BS oe Vodloasone ’ 

I continued to dream, nevertheless, of being : National : Bring img = 
one day able to surround myself with the A Park ac 


luxury which I was now beginning to enjoy, 
and one day while I was dreaming aloud and 
telling Harry Gillig and Harry Strong and 
Laffan Gleason of all that I was going to have, 
one of my dreams suddenly came true. 

The postman brought me a very important 
looking letter with a Chicago postmark, and 
out of it dropped a draft for $150,000. 

The letter was from my former husband’s 
lawyer, and informed me that poor Richard : > 
Wherry was dead and that before he had died Y a 
he had given instructions that this $150,000 , ay 
was to be paid over to me instead of a legacy. 5 an 
My ex-husband, I afterwards learned, although ae 
he had never earned more than a meager ae 
living, had inherited large sums from two well- © R. 1. Gifford 
to-do uncles and, obliging to the last, had 
passed a substantial portion of it on to me. 


At last one of my fondest dreams had been ° ? 
realized. With $150,000 of my own, I had the Come to America S) 
world before my feet, and I instantly decided 
to make the most of it. I would go to London 


first, which had always been my greatest long- great Summer P layland 


ing, and when I had exhausted that, to Paris 
and Monte Carlo. Egypt, and perhaps the 


e 


9 





Bible lands, and India and Japan should follow. Sit down some quiet evening with “The drive—or any of hundreds of other fas- 
Free, rich and always dreaming, with $150,000 American Wonderland” (it’s yoursforthe cinating vacation haunts. 
- — nowhere I might not go—and I sicee? oot ye it _— through the Arrange a tour (we will gladly help 
Bo fesse aa . er “ peg id hi i“ e vacacon: -— ° nn _— you) that will include one or more of 
rushed off to Hoyt > told him my gilded Follow its absorbing pagesintoarealm these great scenic features: 
coach had come for me, and that he must find of mountain loveliness—a vast profusion 
another girl—perhaps with a gladder face, of snow-capped peaks, Alpine lakes, sun- Glacier National Park 


although that would be difficult, for I felt sure 
I was the happiest girl in all the world. 
Then I telephoned to Diamond Jim Brady | 


ny ocean beaches, gleaming glaciers, for- Yellowstone National Park 
ests, streams, and tumbling waterfalls. A Maduier Maes 1 Park 
land where perfect summer days lure one aimer Nationa ar 





to kill the fatted calf, and he certainly gave me | Shae age : 

ana ak Gk tek oneieutel of his al vt | to glorious sport—golf, horseback riding, Crater Lake National Park 
pers, for which he was famous. I was the only | surf bathing, mountain climbing, motor- The Alaskan Tour 

girl there who was not a beauty, but that | #8» fishing. A playland of charming : ; : 

night, in the security I felt through having so | cities and splendid hotels. Low round trip excursion rates this sum- 
much money, and overflowing with joy in my | So get acquainted with America’s great ™er. Through trains providing service 
new possession, I may have looked lovely. At | summer playland—then plan to see it which anticipates your every travel wish. 
any rate everyone said I did, and so many | and enjoy it yourself this summer. You can go one way and return another. 


(Through Scenic Colorado at no extra 
on your way out or back. You can include peers tt cost.) Stop off where you 
the Puget Sound country, the famous ee ee 

Cody Road, the Oregon beach resorts, Mail the coupon now for the free book, 
the Spokanecountry, the Columbia River ‘“‘The American Wonderland.” 


other nice things were said that they finally | 
made me cry—and then I looked natural again. | 
My farewell to the Hoyt crowd was sadder 
than any, for we had all been such good 
friends. 
A day or two later, with my cabin filled 
with American Beauty roses, and flowers of 


every description piled mountains high and The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


making me feel as if I were at my own funeral, 
I watched New York fade out behind me as the ° 
boat steamed out into the unknown. ‘The Northern Pacific Ry. ‘The Great Northern Ry. 
_— I turned my face eastwards, and, —— 
with the life-restoring breezes of the Atlantic ———— 
filling my young lungs, I began to dream out FREE TRAVEL BOOK 
Travel Bureau, Dept 25-F 


the next stage in the glorious gamble which I 
have always made of my life. Burlington Railroad Building 
Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book, 
“The American Wonderland.” 


You can visit Glacier or Yellowstone 





London—gay times with famous 
people—Paris—Harry Thaw’s 
party—my Arabian turquoise 
mine—I win a fortune at Monte 
Carlo: These Belle Livingstone 
tells in July. On page 19 you 
wil find a coupon which will 


insure your receiving it. 
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Out Typhoid! 





Over and over again 

these words of helpless 
self-reproach echo in the 
hearts of those whose loved 
ones were taken from them 
by diseases now known to 
be preventable. 


Ti only we had known!” 


Perhaps in your own circle 
some one was stricken with 
typhoid fever—that sinis- 
ter disease which comes 
without warning andstrikes 
with deadly force, which 
spares neither rich nor poor, 
high nor low, young nor 
old, which so often leaves 
its victims physically bank- 
rupt and subject to other 
ailments. 


Typhoid fever is a disease 
of filth caused by a germ 
that is taken into the body 
through the mouth. The 
germ is conveyed into the 
intestines where it rapidly 
multiplies, sets up inflam- 
mation and creates a poison 
that floods the body. Sew- 
age-contaminated water, 
unclean milk, shell-fish from 
polluted water, uncooked 
vegetables, house flies—all 
of these may carry typhoid. 
That is why it is so impor- 
tant that rigid supervision 
of water, milk and food sup- 





SF 


DANGER! : 


Gh es is the sort of thing that may mean typhoid 
fever for the whole family—a satisfying drink 
of cold, sparkling water that came from no-one- 
knows-where ! 

It is never safe to drink from any wayside streams 
or strange wells. Typhoid inoculation offers im- 
munity to most people for two or three years, but to 
be absolutely safe, unknown water must be boiled. 
Inoculation also tends to protect you from the 
danger of contracting typhoid right in your own 
home. In many cities the Health Department 
gives such inoculations free. 

Household helpers who are “typhoid carriers’ 
have been known to infect entire families, 
Inoculation against typhoid has no relation to 
vaccinations for smallpox and diphtheria. It is 
an added health protection. 











plies be maintained in every 
section of our country. 


vent typhoid. The injec- 
tion is repeated at intervals 
of a week until three treat- 
ments have been given. 
No scar is left. In the rare 
cases where typhoid is con- 
tracted, even after inocula- 
tion, this protection makes 
the siege much less severe. 
Campers, hikers, vacation- 
ists and all persons who are 
traveling, as well as those 
who regularly eat in public 
places should be the first 
to be inoculated against 
typhoid. 


It is true that at times 
people who are exposed to 
typhoid do not contract it. 
They are temporarily im- 
mune. But it is never 
safe to take immunity for 
granted. 


Be Inoculated and Advise 
Others to Protect Themselves 


Could you ever excuse your- 
self had you advised a friend 
against inoculation who 
subsequentlycontracted the 
disease? Would you ever 
ceasetoreproach 
yourself should 
this dread dis- 
ease strike your 
home? Make 
an appointment 
with your doc- 
tor for yourself 











There Need Never Be Another 
Epidemic of Typhoid Fever 


Science has bestowed a wonderful 
blessing in offering: protection 


from typhoid. This merciless dis- 
ease can be made as rare as yellow 
fever. Inoculation by means of a 
simple injection of vaccine under 
the skin will in most cases pre- 


and all your fam- 
ily. Avoid danger so 
far as possible re- 
garding what you 
eat and drink. 










persons who have it. 


normal rate. 





Typhoid fever kills one out of every ten and food supplies are carefully protected 
ose who recover and food handlers thoroughly inspected. i 
are left in such a weakened condition‘that- The value of typhoid inoculation was more than twice as many as were kill 
for three years following an attack, the proved during the World War. Inocula- by bullets. 
death-rate among such persons istwicethe tion of our four million men was com- 

. pulsory. In France and in our training The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will be glad to mail its booklet, “The 


set : camps at home there was practically no 
Wherever cities protect their supply. of Conquest of Typhoid Fever” to ail who 


drinking water from sewage or purify the typhoid in our ranks. rs Ht. 
water by chlorination the death-rate from Contrast this with the records of the 2° i 
typhoid drops. A marked reduction also: Spanish-American War; 
takes place in communities where milk —100,000 of them—went into typhoid- 


producing districts. One out of every five 
contracted the disease. Typhoid killed 


out this di 





here our men 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE 











QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 

















Growing appreciation of the refinements 
of comfort gives the bathroom a new im- 
portance in the modern home. Architects 
devise settings of beauty and distinction, 
adding rich color to cool cleanliness. 
Designers, potters and metal workers 
create fixtures worthy of such settings. 


In the spacious Crane bathroom pic- 


tured above, soft green tiles and sec- 


tional mirrors line the walls. The in- 





closed Crane shower is also tiled, with 
a door of plate glass framed in nickel. 
The E/egia lavatory is of unusual design 
in vitreous china ofthesame cream-white 
as the Linova bath of solid porcelain. 


Crane plumbing and heating materials 
are sold by contractors everywhere, in 
a broad variety of styles and sizes at 
prices easily within reach of all. Write 
for “The New Artof Fine Bathrooms.” 


RANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales fices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattancoga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT. CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
C# CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 





Fixtures priced for modest homes; others for 
luxurious houses, apartments and hotel 
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